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INTRODUCTION 


Even a cursory reading of the volumes left by Cyril of Alexandria 
reveals the perennial presence of christological images, word pictures 
that are found throughout his many attempts to express his under- 
standing of an orthodox picture of Christ. This work 1s concerned 
with those images. There is no study dedicated to the task of a re- 
reading of Cyril's christology through his plethora of analogies.! The 
present work seeks to achieve such a re-reading. Two glaring ques- 
tions face us in our effort to read Cyril's christological imagery. First, 
what part do images play in his christology? It is important for inter- 
preters to discover how important his analogies are to the expression 
of his picture of Christ. It is this foundation which will allow for a 
more accurate reading of his christology. Second, what christological 
content can be extracted from these images? Only by placing these 
analogies in their proper christological contexts will we be able to find 
in them any message about Cyril's conception of the person of Christ. 
These two questions have determined the process and structure of 
this work. 

The volume is divided into three parts. Part One 1s concerned with 
the contexts of Cyril and his christological images. An introductory 
chapter addresses his life and ministry. Items include his influences, 
his writings, and the debates in which he continually found himself. A 
knowledge of these matters helps in understanding the formulation 
and development of his use of imagery. Chapters Two and Three 
examine the images in their scriptural and philosophical contexts, 
respectively. In other words, the analogies in question find their be- 
ginnings in either the biblical record or the scientific discussions of the 
philosophers. The first of these two chapters questions Oyril’s under- 
standing and use of images from the Bible, particularly the Old Tes- 
tament. The second examines how natural phenomena are employed 


! Notable instances in which scholars have sought to address the question of 
Cyril’s christological imagery include H.A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1956); J.A. McGuckin, St. Cyril of Alexandria: The Christological 
Controversy (Leiden, 1994); and R.A. Norris, 'Christological Models in Cyril of Alex- 
andria’, StudPat 13 (1975), 254-268. Cyril is a central figure in F.R. Gahbauer, Das 
anthropologische Modell. Ein Beitrag zur Christologie der Kirche bis Chalkedon (Würzburg, 
1984). None of these works grant Oyril’s images a central role in his christological 
expression. 
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as analogies in Cyril's christological expression. The intention is ulti- 
mately to determine the extent to which images are helpful to Cyril in 
articulating his picture of Christ, and in turn how they are helpful to 
our task of understanding that picture. 

The second part examines Cyril's rejection of two important her- 
esies: Nestorianism and Apollinarianism. Chapter Four investigates 
what he believes Nestorianism to be, and why it is abhorrent to him. 
This heresy is the focus of his ire and polemical assault from 428 until 
the end of his life. The fifth. chapter addresses the charge of 
Apollinarianism levelled against Cyril, particularly what he perceived 
the accusation to be, the arguments he employs to reject it, and why 
it is inconsistent with his own christology. By seeing what Cyril rejects 
and why he rejects it, we are more prepared to read his christology 
more accurately. 

The final part is comprised of three chapters, and is a reconstruc- 
tion of Cyril’s picture of the mysterium Christi by means of a reading of 
his christological images. Chapter Six describes Cyril's use of analo- 
gies to illustrate that Christ is fully God. The next chapter describes 
his use of images to illustrate that Christ is fully human. With this 
dual confession comes the dilemma of explaining how this one indi- 
vidual could be both vere Deus and vere homo. Chapter Eight seeks to 
draw together Cyril’s imagery and reconstruct his picture of Christ, 
thus offering his understanding of the solution to the christological 
paradox. 

With regard to the question of the importance of images to Cyril's 
christology, one will discover that although he perceives them to be 
illustrative of his christological formulae and declarations, he never- 
theless utilises them in a strategic manner, clarifying what he states 
about the person of Christ. A similar conclusion has been reached by 
Norris, in an article in which he questions the validity of the popular 
practise of categorising Patristic writers as either Logos-flesh or 
Logos-man. He suggests that at least in the case of Cyril of Alexan- 
dria the evidence demands “a reconsideration or modification of the 
typology itself’.* For Norris, the Logos-flesh model is simply inad- 
equate to describe Cyril’s christology. In fact, the tendency to label 
every christology as either Logos-flesh or Logos-man has, in Norris’s 
estimation, led to the characterisation of Cyril’s christology as a “con- 
cealed Apollinarianism”. It fails to recognise, Norris maintains, that 
Cyril has two “ways of talking" about the Incarnation. The first of 
these ways is his constant and frequent recital of traditional, orthodox 


? Norris, ‘Christological Models’, 256. 
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statements of faith. In numerous places Cyril either quotes or para- 
phrases passages of Scripture, the Nicene Creed, and statements from 
other Fathers. As Norris notices, Cyril takes pride in his recital of this 
christological vocabulary, and appeals to the authority of his sources 
often. From these sources Cyril extracts his expressions such as the 
Word “becoming man", “becoming enfleshed", and others. From 
here he develops his kenotic theme. Norris concludes that in this 
instance, Cyril christology is not an attempt to understand the rela- 
tion of the Word to flesh or to man, but “a series of attempts to make 
explicit the implications of a subject-attribute model for understand- 
ing what is involved in the self-emptying of the Word"? There is no 
originality on the part of Cyril here, but he never intended there to 
be. It was precisely in the unoriginal character of his christology that he 
saw to be its strength: it was the christology of Scripture and the 
Fathers. 

Norris finds a second “way of talking” by Cyril. This he calls 
Cyril's composition language, where Christ is the result of putting two 
things together. It 1s at this level that the Logos-flesh and Logos-man 
models find their supposed appropriateness. In other words, where 
Cyril ventures to describe the Person of Christ in terms of the union 
of the Word and flesh with a rational soul, he begins to address the 
relation between the Word and the flesh. Norris finds Cyril to be 
reluctant to speak in this way, and subordinates it to his “narrative 
language" about the Word becoming a human being. There is incon- 
sistency in Cyril's use of composition language depending on whether 
he is in his anü-Nestorian or anti-Apollinarian mood. It is at this stage 
that Norris finds Cyril's analogies to be helpful, though not crucial to 
the argument. Norris interprets Cyril to be guided in his thinking by 
“a pattern of christological predication and not a physical model".* 
This means that his physical analogies, such as the body-soul image, 
are not intended to demonstrate the composition of Christ, but to 
illustrate that the Logos is the one single agent of the Incarnation. 
Consequently, for Norris, Oyril’s physical images are not explana- 
tions, but “merely pointers to the truth intimated in the sound form 
of christological words"? 

Norris’ article does not attempt to reconstruct Cyril's christology, 
and his conclusion is reached almost as an afterthought. His concern 
is with “ways of talking", which, of course, included imagery. There 


3 Ibid., 261. 
* Ibid., 267. 
> Thid. 
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is, however, no investigation into the extent to which particular im- 
ages contain or express Cyril's christology. Furthermore, Norris does 
not seek to place Cyril’s analogies in their respective contexts; it is not 
his intention to do so. We intend not only to say something about 
Cyril's use of imagery, but also what it tells us about his christology. 

With regard to the question of Cyril’s christology one will see that 
a re-reading of Cyril in the light of his images reveals a coherent 
picture of Christ, and one in which the label ‘unification christology’ 
is entirely inappropriate. From the evidence provided, one can con- 
clude that scholars should reject the notion that Cyril's christology 1s 
a medium between Nestorianism and Apollinarianism, and that it is 
an attempt to unify two pre-existent things. On the contrary, the 
Alexandrian's theology 1s an attempt to understanding how one can 
conceive of a particular individual as both fully God and fully human. 
Cyril’s use of images, it will be argued, helps one to understand his 
conception of the mysterium Christi. 


PART ONE 


IHE CONTEXT OF CYRIL'S IMAGERY 


CHAPTER ONE 


IMAGES IN THE CONTEXT OF 
CYRIL'S LIFE AND WORK 


There is a great deal more that could be said about the Archbishop of 
Alexandria, but a synopsis of his life and work 1s indispensable to 
contextualising his imagery. What we hope the reader will gain from 
the chapter is a realisation that Cyril’s work did not occur within a 
vacuum. He did not retreat to a proverbial ivory tower in order to 
ponder the mysteries of the Christian faith. His thought was formu- 
lated in the crucible of at least two controversies, and it was ınflu- 
enced greatly by a deep devotion to the Holy Scriptures and an 
exceptional theological pedigree. In addition, Cyril was keen to use 
the language of the day, developing it into a vocabulary useful in 
professing orthodox theology. One must understand a bit more the 
context within which Cyril lived and wrote in order to understand 
more fully his christology. 


Cyril of Alexandria 


When Theophilus, the controversial Archbishop of Alexandria, died 
on Tuesday, 15 October 412, the choice of his successor marked a 
watershed in Church history, particularly in terms of the develop- 
ment of the Church's christological understanding and terminology. 
The son of ‘Theophilus’ sister ascended to the throne, chosen against 
the wishes of the government, which supported the archdeacon 
Timothy for the position. Cyril was consecrated Bishop of Alexandria 
three days after ‘Theophilus’ death. There the young Cyril began an 
international ministry which lasted for another thirty-two years, dur- 
ing which he defended the orthodox Nicene faith. he had received 
from his uncle and the other great Alexandrian fathers who preceded 
him on the throne of St. Mark. Whether denouncing the Arıans for 
denying the complete divinity of the Word of God, or anathematising 
the Nestorians for severing Christ into two individuals, Cyril was in a 
constant battle for the heart and soul of orthodoxy as he interpreted 
it in Scripture and the Fathers who preceded him. Still today the 
legacy of this great man—however one might view his politics or 
theology—lives on in churches of all persuasions. Regarding 
christological development, Cyril’s importance is articulated best by 
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Wickham: “The patristic understanding of the Incarnation owes 
more to Cyril of Alexandria than to any other individual theolo- 
gian.... All subsequent christology has proceeded, and must proceed, 
by way of interpretation of [his] picture [of Christ]”. ! Through the 
means of the Nestorian Controversy, the Council of Ephesus, and the 
Council of Chalcedon, if ıt can be seen as the consequence of the 
concord between Cyril and the Orientals, Cyril's christology carried 
further the orthodoxy of Nicaea, and helped the Church develop the 
vocabulary necessary to articulate the mysterium Christi. 

Little is known of Cyril’s life prior to his ascension to the See in 
412. The bishop and historian John of Nikiou reports that Cyril was 
born around 378 in Theodosios.* He was ordained Reader in the 
Alexandrian church by Theophilus in 403, and there began his for- 
mal ministry. In that same year Cyril accompanied his uncle to the 
Synod of the Oak, where John Chrysostom was deposed.? The event 
made such an impression on the young man that it was not until 417 
that Cyril had John's name restored to the diptychs in Alexandria, if 
at all.* Much of Cyril’s early life was probably spent in formal educa- 
tion, perhaps at the Philosophical-Catechetical school in Alexandria.? 
He would have had a thorough and comprehensive education, prob- 
ably being trained in pmtopı«n, ypapporıcn) and, of course, biblical 
studies. Cyril knew some Latin, perhaps to make use of Latin com- 
mentaries or to correspond with Rome, a skill which proved benefi- 
cial in the controversy with Nestorius, as Nestorius’ correspondence 
was left untranslated, and therefore often unread. 

Besides his controversies with the Arians and Nestorians, there 
were other groups with whom Cyril had disagreement: for example, 
he confiscated Novatian churches in Alexandria early in his reign. 
Outwith the Church, the Jewish community was long at odds with 


! Cyril of Alexandria: Select Letters (Oxford, 1983), xi. Likewise, J.A. McGuckin says 
that next to Athanasius, Cyril ‘has had the greatest impact on the articulation of this 
most central and seminal aspect of Christian doctrine’, see St. Cyril of Alexandria: The 
Christological Controversy, 1. 

? The Chronicle of John Bishop of Nikiou, ed. and trans. R.H. Charles (London, 1916), 
76. For additional information about the life of Cyril see McGuckin, The Christological 
Controversy, 2ff, and F.M. Young, From Nicaea to Chalcedon (London, 1983), 242-246. 

3 See Ep. 33 (ACO 1.1.7:148.2 PG 77:1590). 

* There is no reason to assume that Cyril in fact did restore John's name. Al- 
though he did contrast the heterodoxy of Nestorius with the orthodoxy of John, one 
must remember that John's deposition was on disciplinary and not doctrinal grounds. 
Cf. Ep. 33 (ACO 1.1.7:148.°%; PG 77:159C). It is noteworthy to recall that Cyril 
cited John in his Oratio ad Dominas (ACO 1.1.5:67.'*#; PG 76:1216A). Cf. McGuckin, 
The Christological Controversy, 5. 

? See McGuckin, The Christological Controversy, 4. 
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the Christians in Alexandria, and the new patriarch brought no 
changes with him to office. Violent clashes between the groups took 
place in the city, and on one occasion the death of a number of 
Christians resulted.? A gang of Jews sounded the alarm, claiming that 
the church was burning. When the Christians rushed to save the 
building, they were ambushed. Although Socrates reports that Cyril 
expelled the Jews after this event, it is likely that the story is embel- 
lished. Probably Cyril sought their expulsion, with some being ban- 
ished.’ In addition, he was in almost constant disagreement with 
Orestes, the city Prefect, and openly opposed the pagans in the city. 
In opposition to the cult of Isis, Cyril had the relics of the martyred 
Saints Cyrus and John taken to Menouthis. Socrates implicates Cyril 
in the brutal murder of the Neoplatonic philosopher Hypatia by a 
group of Christians. However, the evidence neither indicts nor exon- 
erates Cyril in the matter.? 

His tone in writing to and about these groups, especially the 
Nestorians, is interesting to note, albeit briefly. Young contends that 
Cyril was consumed with his mission to the point that he was blinded 
to “the doubtful morality of the means whereby his ends were 
achieved".? Cyril's mission was the establishment of the Christian 
faith, and he was willing, Young maintains, to use positive, even 
violent action to accomplish this mission. What does the internal 
evidence of the tone of his writings tell us? In both his Second and, 
interestingly enough, Third letters to Nestorius, Cyril refers to 
Nestorius as “his most pious and divinely favoured minister" and 
“your Reverence”.!° This, of course, could be mere common cour- 
tesy as Cyril was writing to another bishop, in particular the bishop of 
Constantinople. However, Cyril wrote elsewhere, *I am filled with 
love for Nestorius; nobody loves him more than I do”.!! There is no 
reason to think Cyril insincere. As one reads especially the early 
correspondence with Nestorius, one perceives that Cyril’s interest is 
two-fold: the unity of the Church, and its doctrinal purity. His inter- 
est is in doctrine rather than character assassination. For that reason, 
Cyril tends to attack the theology rather than the theologian. In Adver- 
sus Nestorium the tone changes a bit, with Oyril’s language being more 


9 Socrates, Hist. Eccl., 7.15. 

7 Cf. R.L. Wilken, Judaism and the Early Christian Mind (New Haven, 1971), 54-58. 

$ Socrates, Hist. Eccl., 7.7; 7.13. McGuckin cites these passages: The Christological 
Controversy, 7. 

? Young, From Nicaea to Chalcedon, 244. 

10 Ep. 4 (ACO 1.1.1:23.2°°, PG 77:40A); Ep. 17 (ACO 1.1.1: 33.45; PG 77:105A). 

II E. 9 (PG 77:61D). 
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confrontational. This can perhaps be explained by Nestorius' refusal 
to recant, and thus his becoming a danger to the Church, at least in 
Cyril’s perception. Still, the tone is not that of a ruthless politician 
seeking to destroy the character of an innocent participant, but a 
church-man concerned with the health and well-being of the Church. 
But how does this fit with the reports from men such as Socrates who 
brand Cyril a brutal man? There appears to be need for further 
research into Cyril's treatment of his opponents!^ —it could possibly 
be that Cyril's attitude toward those within the church, who are at 
least on common ground with Cyril, are viewed in a different way 
from those who are seen as an affront to the gospel and enemies of 
the Church. For example, at the end of his career he refused to join 
the chorus of those condemning Theodore of Mopsuestia, and he 
even calls upon the writings of John Chrysostom to help argue his 
point? If this is the case, it could help explain why mobs of 
Alexandrian Christians were prone to violence against those outwith 
the Church, but less so against those within the Church. In addition, 
it would stand to reason that Cyril’s tone against Nestorius would 
become less cordial and less conciliatory as the controversy 
progresses: the longer Nestorius persists in his refusal to recant, and 
instead continues to propagate his supposed heresy, the more danger- 
ous he becomes to the Church. Cyril would recognise this, and his 
attitude toward Nestorius would become more like his attitude to- 
ward enemies of the Church, rather than misled factions within it. 
We see something to account for this when Cyril asks, “If we have 
been commanded by Christ to love even our enemies, how much 
more does it follow that we should do the same to our brothers and 
especially fellow priests?"!^ Perhaps the evidence does not provide 
enough information to draw even the most fundamental conclusion 
that Cyril’s attitude was different towards those within and those 
outwith the Church, but it does call for a reconsideration of Cyril’s 
treatment of the Nestorians, and his other opponents. 

Cyril’s ministry began where Athanasius’ had left off—topically, 
that is, and not chronologically—battling against the Arians. Having 
begun in Alexandria, Arianism had plagued the fourth-century 


12 It is of benefit here to see Wilken’s Judaism and the Early Christian Mind, where he 
explores the relationship between Cyril and the Jews. Although Wilken’s intention is 
to show how this affected his exegesis, it could be a starting point for more work into 
how Cyril treated his opponents. 

» Oratio ad Dominas (ACO 1.1.5:67.'4#; PG 76:1216A). 

Ibid. 
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church there. The ruling at Nicaea had not killed the heresy for 
good, and Cyril followed Didymus and Theophilus in a marked de- 
termination to rid the region of this disease. His earliest works, e.g. 
Thesaurus and Dialogues with Palladius, were concerned almost exclu- 
sively with the Arian threat. ‘The Arians were also the foes in Cyril’s 
Commentary on the Gospel of John and various other early works. 

In 428 another opponent emerges. No longer is Cyril fighting only 
against the disease of Arianism, but now he must fight heresy from 
the East. A collection of sermons from the new archbishop of Con- 
stantinople sparked this new debate, this one with the Antiochenes, 
that led Cyril and the Church into a controversy which continues 
even until now. Cyril now fought on two fronts: against the Arian 
denial that the Logos made man was fully God, and against 
Antiochene dualistic christology, which Cyril interpreted as going 
back to the two-Sons doctrine of Diodore of Tarsus. It was the latter 
of the two which eventually consumed the remainder of Cyril’s life 
and work.!® 

One must remember that the respective christologies of both the 
Alexandrians and the Antiochenes had developed in response to 
Arianism, a common enemy. The two solutions, however, were 
disjoined and incongruous. ‘The Alexandrians defended the deity of 
Christ through a theory of kenosis, whereby God the Word descended 
to the level of humanity by truly becoming man. Emphasis was 
placed on the work of the Logos, and the unity of the Person of Christ 
was of primary importance: Jesus Christ was fully divine because he 
was God become man. The Antiochenes, on the other hand, de- 
fended the divinity of Christ from the starting point of the historical 
Jesus, whose life 1s recorded in the gospels. ‘The Arians had searched 
the gospels looking for references to Christ’s suffering, weeping, feel- 
ing pain, maturing, etc., in order to demonstrate that he could not be 
fully God, as God is beyond the reach of these experiences. In re- 
sponse, the Antiochenes placed emphasis on the two natures in 
Christ, arguing that the “human” things took place in and through 
the human nature, and the “divine” things through the divine nature. 
We will examine this dichotomy with relation to Cyril in a subse- 
quent chapter. 


I? For a more detailed investigation of Arius and Arianism see Hanson, The Search 
for the Christian Doctrine of God. 

16 However, as the writing of Cyril's massive Adversus Julianum demonstrates, Cyril 
was concerned with the pagan threat even later in his ministry. 
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The Council of Ephesus 


Controversy between writers in the two regions initially began when 
Apollinarius sought to answer the Arian threat with a radical doctrine 
of the Incarnation of the Logos. His solution was to explain the incar- 
nation as the Word replacing the rational mind of man, thus becom- 
ing the guiding principle in Christ. This image of an “incomplete 
man" was rejected, of course, by both the Alexandrians and the 
Antiochenes. But the event left the Antiochenes with suspicions of 
any Alexandrian christology which sounded the slightest bit like that 
of Apollinarius. It seems that any christological picture which came 
out of Alexandria was subjected to the test of Apollinarianism, and 
was perhaps, therefore, tainted from the start. 

The Antochene solution, in turn, presented problems for the 
Alexandrians. As Apollinarius had corrupted the orthodox 
Alexandrian picture of Christ, Diodore did the same for the 
Antiochene picture. The Alexandrians began interpreting Antiochene 
christology in the light of Diodore's dreaded two-Sons doctrine, 
which, whether intentionally or not, painted a picture of Christ in 
which the Son of God joined to himself a man, Jesus, who then was 
the Son of God as a result of this assumption. This hit right at the 
heart of Alexandrian soteriology, which demanded that Christ be 
God made man. Dualistic christology, as preached by Diodore, was 
as unacceptable as the corrupted christology of Apollinarius. With 
both schools interpreting the other in the light of these heresies, the 
Eastern Church was an environment npe for controversy when 
Nestorius ascended the throne of Constantinople in 428, some sixteen 
years after Cyril's rise to the throne of St. Mark. 

Not long after taking office, this young, well-spoken bishop began 
preaching highly controversial sermons, questioning some of the basic 
tenets of the Church's dogma. When a collection of Nestorius’ ser- 
mons was circulated, it found its way to Cyril in Alexandria. In these 
messages Nestorius denied the validity of the appellation of Beotökog 
for Mary, the Mother of Jesus, opting instead for Xpiovótokoc. This 
prompted Cyril to act. In both his paschal letter of 429!” and a letter 
to the monks in Egypt? in the same year, Cyril denounced those who 
would abandon ®eotöxog. For Cyril, denying that Mary was the 
Mother of God amounted to denying that Christ was God made 
man. Cyril had been prepared for this battle by his prior polemic 


I Hom. Pasch. 17 (PG 77:768A-789A). 
18 Ep. 1, 
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against the Arians, whose christology led to the same conclusion: 
Christ was perceived to be less than fully God. Armed with the 
christological foundation of Athanasius and his Alexandrian pedigree, 
Cyril confronted Nestorius directly in a series of letters to the bishop. 
After no common ground could be reached between Cyril and 
Nestorius—the “common ground” actually amounted to Cyril’s call 
for Nestorius to recant—both men appealed to Rome. Pope Celestine 
I called a synod in Rome to be held in 430. At the synod 
Nestorianism was condemned, and a letter dispatched to Nestorius 
with news of the decision. To the letter Cyril attached twelve anath- 
emas. Nestorius was instructed to approve the anathemas or face 
excommunication. Nestorius refused, and appealed to Emperor 
Theodosius II, who in turn called a general council for Pentecost 431 
in Ephesus.'? Cyril and his contingent arrived in Ephesus and con- 
vened the council, without the Oriental delegation. As Grillmeier has 
noted, the Council was not concerned with developing new vocabu- 
lary, or even clarifying existing language, for articulaüng the 
Church's christology. Instead, its primary objective was to affirm the 
content of orthodox belief about the Incarnation, and to address 
christological content which did not conform to orthodoxy.? One 
important development that did take place, however, was the con- 
ciliar acceptance of Nicaea as the standard of orthodoxy. From this 
point on, all christology would be contrasted with the Nicene formula 
to determine orthodoxy. At Ephesus this took place by reading the 
statement from Nicaea for the participants, then reading any works in 
question. The works would be compared with the orthodox formula, 
and those conforming to the statement would be accepted, those not 
conforming to it rejected. Cyril’s Second Letter to Nestorius was read and 
affirmed to be orthodox as an expression of the faith of Nicaea. 
Nestorius’ reply to that letter was rejected, and Nestorius was con- 
demned as a heretic. John of Antioch arrived with the Oriental del- 
egation, convened another council, and deposed Cyril. Outraged by 
the debacle, Theodosius deposed Cyril, Nestorius, and Memnon 
bishop of Ephesus, and had them kept under arrest. After their re- 
lease from custody, Cyril returned to Alexandria a hero, and 
Nestorius retired to a monastery in Antioch. The proceedings of the 
council, however, ended up providing a foundation for the eventual 
reconciliation between Cyril and his Antiochene opponents. 


19 Subsequently known as the Third Ecumenical Council of the Church. 
McGuckin provides a detailed discussion of the events surrounding the Council of 
Ephesus in his chapter, “The Context of the Ephesus Crisis’, 53-125. 

20 A. Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition, vol 1 (Atlanta, 1975), 484-5. 
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It was not until 433 that an accord was reached between Cyril and 
the Orientals. The Formulary of Reunion?! , which both parties 
signed, approved Nestorius’ condemnation for heresy, tempered the 
twelve anathemas, and rejected dualistic christology. The problem for 
the Cyrillian side was found in the “two natures" language of the 
formulary. Cyril, however, interpreted this as a distinction, rather 
than a separation, and approved the document as orthodox. ‘This did 
not satisfy the monophysite party, and the Council of Chalcedon 
(451) eventually became necessary. Cyril had always claimed to desire 
unity within the Church, but never at the expense of orthodoxy.” 
The Formulary stands as a lasüng testimony to Cyril's awareness that 
technical language is subservient to the theology 1s seeks to articulate. 
The concern was for proper doctrine, not a particular description 
thereof, per se.” Even on his deathbed Cyril refused to condemn his 
old adversary Theodore of Mopsuestia, once again demonstrating the 
higher need for proper theology rather than proper language alone. 

The controversial life of Cyril of Alexandria ended on 27 June 
444, in Alexandria. He had spent his entire ministerial life fighting for 
orthodoxy against the heretic and the infidel. Regardless of the judge- 
ment history has rendered, or will render, one thing 1s certain: Cyril 
was most concerned with the one theme of the Person and work of 
Christ, the Lord and Saviour. Indeed, Cyril's ministry and theology, 
indivisible for him, are best described as Christocentric. Although 
Cyril’s death was the end of his long ministry to the Church, his 
legacy remained, and the controversy of which he was so integral a 
part, continued for long after 444, culminating in Chalcedon.?* 


Cyril’s Writing Career 


Much of Cyril’s ministry was dedicated to writing. He produced a 
great amount of material, including commentaries, letters, sermons, 


21 See Grillmeier, 497-500. For the Formulary of Reunion, see ACO 1.1.4:17.9% 
PG 77:177A. 

22 I call on you as my brother and entreat you before Christ and the elect angels 
to join us in holding and teaching [sound doctrine], so that the peace of the churches 
may be preserved and God's priests may have an abiding bond of unbroken love and 
harmony’, Ep. 4 (ACO 1.1.1:28.?°°; PG 77:49A), Wickham's translation. There is 
no reason to doubt Oyril’s sincerity. 

?3 We will be addressing this theme throughout the course of this book. 

?* A more detailed description of theological development and discussion between 
Cyril's death and the Council of Chalcedon, and subsequent to Chalcedon can be 
found in Young, From Nicaea to Chalcedon; Grillmeier, vols. 1 and 2.2; and I.R. Tor- 
rance, Christology after Chalcedon (Norwich, 1988). 
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treatises, and other dogmatic-polemical wriüngs. The extant com- 
plete works and fragments fill ten volumes of Migne's Patrologia Graeca 
(68-77). While Cyril was living many of his works were translated 
into Latin, especially his correspondence with the Roman Church. In 
addition, there have been Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopic, and Arabic 
versions of many writings. Cyril’s literary activity is divided by the 
Nestorian Controversy into two periods: ante-428, in which his works 
were primarily exegetical with the Arians as the opponent; and post- 
428, in which Cyril is concerned with the Nestorian heresy and a 
description of the Incarnate Christ. The exegetical material Cyril 
produced is greater in volume than any other genre, and McGuckin 
has posited that Cyril would probably have been convinced that his 
commentaries would be his greatest feat.?® 

Cyril composed commentaries on the Old Testament books of 
Isaiah, two on the Pentateuch, the Minor Prophets collectively, 
Kings, Psalms, Proverbs, Song of Songs, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Dan- 
iel. Most well-known would be two commentaries on the Pentateuch: 
De adoratione et cultu in spiritu. et veritate and Glaphyra. The former is 
comprised of seventeen books, and is in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween Cyril and Palladius. The latter differs from the former in that it 
follows the order of the biblical books and is not in the form of a 
dialogue. ‘The masterpiece of Cyril’s New Testament commentaries is 
one on the Gospel of John, written before the Nestorian Controversy. 
Other New ‘Testament works include a collection of homilies on 
Luke, and commentaries on Matthew, Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
and Hebrews. 

Prior to the Nestorian Controversy, Cyril waged war against the 
Arian heresy.^' Two large works contain his attack on the Arians, 
Thesaurus de sancta et consubstantiali Trinitate and De sancta et consubstantiali 
Trinitate. These two works are similar to the Athanasian anti-Arian 
polemic. ‘The controversy with Nestorius began with two of Cyril's 
writings, his Paschal Letter of 429 and his Letter to the Egyptian Monks, 
which Young believes was written to consolidate his alliance with the 
monks, traditional “shock-troops” of the Alexandrian fathers.?? 
Cyril’s anti-Nestorian polemic is best characterised by his five vol- 
umes Adversus Nestoru blasphemias, and his Second and Third Letters to 


^? For a full listing and description of Cyril’s works, see J. Quasten, Patrology (Mary- 
land, 1963), 116-142. 

26 McGuckin, The Christological Controversy, 4. 

?’ For a study of the Arian Controversy, see R.P.C. Hanson, The Search for the 
Christian Doctrine of God (Edinburgh, 1988). 

28 Young, From Nicaea to Chalcedon, 214. 
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Nestorius, the latter being accompanied by the famous (or infamous?) 
Tweloe Anathemas. 'There is a great deal of other correspondence from 
Cyril which enlightens us about his christology and ministry. During 
this period Cyril produced three works for the Emperor and his sis- 
ters entitled De recta fide, and his Apologeticus ad Imperatorem, written 
after the Council of Ephesus, defended his actions at the council. 
Contra Diodore et Theodore and Contra Synousiastas are polemics against 
the teachers of Nestorius and the Synousiasts respectively. His two 
greatest christological works are Scholia de incarnatione Unigeniti. and 
Quod unus sit Christus, which was probably his last anti-Nestorian work. 
A large volume written to refute Julian the Apostate’s Against the 
Galilaeans was Cyril’s Contra Julianum. ‘The primary theme of Cyril’s 
writings is the Person of Christ. Regardless of the front on which he 
was fighting, the topic seemed always to be the mysterium Christi, and 
how it is rightly to be understood. 


Influences on Cyril 


In this section I want to introduce the sources of Cyril's christological 
thought and/or expression, stating briefly the three most prevalent 
influences on the thought and writings of the patriarch. In addition, 
the following chapters on the use of images from Scripture and phi- 
losophy will contain further evidence of how influential each was in 
Cyril's christology. 

The least influential of these is philosophy. Although there has 
been much debate on the influence philosophy had on Cyril, there is 
far from a consensus. Wickham says that Cyril had little desire to 
know “science, history, philosophy, and other secular pursuits,” and 
although he did read Plato, Homer, and other philosophers, his pur- 
pose was more for form than for content? Many scholars join 
Wickham in discounting Cyril’s use of philosophy and science as 
shallow and non-technical. Others have gone further, arguing that 
Cyril had almost no serious knowledge of or interest in the philoso- 
phers. But is this the case? Siddals has shown quite convincingly that 
Cyril was not only aware of philosophical ıdeas, but used them exten- 
sively in his theological predication. Her conclusion is that Cyril has 
a "firm grasp of key logical concepts", and “has absorbed the princi- 
ples of elementary logic”.°° In addition, both Siddals and Grant have 


29 Wickham, Select Letters, xiv. 
30 R.M. Siddals, ‘Logic and Christology in Cyril of Alexandria’, JTS (ns) 38 
(1987), 342 and 350. 
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shown that Cyril went beyond secondary sources to the originals in 
terms of his use of Greek philosophy; although it is probable that 
Cyril was first introduced to the Greek writers through Christian 
sources, namely Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius of Caesarea, Justin 
Martyr, and the anonymous work De Trinitate?! One note-worthy 
philosopher to whom Grant claims Cyril was introduced is the Aris- 
totelian commentator Alexander of Aphrodisias. Grant spends some 
time showing Cyril's familiarity with Alexander’s works.” It is clear 
that Cyril had knowledge of the philosophers, and had chosen to 
make use of some of their concepts in his theological expression; for 
example, àna0fj; ráðn, which Young claims to have been “current 
Neoplatonist teaching”.”” We know that Cyril knew the philosophers, 
and was familiar with their teachings, although it is not known that 
he was schooled in them. We believe that we can demonstrate that 
the influence of philosophy on Cyril was confined primarily to his 
style of argument—as argued by Siddals—and language. It will pri- 
marily be vocabulary and imagery which find their way from philoso- 
phy to Cyril’s christology. Cyril was not a philosopher, but a theolo- 
gian. His christology was not a ‘sacred’ philosophy, but the result of 
his understanding of the Bible and the Alexandrian interpretation of 
it. One cannot dismiss, however, the influence of philosophical im- 
ages on Cyril’s christology. ‘This will be developed at a later point. 
Those who had the greatest influence on Cyril were, as would be 
expected, the well-known Alexandrian theologians; we have already 
indicated Cyril’s Alexandrian heritage. Most notable of these was 
Athanasius, who was, without doubt, the single, most significant of 
the Fathers for Cyril. Others included the Cappadocians, Didymus 
the Blind, Clement, and Theophilus. Kerrigan has argued that 
Jerome influenced Cyril’s biblical interpretation, either through 
Cyril’s direct reading of his commentaries or through other writers.** 
Also, Wickham has posited that Cyril’s reference to nurture “at the 


3! R.M. Grant, ‘Greek Literature in the Treatise De Trinitate and Cyril Contra 
Julianum; FTS n.s. 15 (1964), 265-279. 

32 Ibid., 275-279. 

55 F.M. Young, ‘A Reconsideration of Alexandrian Christology’, JEH 22 (1971), 
112. See also H. Chadwick, ‘Eucharist and Christology in the Nestorian Contro- 
versy’, 715 (ns) 2 (1951), 145-164. Cf. J.D. McCoy, ‘Philosophical Influences on the 
Doctrine of the Incarnation in Athanasius and Cyril of Alexandria’, Encounter 38 
(1977), 362-391. 

34 A. Kerrigan, St. Cyril of Alexandria: Interpreter of the Old Testament (Rome, 1952), 
435ff. 
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hands of holy and orthodox Fathers," may allude to training by 
monks, though this is in no way certain.” 

The influence Athanasius had on Cyril cannot be overstated. One 
of Cyril’s first works, his Thesaurus de Trinitate, was based largely on 
Athanasius’ Contra Arianos.*® Sellers calls Cyril a “disciple of 
Athanasius”.”’ There is no doubt that the extent to which Athanasius 
was a model for Cyril and helped mould his christological thinking 
and expression is great. Ihe Alexandrian theological tradition was 
passed faithfully from Athanasius to Cyril. McGuckin summarises 
Athanasius’ influence on Cyril well: “even before 428 Cyril’s mind 
had already been shaped, formed in the living christological tradition 
of his church, summarised in the great Athanasius".?? Cyril inherited 
his theological tradition from his "Father" Athanasius. As we shall 
see, however, Cyril’s christology was more than a mere restatement 
of Athanasius thought, and the developments to Alexandrian 
christology which Cyril brought about guaranteed its ultimate sur- 
vival in the East. 

Here we need to comment briefly on the part which Scripture 
played in Cyril's christology. We will return to this in greater detail 
later. The most comprehensive study of Cyril’s exegesis has been 
done by Kerrigan. Kerrigan, and most since his work, focused on the 
“senses” of scripture as understood by Cyril and other fathers. The 
spiritual sense (dewpıa nvevnorich), in Kerrigan’s estimation, along 
with Wilken and others, provided Cyril with a typological exegesis, in 
which various Old Testament events portrayed the coming Christ. 
Young has taken issue with categorising Cyril and the other fathers as 
typological, allegorical, literal, or, in Cyril’s case, eclectic.?? Her con- 
tention is that these distinctions were totally foreign to the Fathers, 
whose primary concern was with appropriation of the text rather 
than artificial categorisations of particular exegetical methods. 
Young’s excellent study recognises the important connection between 
exegesis and theology in the Fathers. Attempting to separate them 
leads to confusion and misunderstanding. At any rate, Cyril sees the 
link between the Old Testament and the New Testament in the toro 


35 Wickham, Select Letters, xiii. Cf. ACO 1.1.3:22.8. This passage is Cyril's own 
profession of faith. 

36 See esp. J. Liébaert, La Doctrine christologique de Saint Cyrille d'Alexandrie avant la 
querelle Nestoriene (Lille, 1951), 22tf. 

37 R.V. Sellers, Two Ancient Christologies (London, 1940), 80. 

38 McGuckin, 176. 

39 F. M. Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Foundation of the Christian Church (London, 
1997). 
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Xptotov found in the Old Testament. For our study, we are interested 
in what part they play in zllustrating Cyril’s christology. ‘The distinction 
between Cyril’s exegesis and his illustration 1s anything but clear. To 
separate Cyril's exegesis from his christology is reading back into 
Cyril modern forms of classification. However, to determine the ex- 
tent to which he uses Old ‘Testament passages to illustrate the Incar- 
nation does not necessitate an investigation of his exegetical strate- 
gies, methods, or whatever other hermeneutic categories one might 
seek to devise. The fact of the matter is that Cyril sees in a number of 
passages useful images which direct the mind towards a fuller under- 
standing of the mysterium Christi. It is this understanding, in Cyril’s 
thought, which we are seeking to discover, not his concept of Old 
Testament (biblical?) exegesis, per se. 

It is clear that there was no influence on Cyril like the Scriptures. 
As his writings make abundantly clear Cyril had a devotion to the 
understanding and interpretation of the Bible that consumed his en- 
tire ministry. Even beyond the influence of Athanasius and the Alex- 
andria tradition he fought so hard to defend, the Scriptures were the 
life-blood of his theology. Certainly this was the case with christology. 
From the time Cyril arrived on the International scene until his 
death, two forces guided his christological thinking: the Bible and 
orthodox theology.*! Couple these Christian influences with Cyril’s 
ability to use and mould the language of the day into a useful vocabu- 
lary, and one has a theologian equipped for the arduous task of 
preserving orthodoxy while simultaneously expressing it in more clear 
terms in the face of persistent heresy. ‘These were the influences 
which most shaped and guided the Alexandrian Patriarch's theologi- 


cal development and expression. 


40 


40 The fact that most of his work was commentary on Scripture is sufficient to 
argue this point. In addition, though, even a cursory reading of his works reveals his 
constant reference to Scripture as the source of his theology. The Fathers, particu- 
larly in their statements at Nicaea and Constantinople, are an important interpreta- 
tive element for Cyril. Their theology is affirmed as a proper interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. Nestorius, Cyril believes, has rejected biblical and Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
doctrine, and is thus heretical. 

41 Wickham states, ‘What he [Cyril] brought with him to office were an enviable 
knowledge of the Bible and orthodox theology’, Select Letters, xvi. McGuckin concurs, 
writing, ‘the substance of his [Cyril’s] learning is built upon the twin pillars of biblical 
theology and the prior patristic tradition’, The Christological Controversy, 3. Cf. Cyril’s 
Ep. 55 (ACO 1.1.4:49.!-61.!8; PG 77:289D-320A), in which he expounds the Nicene 
Creed. Sound doctrine, he says, comes from following the inspired Scriptures. For 
Cyril, the Fathers at Nicaea (and Constantinople) produced an accurate representa- 
tion of the faith of the Scriptures. 


CHAPTER TWO 
IMAGES AND CYRIL’S USE OF SCRIPTURE 


As with the development of Cyril’s christology in general, his use of 
images does not occur in a vacuum; there are a variety of determi- 
nants which affect how they find their way into his christology and 
the role they are intended to play in such discussions. Earlier we 
addressed the context of his life and ministry; that is, those events and 
influences in his life which helped shape his christological thinking. It 
is important that one understands especially the Nestorian Contro- 
versy, as it was within the heat of such a debate that his vocabulary 
and imagery was refined and took a concrete form. We will now both 
hone and expand our previous discussion. In the next two chapters 
our interest lies in the sources of Cyril's images and the influence they 
have on his use of them. This will mean an expansion of our discus- 
sions of his use of Scripture and philosophy, in particular. As we will 
see, he was able to find in both areas analogies which served his 
purpose, and he made use of them frequently. In this chapter our 
interest lies in the Bible as the source of Cyril’s imagery and the 
influence it had on his use of them. Our goal will be to discover why 
Cyril chooses the images he did, what force they are intended to 
possess, and what role their are meant to play in his christology. Our 
investigation will lead us to conclude that his images are analogical in 
nature and serve the purpose of illustrating his description of the 
Incarnation, rather than being descriptive tools themselves. In the 
end we will be better prepared to reconstruct his christology based on 
an examination and interpretation of his christological imagery. 
That Cyril of Alexandria employs images from the Old Testament 
as illustrations of the Incarnation 1s quite obvious. He sets out in his 
Scholia de Incarnatione Unigeniti to “demonstrate the manner of union 
(tpónoç tís EvWoews) using illustrations (napadetypwata) from the di- 
vinely inspired Scripture as in types (èv tonotc)”.! How he concludes 
that these passages are examples and types of Christ, and the extent 
to which they "demonstrate" the manner of union are less clear. 
Interestingly enough, these illustrations have often been ignored by 
scholars in their interpretation of his christology. Perhaps this void of 


| Scholia (PG 75:1377D). 
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study into Cyril's use of scriptural images is the result of a failure to 
take seriously his understanding and use of Scripture, as Wilken has 
aptly pointed out: “The discussion of Cyril’s theology has gone almost 
without reference to his interpretation of the Scriptures”.* The wealth 
of christological material contained in these analogies has been over- 
looked because of this lack of interest, which 1s an unfortunate conse- 
quence. We are, therefore, presented with a two-fold task. First, we 
must address the matter of Cyril's understanding of the Scripture, and 
then determine how that understanding affects his use of scriptural 
images in his christological discussions. This will develop for us a 
foundation upon which we can construct his picture of Christ as 
illustrated in scriptural analogies. 

Little work has been done specifically in the area of Cyril’s 
hermeneutic. Kerrigan's volume has been the standard for scholars 
since its publication,’ and has been complemented in recent years by 
Wilken's insightful study of the influence of Judaism on Cyril’s ex- 
egesis of both the Old and New Testaments.* Otherwise, most recent 
works join Koen? and Welch, simply summarising and affirming 
Kerrigan’s fundamental conclusions. In a wider context, F. Young 
has added a great deal to the debate over the patristic understanding 
and use of the Bible,’ as has Thomas F. Torrance? The latter two 
works have called into question the traditional categories of “literal”, 
"typological", and “allegorical” as descriptions of exegetical systems. 
Such clear distinctions were not known to the patristic writers, and, as 
Young contends, the matter of appropriation was most important, 
whereby the received text was applied to Christian discussions as 
though it was intended ultimately for the Christian community. Her 
observations question Kerrigan's conclusions about Cyril's under- 
standing of the “senses” of Scripture, and a re-evaluation of Cyril’s 
hermeneutic considering such observations would be of significant 
value. Our intention is not to enter into the debate over exegesis, 


2 Wilken, Judaism and the Early Christian Mind, 3. 

3 Kerrigan, St. Cyril of Alexandria: Interpreter of the Old Testament. In addition, 
Kerrigan has produced an article dealing with Cyril’s use of the New Testament, 
"The Objects of the Literal and Spintual Senses of Scripture in the New Testament 
according to Cyril of Alexandria’, StudPat 8 (1957), 354-374. 

* Wilken, Judaism. 

? L. Koen, Saving Passion: Incarnational and Soteriological Thought in Cyril of Alexandria’s 
Commentary on the Gospel of John (Uppsala, 1991). 

6 L. Welch, Christology and Eucharist in the Early Thought of Cyril of Alexandria (London, 
1994). 

7 Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Foundation of the Christian Church. 

5 T. F. Torrance, Divine Meaning: Studies in Patristic Hermeneutics (Edinburgh, 1997). 
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though such debate is needed, but to make some observations about 
both Oyril’s understanding and his use of Scripture within a 
christological context. This review will reveal two important conclu- 
sions that will, in turn, be the basis of a further investigation into the 
images of Christ found in the Hebrew Scriptures, and the force they 
are intended to have in illustrating the mysterium Christi. First, many, 
though not all, Old Testament passages can be interpreted in two 
equally valid ways, depending on the perspective of the interpreter. 
Second, it is the skopos (oKonög), or purpose, of Scripture that allows 
for the two interpretations. The two-fold purpose of Scripture, and 
thus the two meanings of some passages, allows for a particular text to 
be a type of Christ, if a component of the image corresponds to a 
statement made about Chrst elsewhere in Scripture. In addition, 
analogies “demonstrate” the Incarnation insofar as they point the 
reader’s mind to something that is ineffable, and make it more clear. 
They are not intended to be models of the Incarnation, but analogies, 
by which some component of Cyril’s christology is qualified and clari- 


fied. 


The Self-Revelation of God: 
Cyril’s Understanding of the Old Testament 


The basis for Cyril’s understanding of the Old Testament is his con- 
ception of a two-fold purpose for Scripture. As we shall see, this is not 
the same thing as two senses, for the latter connotes something about 
the nature of the text, whereas the former is concerned with the 
intention of the author, his oxondg. Inseparable from this is Cyril's 
belief that Scripture was “spoken by the one Holy Spirit”, and is thus 
the logos of God.” Regardless of immediate human authorship the Old 
Testament is God speaking to humankind, and it is therefore 4 
Gednvevotog Tpayt).'!? Consequently, Cyril's interest is in why the 
Spirit of God spoke these words to humankind. 

Initially, the Old Testament was delivered to the people of God, in 
Cyril's opinion, in order to guide their behaviour. The ordinances of 
the Law are joined with narratives, prophecies, and proverbs for the 
purpose of leading the Jews to right conduct, which was obedience to 
their God. Moreover, the prescriptive elements of the Old Testament 
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are of use to the Christian as well, to reveal to us the proper standards 
of moral living. This is what we have chosen to term the prescriptive 
purpose of Scripture. In other words, God has spoken to his people— 
the record of which is the Old Testament—to prescribe a standard of 
behaviour, whether ceremonial, legal, or moral. 

This first purpose is superseded, however, by a higher raison d'être. 
In the Scripture that God has spoken to his people, he is about the 
work of progressively revealing himself, a process culminating ulti- 
mately in the Incarnation of the Logos of God. The written logos of 
God is therefore intrinsically related to the Logos of God who be- 
came a human being in the Incarnation. This 1s, then, the revelatory 
purpose of Scripture. ‘The Old ‘Testament is not the final revelation of 
God, but contains the “first elements” of God’s self-disclosure, the 
initial Vox Dei to his people.!! As it is the beginning of God's revelation 
of himself, it is only a partial revelation. Cyril illustrates his point with 
the interesting analogy of a painting.!? An artist begins with outlines 
and shadows that faintly resemble the intended outcome. Progres- 
sively, more clarity and colour are added to the outlines until eventu- 
ally the finished painting appears out of what was once only a shadow 
of the completed portrait. ‘The outlines are not done away with, but 
they are refined as more paint is added. In time the shadows give way 
to what was the ultimate intention of the artist. ‘This is how one ought 
to understand the progressive self-revelation of God. ‘The Old Testa- 
ment is like the outlines and dark shadows of the painting. In its 
passages God is giving an initial statement about himself. ‘That state- 
ment is, just like the outlines, in need of refinement and clarity, and is 
incomplete; not with regards to its historical elements, but in its role 
as the medium by which God progressively reveals himself. Christ 
serves to transform the outlines and shadows, as it were, into the 
finished painting, as he is the complete and full self-revelation of God. 
In him [Christ] the revelation of God which began softly and dimly in 
the Old Testament is completed.!? Therefore, the Old Testament is 
both incomplete and complete at the same time, with Christ making 
the difference.!* We shall return to this in a moment. 

The hermeneutical consequence of affirming a two-fold purpose of 
Scripture is, for Cyril, a recognition that many, though not all, pas- 
sages of the Old Testament contain two (at least) equally valid ways of 
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being read. In his Commentary on the Minor Prophets Cyril states about 
the text in question, “These verses have two meanings”, although this 
is not necessarily true of all prophecies.!” The same is true of both 
narratives and ordinances of the Old Testament, and those which 
can be interpreted in two ways are to be inspected so that both 
meanings may be discovered.!? One must take caution, however, as 
some narratives and ordinances have only one meaning, rather than 
two.!’ Likewise, some proverbs have but one way in which they 
should be interpreted, while others should be explored for a second, 
inner meaning.!? In each type of Old Testament literature all texts 
have an obvious, historical meaning, while there are some texts which 
have two. The interpretation that 1s proper for all passages is termed 
iotopia. When a text possesses a second interpretation it is called the 
Bempio nvevuorcn. Each passage should be considered according to 
its own mode or manner; that is, its purpose.'? In other words, if the 
purpose of the text is question is solely prescriptive, then only the 
iotopia is to be found. However, if the purpose of a particular pas- 
sage is additionally revelatory, then one ought to seek for the 6ewpia 
nvevnorıcn. We will see shortly how Cyril distinguishes those pas- 
sages that possess a two-fold purpose from those with only a prescrip- 
tive purpose. 

Translating these expressions causes great difficulty, as the tradi- 
tional English translations can carry considerable baggage. We have 
chosen to translate iotopia as “historical meaning" and @Oempia 
nvevpnarıcn as "spiritual meaning", but would clarify these transla- 
tions as follows. “Historical” should not be understood as implying 
that other interpretations do not find their reality in historical events. 
Likewise, one should not read these translations as synonyms for the 
traditional categories of literal and allegorical (or typological). The 
focus of both totopia and Sewpia nvevuorıcn is the intention of the 
author—in this case the Holy Spint—and not a hermeneutical 
method or system. ‘The hypothesis that Gempia nvevnarıkn is not true 
to the text, and is therefore eisegesis rather than exegesis does not 
hold up under examination. Neither is it correct to assume that 
Bempta. nvevnarıcn is unconcerned with the Stz «m Leben of the pas- 
sage. 
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On the other hand, the designations of historical and spiritual 
should not be mistaken as affirming a xopiouóc between the KdopLocg 
aic8ntóg and the xóopog vontóc. Although Cyril recognised and af- 
firmed the transcendence of God and the distinction between the 
Creator and the creature, he does not infer from this that a complete 
separation exists such that God is incapable of working really and 
truly within his creation. Quite the opposite is true: God must be 
understood to work within our time and space, otherwise the entire 
system of kenosis, whereby God himself becomes human in order to 
redeem humankind, is undermined. In addition, the Incarnation is a 
reality, rather than a docetic manifestation.*? There is not a hint of 
this type of separation in Cyril’s thought. Like his mentor Athanasius 
before him, he has rejected the Platonic and Neoplatonic idea of a 
separation of realities.?! In the end, however, translations must be 
made, and we have chosen to use the terms "historical meaning" and 
"spiritual meaning", trusting that this discussion has been a sufficient 
warning about reading too much into the English terms. We will 
employ the Greek regularly to aid the reader in avoiding unnecessary 
confusion. Furthermore, a discussion of Cyril's use of iotopia and 
Bewpia nvevnarıcn will help clarify their intended uses. 

The iotopia of a text is that interpretation that is derived from the 
things in it that are perceived by the senses.?? The historical meaning 
itself is not what is perceptible to the senses, but rather the compo- 
nents of the passage which reveal the historical meaning. In other 
words, it is not the referent of the text that 1s historical, but the 
particular parts of the text itself. The command in Exodus for Moses 
to “put your hand in your bosom” provides a clear example. In 
reading the text, the senses observe a command intended to invoke a 
response from Moses: he is to place his hand within his garment. 
Therefore, the totopta of the text is the command itself, because it 1s 
understood by the senses. Consequently, the historical meaning is 
obvious, and can be found without outside assistance or additional 
information: the text itself provides its own interpretation.?* This is 
not to imply that Cyril does not recognise various figures of speech, 
such as simile, metaphor, and the like. Obviously he acknowledges 
these tools of rhetoric, and sees them as important means by which 
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the intended message is carried.?? In fact, the recognition of tropes by 
Cyril strengthens our contention that by iotopia he means that inter- 
pretation which can be discerned by the human mind using the sense, 
rather than some "sense" presumably possessed by the passage itself. 
The iocopia is that which is concerned with the “events and pro- 
nouncements of history".^? Cyril says that it was intended to be a rule 
of right conduct? to warn Israel of the consequences of her sin,”® 
and ultimately to lead her to righteousness.^? Thus the historical in- 
terpretation of the Old ‘Testament was proper for Israel. Cyril writes, 
"[I|n their own time [the Scriptures] were understood as they were 
spoken, as in the command to Moses, "Put your hand in your 
bosom"".9? This is true for each of the narratives, ordinances, prov- 
erbs, and prophecies of the Old Testament, even those that possess 
two meanings. The iotopia is also useful to the Christian interpreter. 
Therefore, “we do not do away with what is useful in the totopia as 
though it is useless (&w\ov)”.”! Likewise, in his Commentary on Hosea, 
Cyril writes, “No argument will persuade us to belittle the iotopia”.°? 
Before the Bewpia nvevnarıkn is sought, “we shall first explain the 
things which were written historically (tà iotopıx®g nenpaypédva)”.* 
There is practical instruction in the iotopia for the Christian: 6 fig 
iotopiag NAS Avaneıdeı Aóyog to abstain from the works of the 
flesh.?* The historical meaning is important for, and is a proper inter- 
pretation of the texts of the Old Testament, as is summarised in the 
following statement from Cyril’s Commentary on Isaiah: 


Those who belittle (rapowtoópevou the iotopia in the divinely inspired 
Scriptures as being something useless (&wAov), miss the ability to under- 
stand more the proper meaning (tpönov) of the things written in them.... 
When things from the Holy Scriptures that have been written historically 
(Lotopukóc) are introduced to us, what is useful from the historical facts 
(tig iovopiac) is properly pursued, in order that the divinely inspired 
Scriptures may be seen to altogether save and help us.? 
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The interpreter discovers the iotopta of a text because of a particular 
perspective, that of viewing the passage ın the light of ıts prescriptive 
purpose. Cyril refers to this as observing the text aivıynatwößc, and 
indicates that this is the manner in which the Jews perceived the Old 
Testament. °° By this he means that the spiritual meaning of the 
passage was hidden from them, and not that the historical meaning 
was insignificant. Interpreting Scripture with regard to its prescriptive 
purpose results in discovering the iotopia, a legitimate interpretation 
of the Old Testament. 

As we just saw, the Jews observed the Scripture aivıynatwößc. 
However, Christians are said to observe the same text vontdc, 
TVEDHOTIKÖG, Kal xoá ye TO KAnBEc.?” Once again we see that per- 
spective determines interpretation. When viewed enigmatically (1.e., 
considering the historical components of the text alone), a passage 
yields the historical meaning (iotopia). However, when viewed in the 
hght of the revelatory purpose of Scripture, the passage yields the 
Bewmpio mvevpatiKh, which is the higher of the two interpretations and 
the one for which the Christian exegete should look. ‘There is nothing 
to prevent the Scripture from using the iotopia in an elegant manner, 
i.e., not to “expound the lives, but to impart the knowledge of his 
saving mystery, that the word concerning him become true and 
clear".?? In commenting on the Pentateuch, Cyril says that he will 
begin by explaining the iotopia, but will then explore the passages 
more deeply in order to give a clear explanation of the 0sgopía 
nvevnarıcn.’ The spiritual meaning is an “inner meaning" that can- 
not be discovered based on the historical elements of the passage 
alone. Many prophetic statements go beyond the mere historical 
meaning to one that is innermost (cœtáta) and spiritual 
(xvevpatixe).*! The Sempia nvevnarıcn is deep, and requires the in- 
terpreter to seek eagerly and earnestly for the meaning that is bur- 
ied in the text.** It is like a flower covered by leaves; the spiritual 
meaning is obscured if only the historical components of the passage 
are seen. The iotopta must be peeled away, like the leaves covering 
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the flower, if the Gewpia rnvevnorikn is to be found. We must look 
beyond the iotopta and deeper into the passage if we are to “obtain 
the inner fruit of the oracle”.** This is not allegory or tropology, 
wherein the obvious is merely a symbol of that which is hidden. 
Rather, both interpretations are legitimate. Because they are both 
valid, knowledge of the historical meaning (iotopta) alone is only 
“half-knowledge”.* Whereas a perspective of the text that sees only 
the historical components of it, and therefore obtains only the histori- 
cal meaning, a perspective which looks for what lies behind the 
iotopta discovers the spiritual meaning. The object to which the his- 
torical meaning refers is, generally speaking, the conduct of the peo- 
ple of God, while the referent of the spiritual meaning is Christ. Still, 
however, the meaning is spiritual not because of its object, but be- 
cause of the perspective one must have to find it, just as the meaning 
is historical because one views it in the light of the historical elements 
of the passage, not because 1t refers to the conduct of God's people. 
Therefore, though the text itself remains unchanged, a change of 
perspective yields a variant interpretation. For each meaning, then, 
there is a corresponding perspective from which we may view the Old 
Testament. One might consider a piece of needlework. When viewed 
from the underside, the needlework appears to be a mess of string, 
loosely attached, and without any apparent order. When viewed from 
the other side, however, and entirely different conclusion is revealed. 
Now, the work of the artist is readily seen. Admittedly, the image 
breaks down rather quickly; however, the crucial point is clear: ones 
interpretation of the needlework is dependent on ones perspective. 
For Cyril, this is the case with the Old Testament. Just as with our 
image there were two options, bottom and top, so it is with the 
Scriptures: there is a historical perspective, and a spiritual perspec- 
tive, each resulting in their respective reading. 

Consequently, the Incarnation is the watershed between the his- 
torical meaning, gleaned from observing the text aiviywatwdac and 
the spiritual meaning, discovered when the passage is viewed vontéc, 
nvevuarıkag, and according to àAn0éc. In the same way that Jacob 
peeled off the bark of reeds to reveal the white interior, Christ 
“peeled off the shadows of the law and the veil of the prophetic 
writings".*? Through Christ, one can remove the iotopia and dis- 
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cover the innermost dewpia nvevnorcn. The Incarnation becomes 
the event that transforms the perspective from which we observe the 
Old Testament. Put another way, Cyril writes, “In the beginning the 
law sounded only softly. But when Emmanuel shone forth and the 
word concerning the Gospel reached us, that sound became 
louder”.*’ At another place in the same work he states, “In Christ the 
Law is spiritual", and that the Law is like a weak voice, but Christ 
speaks with clarity and a deep-resounding explanation of it.f? The 
Incarnate Word is called light and light-giver precisely because he has 
illumined the dark shadows of the Law.*? Clearly, the person and 
work of Christ 1s the content of the spiritual meaning of the Old 
Testament. Therefore, we ought to read the Old Testament through 
the lens of the Incarnation, and discover the revelation of him buried 
beneath the iotopia. How we interpret the Scripture, then, is deter- 
mined by whether we view it as containing mere narratives, prophe- 
cles, and prescriptions, or as containing images that demonstrate to 
us the Christ-event. 

We can now develop a more complete understanding of the 
iotopia and the 0eopta nvevpatixy. The first is a result of viewing the 
text iotopıkög and aiviywatwddc. We have seen already what is 
meant by a historical perspective. In addition, seeing a passage 
iotopikÓg means seeing it aiviyyatwdéc, or in its role as an enigma.?? 
As such, the inner meaning of the text 1s hidden and obscure. This is 
not implying that the Jews, to whom the Scripture was originally 
given, were capable of interpreting the enigma according to its 
revelatory purpose. Rather, the meaning is "present" in the text— 
without any spatial or physical connotations intended—even when it 
is interpreted according to its prescriptive purpose. The spiritual 
meaning is that which makes more clear the mystery of Christ. The 
revelatory perspective is an Incarnational perspective, wherein the 
Incarnation becomes the medium by which one interprets the Old 
Testament. The purpose (okonóg) of Scripture is to reveal to us (èpîv) 
the mystery of Christ through a myriad of objects (ix popiov 
rpaynürtov), thus affirming the revelatory purpose of Scripture, and 
the spiritual, christological interpretation it provides for the inter- 
preter?! The inclusion of ëpîv demonstrates that the spiritual mean- 
ing is for the Christian, 1.e., the interpreter looking through the lens of 
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the Incarnation. These multitudinous objects are similar to the many 
images of a king, which are exhibited throughout his kingdom.?? 
Each image conjures up thoughts of the king and is an analogy, as it 
were, which points towards his reality. ‘The images in the Old Testa- 
ment serve to point the interpreter to the reality of the Incarnation, 
and so serve as analogies of Christ. They are present because Christ 
is the end (téàoc) of the Law and the prophets.?? The self-revelation 
of God that is incomplete in the Old Testament, is made complete 
(téXoc) in the Person of Christ. Likewise, the Law is a teacher which 
leads us to the mystery of Christ, every prophetic oracle looks to- 
wards Christ and is turned towards him,?? the Law sows the seeds of 
the knowledge of the mystery of Christ,°° Moses predicted the mys- 
tery of Christ,?’ and the divinely inspired Scripture described before- 
hand (in the Old Testament) the salvation of Christ.?? In a real way 
the Incarnation is revealed and predicated in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Discovering it there does not require finding a hidden "sense", but a 
hidden meaning that can be found only by viewing the text from a 
christological perspective, based upon the revelatory purpose of 
Scripture. The dewpia nvevnarıcn is hidden by the iotopia to those 
who do not look through the lens of the Incarnation. 

Caution must be taken not to misunderstand Cyril’s christological 
interpretation of the Old Testament as a denial of its historical na- 
ture, something he was eager to make clear. This is more than the 
eisegesis and allegory of which he and others are so often accused. 
The Hebrew Scripture is the initial, albeit incomplete, self-revelation 
of God. As the summit of this self-disclosure was the Incarnation of 
the Logos of God himself, it is through the Incarnation that all revela- 
tion ought now to be interpreted. ‘Therefore, even within the canon 
of the Old Testament is to be found numerous images and analogies 
of Christ. Although Moses and other Old Testament characters were 
historical figures, and the narratives record genuine historical events, 
and the ordinances were given to guide conduct, and the prophets 
warned the people of Israel about their sin, they are only types 
(tonot). We will see shortly the significance of the term rünog, but 
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suffice it now to say that a type points the mind to something else.?? 
In regard to the passages from the Old Testament, they point to the 
Incarnation, and serve the purpose of making known the reality of 
God's ultimate self-revelation in Christ. Discovering this meaning in- 
volves looking beyond the obvious elements of the text, and interpret- 
ing it through the lens of the Incarnation. Before we demonstrate the 
force, or intended effect of Cyril's use of these images, we must first 
discover how he differentiated between Old Testament texts that 
have only a iotopia and those which have both a iotopia and a 
BEMPLA TVEDHATIKT. 


Ihe Harmony of the Scriptures: 
Cynl’s Christological Use of the Old Testament 


As we observed in the preceding section, Cyril conceives of a two-fold 
purpose of Scripture; the first being prescriptive, the second revelatory. 
When we interpret the Old Testament in the light of its prescriptive 
purpose, we discover the historical meaning (iotopta), which is in- 
tended to guide behaviour, whether ceremonial, moral, or otherwise. 
In this case, it is the obvious, historical elements of the text that yields 
its meaning. However, when we interpret it considering its revelatory 
purpose, we find the inner, spiritual meaning (@ewpia nvevnarıch), 
which points us to the progressive self-revelation of God, having its 
ultimate fulfilment in Christ, the Incarnation of God himself. The 
Christian exegete is to interpret the Scripture through the lens of the 
Incarnation, and thus discover the inner, spiritual, christological 
meaning of the text according to the self-disclosure of God. It 1s his 
christological understanding of the Old Testament that affords him with 
his christological use of it. 

Other terms could be employed to label Cyril’s use of Scripture. 
He describes passages from the Old ‘Testament that illustrate Christ 
as eikovaı, tomo1, and napadetypata, and his use could therefore be 
termed ‘exemplary’, ‘typological’, or ‘paradeigmatic’. Although these 
terms are synonymous with one another, they are not as accurate as 
‘christological’, which acknowledges the central theme of why the He- 
brew Scripture is of use to the Christian, particularly Cyril. The term 
‘christological’ is therefore more fundamental than the other terms, as 
passages take on the role of image, type, and paradeigma only because 
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of their revelatory, and therefore christological, purpose. For these 
reasons, ‘christological’ will be the preferred term. 

We have seen that the fundamental reason for Cyril's christo- 
logical use of the Old Testament is the unbroken revelation of God 
beginning therein, and culminating in the Incarnation. In other 
words, Christ is the subject of both the Old and New Testaments, 
which unites the two into one record of revelation: “The New Testa- 
ment is sister to and closely related to the Mosaic oracles; indeed it is 
composed of the self-same elements" .9? In both cases, the composition is 
God's self-disclosure, and therefore the person and work of Christ. 
Moreover, Isaiah is said to share in the gospel knpdypata, implying 
the continuity of revelation in both Testaments.°! Most striking, how- 
ever, is Cyril’s comment that “[t]he whole of Scripture is but one 
single book, because it was spoke by the one Holy Spirit”.° In other 
words, the statements made in the Old Testament are congruous with 
those made in the New. The New Testament 1s a complement to 
rather than a supplement for the Old, as is evident from Cyril's 
insistence that the Hebrew Scripture is useful to the Christian. The 
object to which all Scripture ultimately refers then 1s Christ. Cyril’s 
recognition of a harmony between Testaments affords him the liberty 
to ascribe particular Old Testament passages to Christ, the skopos of 
all Scripture.. 

Cyril uses analogies from the Old ‘Testament prolifically in his 
christological controversy with Nestorius. Most frequent occurrences 
are in the Scholia de Incarnatione Unigeniti, though they appear often in 
other works as well. There are five christological themes that are 
expounded by these images ranging from the nature of the union to 
the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ. In this section we are most 
concerned with the choice of texts which Cyril makes, and the reason 
he does so. A more complete inquiry into what the images reveal 
about Cyril's christology will follow. Ä 
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A series of analogies begins in the eighth paragraph of the Scholia 
within the context of “what we confess the union (&vwcıc) to be". 
There are a number of technical unions from which one could choose 
to describe the Incarnation: friendly agreement, juxtaposition, and 
mixture just to name a few. None of these methods of uniting two 
bodies adequately explains the union of God and humanity in Christ. 
Rather, it is ineffable (&noppńtos), known only to God.°® In contrast 
to these technical manners of union, the Incarnation is like the union 
of a person's body and soul. One is not aware of how the resultant of 
this union of two things is one person, but it is so. Moreover, the soul 
maintains ownership of the body and makes the properties of the 
body its own. Likewise, in the union of divinity and humanity, the 
Word possesses ownership of the body, thereby making the properties 
of humankind his own. In addition, the Word shares his properties 
with the body, because it is his own body. There are additional analo- 
gies which are examples of the union, and Cyril introduces them by 
stating, “If it is necessary (ei xpfj) to illustrate the manner of union 
(xpónov Tfjg Ev@oews) using illustrations (napadeipata) from the di- 
vinely inspired Scripture as in types (£v tdnotc), then come let us do 
so, as we are able".9* He then proceeds to offer a number of Old 
Testament passages that he contends illuminate the manner of the 
union. We will now examine these napadetypata and tónov in order 
to determine what prompts Cyril to employ them in a christological 
manner, 1.e., what makes them useful analogies of Christ. 

The first image is taken from the vision of the prophet Isaiah. 
Isaiah sees God sitting high upon his throne and the angels worship- 
ping him. The prophet is then approached by an angel who is carry- 
ing a burning coal. The coal is placed upon the lips of Isaiah, purging 
him of his sin and purifying him. The burning coal of the angel is a 
type (rónocg) and an image (£ixóvov) for us of the Incarnation of the 
Word. How does Cyril know that the coal is a tónog and an eixóvov 
of Christ? What gives this passage a dewpio nvevuorıcn? The indica- 
tor in the vision is that when we confess our sins to Christ, and he 
touches our lips, “he renders us purged of all our sins, and free from 
our ancient transgressions".9? The correlation between the coal’s 
power to purge Isaiah of his sin, and Christ's power to purge the 
believer of his sin creates the link between the passage in the Old 
Testament and the Christ event. This correlation is possible because 
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of the revelatory purpose of Scripture, and the resulting harmony of 
Old and New Testaments. The New Testament makes a statement 
about Christ: he forgives sins. In turn, the similar statement made 
about the coal in Isaiah's visions allows for its inclusion. in 
christological discussions. In other words, because a component of 
the Old Testament passage corresponds to statements made about 
Christ elsewhere in the “one book of Scripture", the text can legiti- 
mately be employed christologically. 

Another napadetypa of the union demonstrates as well that if the 
Logos is separated from the humanity, then the entire union is de- 
stroyed, and with it the economic condescension of the Word.‘ Cyril 
writes, “The Lord introduces himself when he says, ‘I am the flower 
of the field, the lily of the valleys’ (Song of Songs 2:1 LXX)". This is 
a type or analogy of Christ because "his own transcendent and sub- 
lime nature of the Godhead perfumes the world in the humanity as its 
particular base". In addition, Christ 1s said to give forth the savour of 
the Father. Once again, there is a direct correlation between this 
passage and descriptions of Christ elsewhere in Scripture. This reiter- 
ates our previously stated contention that Cyril’s understanding of 
Christ as the ultimate object to which all Scripture refers enables him 
to enlist the Old Testament for the cause of "illustrating" particular 
elements of the Incarnation. Whether or not a particular text ought 
to be employed in this manner is determined by the presence or 
absence of some element of the text that is parallel with something 
said about Christ elsewhere in Scripture. 

These two images from the Scholia are also utilised together in 
Adversus Nestorium, along with a third analogy: the pearl of great price 
spoken of by Christ himself.” Although not taken from the Old Tes- 
tament, this image illustrates the same thing as the lily, namely, that 
if the Word and the humanity are divided, the destruction of the 
union means the demise of the economy. Additionally, the employ- 
ment of this image 1s another example of how Scripture can be said to 
illustrate the Incarnation. Jesus does not imply that the pearl is refer- 
ring to himself, much less state it explicitly. What, then, makes it 
useful in a christological context? It 1s a type of Christ because of 
correlative statements about the image within the text and about 
Christ elsewhere in Scripture. Characteristic of the pearl is its bright- 
ness, and “in his proper nature he [Christ] has the God-befitting 
brightness of God the Father". We see here as well an example of the 
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difference between iotopia and Sewpia nvevpatiKn in the New Testa- 
ment. The historical meaning would be an interpretation of Jesus' 
parable as it related to the Kingdom of God. The spiritual interpreta- 
tion, however, involves looking for a deeper, christological meaning. 
In this case, the christological message is an example or type of the 
union. 

Next Cyril wishes to demonstrate that the Logos of God enters a 
true union (Évoocig &An8fj5) with humanity (&vOpórmvov), yet the two 
remain unconfused (&oóyxvoto) even in the union. An Old Testament 
image utilised here is the Ark of the Covenant. God instructed that 
the Ark be made out of imperishable wood, and covered with pure 
gold both inside and out.°® The imperishable wood from which the 
Ark was formed is a type (16nog) of the incorruptible body of Christ. 
The gold which covered it illustrates the pre-eminence of the divine 
nature. ‘That the wood was covered both within and without shows 
that Christ was both body and soul, i.e., the humanity was complete. 
Just as the Ark remained wood even when covered with the gold, and 
the gold was not confused with the wood, so too did the humanity 
never cease being humanity and the natures remain. unconfused. 
How, though, is this instruction to Moses to be transformed into a 
napaðetypa of the Incarnation? Just as before, there is a correlative 
statement somewhere else in Scripture: the Ark was intended to pre- 
cede the Israelites, and Christ himself said, "I go ahead and prepare 
a place for you". Rather than being an allegorical interpretation of 
the passage, the fact that Christ makes a statement about himself that 
is also made about the Ark implies that the Old Testament passage 1s 
to be taken as an image of Christ. 

Another Old Testament type of the Incarnation is the burning 
bush narrative. God appeared to Moses in the fire that took hold of 
the bush, but did not consume it. Wood is usually fuel for fire, and is 
not able to keep from being consumed, but in this case the impossible 
occurs. This demonstrates to us that God is able to perform such an 
impossible act. It also illustrates for us that the humanity, which could 
easily be consumed by the divine majesty remains, and no confusion 
or mixture has taken place in the Incarnation. We are presented with 
a deviation in this instance from what we have seen in each type this 
far; namely, that an element of the analogy corresponds with a state- 
ment about Christ elsewhere in Scripture. Cyril gives us no such 
statement in this passage. Instead, he is prompted to use this analogy 
because of a statement about God: nothing is impossible for him. 
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Cyril writes, “it was not impossible for God to make himself endur- 
able to the measures of the humanity".9? It is then God the Word to 
whom he refers, and our premise still remains that it is a correlative 
statement about the Son that enables the interpreter to search for a 
Bewpia. TvEvLATLKT in a given text from Scripture. 

A third christological theme that is illustrated by Old Testament 
images (exempla, napasdsetypata) is that the Logos of God become a 
human person remained God even in the Incarnate state, that he did 
not become less than fully God in order to become a human person. 
The first example in this series is the Mercy Seat." It was to be made 
of pure gold, and have two cherabim, one on either side, turned 
towards one another watching over it. The Mercy Seat is a type 
(aenigma, totoc) of how God remained God even in the Incarnation. 
As evidence that this passage has an inner, Sewpia nvevnarıcn, Cyril 
cites two passages from the New Testament.’! In both instances, 
Christ is said to be our propitiatorium, the propitiation for our sins. The 
term for Mercy Seat is also propitiatonum, and therefore the link is 
formed. Once again, an element of the image corresponds to a state- 
ment made about Christ elsewhere in Scripture. To show that this 
analogy is to be interpreted as demonstrating that Christ was God, 
we should look to the vision of Isaiah.’* In the vision, the angels are 
gazing towards God and worshipping him. This corresponds with the 
cherabim who are continually watching over the Mercy Seat, the 
propitiatorium. 

The second example in this series is that of the rod which Moses 
cast at the feet of Pharaoh. When the rod was put onto the ground, it 
was transformed into a serpent. When Moses picked it up again, it 
turned back into a rod. Before Pharaoh the Egyptian Magi turned 
their rods into snakes as well, but it is recorded that Moses’ snake/rod 
devoured theirs. How is this a type of Christ’s divinity? The correla- 
tive component is found in the rod. A rod is the symbol of a ruler. 
Scripture says that “to the Son [Christ] he [the Father] gave power 
over all things”,’? and “Your throne, O God, endures forever, a rod 
of equity is the rod of your dominion”.’* Therefore, the Son of God 
in nature (natura, pboıg) and truth (veritate, &AnBeia) is the rod of the 
Father. The casting of the rod to the earth demonstrates the Word 
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being sent to earth through his humanity. That Christ became in the 
likeness of wicked men is illustrated in the rod becoming a serpent, 
the symbol of wickedness. Parenthetically within this passage Cyril 
interjects another image to complement his argument that the serpent 
is an image and type. Moses lifted up a bronze serpent, a symbol of 
wickedness, among the Hebrews in order that any afflicted by snake 
bites could look upon it and be healed. Likewise, the Logos took the 
form of wicked men in order to give those who turn to him life and to 
aid them in avoiding evil powers. In addition to this parallel compo- 
nent, Jesus himself stated, “Just as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, so shall the Son of Man be lifted up, so that all who 
believe in him may not be lost but may have eternal life".^? In addi- 
tion, just as the rod of Moses devoured the serpents of the Magi, so 
too did the Word of God become a human person overcome the 
wickedness of humanity. Furthermore, the serpent was taken up by 
Moses and became a rod once again. In like manner, the Son did not 
remain on the earth, but returned to heaven with his flesh to be 
seated at the right hand of the Father, demonstrating that throughout 
the economy, the Word remained God. 

Concluding this particular series of images is the narrative in 
which God made Moses' hand leprous, then restored it to health 
again.’ God instructs Moses to place his hand within his garment, 
and then remove it. When the hand is removed, it has been made 
leprous. Moses was then directed to repeat the process, this time with 
a different result: the hand was restored. Scripture says that the Son 
is the right hand of the Father, and that "I [the Father] have founded 
the heavens by my own hand", and “by the Word of the Lord the 
heavens were made". Therefore, the hand in the passage and the 
corresponding references to the Son as the "hand" of the Father 
indicate that this text should be interpreted christologically. It demon- 
strates for us that while the Son was in the bosom of the Father, as it 
were," he shone with the splendour of deity. But when he was 
“brought out" in the Incarnation, he was made in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and became sin for us, that we might become righteous in 
him. The Law had said that the leper was unclean, just as sinners are 
unclean in the sight of God. After the resurrection, however, the Son 
returned to the Father again and appeared clean, though not without 
his humanity. 
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To argue a similar point Cyril employs the image of Jacob's 
stone. The name Christ is not to be used of the Word of God 
separated from his humanity, but it 1s though his condescension and 
kenosis that he has been anointed according to the flesh, and not his 
own nature. Scripture “proves” this to us with the example of the 
stone being anointed with oil. The oil was poured only on the surface 
(&xpov) of the stone, indicating that the Word was anointed only 
externally (€@@av@c), and thus in the humanity only. We know that 
this is a type of Christ because he is called “a choice stone, a corner- 
stone, precious, and set for the foundation of Zion by God the Fa- 
ther”.’? This corresponds with the stone in the Genesis narrative. 

The image is also a type of the final christological theme: how the 
Word become a human person is conceived to suffer in the flesh, 
though remain impassible as God.®° Only the surface of the stone was 
anointed with the oil, and only the humanity of Christ 1s said to have 
suffered. The evidence that this text has a dewpta nvevuarırn is the 
same as mentioned in the prior paragraph. 

Returning to the Scholia, another series of images demonstrates for 
us “the passion of Christ, and how it is useful to speak in two manners 
about one and the same person, but not to divide him into two". 
Christ suffers a genuine human death, but the Logos, who is impassi- 
ble as God, remains untouched by the sufferings in his own nature. The 
Word is said to have suffered—though impassibly—because he has 
appropriated to himself those things which belong to the humanity. 
This is the same as with a human person, whose body suffers, but 
whose soul knows the sufferings only impassibly, through its union 
with the body. There are also examples (exempla) from the Old Testa- 
ment that demonstrate how the Only-Begotten suffered through the 
ownership of the body, but remained outside the suffering as God. 

The first of these images is found in Moses' confrontation with the 
Egyptians. In order to deliver the Israehtes, God ordered Moses to 
perform a variety of miracles, such as the rod turning into a snake 
that we observed earlier. In this instance, he is told to “take water 
from the river and pour it upon the earth, and the water will be as 
blood upon the earth”.®! The water is a sort of life, and corresponds 
to the Son, who is life by nature, flowing like a river from the Father. 
Just as the water was poured on the earth, so too did the Word come 
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to earth as a human person. The blood into which the water turned 
typifies that the Logos become flesh suffered a real death, even 
though he is in his own nature life. The correlative statement in this 
image is the Son as life and lıfe-giver, as is the water taken from the 
river. 

An intriguing analogy of Christ 1s a ceremony in the Levitical Law 
for the ceremonial purification of a leper who has been rid of his 
disease. The ritual called for the killing of a spotless bird ın an earth- 
enware vessel in running water. A second bird was to be washed in 
the blood of the first, and the blood then poured over the leper seven 
times, and he will then be considered clean. Christ is compared to 
these two birds, “not because there are two sons, but rather one from 
both things, humanity and divinity, gathered together in unity". In 
addition, 


The Word was alive even though his flesh was dead, and the passion was 
said to be common to them because of the union and the intimacy he 
had with the flesh. And so he himself indeed was alive, as God, but he 
made the body his very own, and thus intimately accepted in himself the 
sufferings of the body, while in his own nature he suffered nothing.?? 


Therefore, although some actions of Christ are attributed to the di- 
vinity and others to the humanity—the passion, for example, is attrib- 
uted to the humanity— Christ is still one person, and not two, just as 
there are two birds, but only one ritual. Both are necessary for the 
ceremony to purify the former leper, though only one dies. The death 
of Christ is directly attributable only to his humanity, though he is 
both divine and human. We know that this 1s a christological analogy 
because “the most precious blood of Christ, and the purification of 
sacred baptism, renders us clean and washes away the marks of de- 
filement".5 

The ability to search the Scripture for references to Christ is 
founded upon the belief that both testaments are a part of one con- 
tinuous, though progressive revelation, the referent of which is the 
Incarnate Logos of God. As one is cognisant of what Scripture says 
about the Word, he is able to discover those images that illustrate the 
mysterium Christi cross-referencing components of the passage in ques- 
tion with statements made about the Logos elsewhere in Scripture. 
The basis for such a method of interpretation is the conception of two 
perspectives from which one can view the Old Testament, stemming 
from the two-fold purpose for its existence. In other words, because of 
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the revelatory purpose of Scripture, in which Christ is the referent, 
the interpreter can legitimately discover within particular texts analo- 
gies of the Incarnate Word, the complete self-revelation of God. We 
will now demonstrate the significance of such analogies to Cyril’s 
christological expression. 


Conclusion: The Force of Scriptural Images 


Thus far we have seen that Cyril acknowledges that some Old Testa- 
ment passages possess both a historical meaning and a spiritual one. 
The former is found by observing the text according to its historical, 
or literal, elements. This, of course, includes figures of speech, gram- 
matical content, etc. The latter has Christ as its referent and is the 
result of the revelatory purpose of Scripture. One can find the spir- 
itual meaning of a passage by cross-referencing components of the 
text with statements made about the Logos elsewhere in Scripture. 
We must now determine the extent to which Cyril intends his scrip- 
tural images to be media by which his christology is revealed to the 
reader. What force are they supposed to possess? 

One initial observation must be made at this point: Cyril affirms 
the complete transcendence of God above creation. As a conse- 
quence, no one can know God without his initiative and self-disclo- 
sure. In addition, finite human minds are incapable of grasping the 
fullness of God, and our language woefully inadequate to express his 
essence and being. He is not to be captured with the words of human- 
ity. Cyril is always mindful of the ineffability and transcendence of 
God. God is not creature, and he remains always above his crea- 
tion.°* Cyril recognises the inadequacies of analogies as well, com- 
menting about his favourite image— body and soul, that it “falls short 
of the truth”.®° About the image of fire and iron as an illustration of 
the Incarnation Cyril writes, “weak is the force of the illustration”, 
and says of analogies in general, “every force of illustration 
(napaseipa) is weak and falls short of the truth”.°® 

However, human language 1s the only tool the theologian has at 
his disposal, and it must therefore be useful to some extent in explain- 
ing the mysteries of God, otherwise God would be wholly 
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unknowable and theology would be a useless endeavour. The solution 
lay in the elevating of human language to the divine, rather than a 
lowering of the divine to the human. Our theological vocabulary 
must undergo a shift in meaning, to be understood in divine rather 
than human ways.®’ Cyril writes, “when we interpret divine things in 
human speech we are accustomed to understand the economy of an 
immortal nature through bodily types”.°® This is what Young calls 
the sacrament of language.? Biblical and theological statements 
about God must be understood in light of their referent, rather than 
the usual manner of usage. At the same time, however, the terms we 
use to describe the divine must have their root in a contemporary 
understanding of their usage and meaning, otherwise there is no basis 
by which to extract their reference to God.” Human language, when 
taken up by God and used as a means of self-disclosure does reveal 
something of the reality of his being and activity, and is therefore 
accurate in that respect. God's ineffability does not mean that we 
cannot know him, or that we are closed off from him. He has chosen 
to make himself known, and we are therefore able to know him 
through his self-revelation to us both in Scripture and in Christ, the 
ultimate referent of Scripture. Cyril’s use of scriptural images must be 
seen within this context. 

Cyril considers the Incarnation a wholly divine act. Hence, it is 
ineffable, and is not a technical process such as synthesis, mixture, or 
fusion. Rather it 1s beyond the understanding and comprehension of 
human beings; it is "altogether ineffable («nöppntog); known to no 
one at all, except God alone, who knows all”.”! The Word assumed 
humanity in a way that is &pp&otog” and ärepıvontog.”” These terms 
are used synonymously by Cyril with reference to that which is in- 
comprehensible, ineffable, inconceivable, mysterious, inexpressible, 
and like sentiments. They mean that which is dep vov Kai Aóyov.?* 
After a lengthy description of the Incarnation he writes, “I will not 
deny that a true explanation greatly exceeds our speech, but this does 
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not mean that the mystery of Christ 1s unbelievable, rather that it 1s 
all the more wonderful. So far as it is superior to all speech and 
understanding (mente superius et sermone), so it 1s all the more worthy of 
every admiration".? 'That God became a human person can be 
known, and indeed is the orthodox confession of faith. How God 
became a human person can neither be comprehended nor ex- 
pressed; it is a divine act. The language of humanity is unable to 
explain the process by which it occurred. This is not to deny the 
reality of the Incarnation, as though because one cannot explain it, it 
must not be real. One can affirm that God truly became a human 
person for the redemption of humankind, but the intricacies of how it 
occurred are known only to God. It is a divine process and therefore 
is inexpressible. 

There is no surprise in affirming the reality of something that 
cannot be understood or explained. There are many instances in 
which we know what has happened, but cannot discover how it did. 
The most obvious example is the union of soul and body to form one 
human person.”® Who could possibly understand or explain the rela- 
tionship of soul and body? No one can, it is beyond comprehension. 
Thus it is with the Incarnation: we know what happened, God be- 
came a human person, but we do not and can not know how 1t 
occurred. Cyril's point is that we do not have to be able to under- 
stand and explain the Incarnation to confess it a reality. There is no 
need to attempt a deeper investigation into the mode of union, when 
we are not even capable of comprehending it.” It is for this very 
reason that Cyril chastises Nestorius for defining the union as a 
cvváqoeia, a technical mode of union. If one can explain the manner 
of the Incarnation, then how is it any longer ineffable?”® Cyril recog- 
nised, however, that human vocabulary does not fully capture the 
fullness of God and his work, and must therefore be endlessly quah- 
fied. One set of qualifiers is, of course, the numerous analogies he 
uses from Scripture. 

Cyril introduces a series of scriptural images by stating, Ei 88 xpn, 
Kal toig EK Tfjg 0gomveóootou Tpayfis moapoósiyp|ooci KEXPNHEVOUDG, 
KadanEep £v TONOIG TOV Tfjg EvMOEWS KATOÖELEAL TPONOV, MEPE 
Aymuev.” The inclusion of ei xp does not imply reluctance on 
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Cyril's part to employ these images, but indicates that one can confess 
the reality of the union of Godhead and humanity in Christ without 
them. In other words, they are useful in illustrating christology, but 
not necessary for its description. In other words, for Cyril, christology 
is properly articulated in biblical and Nicene statements and formu- 
lae. Analogies from Scripture, however, aid him in clarifying those 
formulae. Further, one should not infer from this that Cyril’s use of 
scriptural images is insignificant for those investigating his 
christology. The numerous examples of their employment alone 
ought to demonstrate that an in-depth investigation into Cyril's 
christology requires an examination of his images. As we shall see, 
however, Cyril’s statement that images are not necessary will enable 
us to determine more accurately the role that they have in his 
christology. 

Scriptural images are analogical and not descriptive in nature. In 
addition to this, Cyril does not use these analogies as the source, or 
provider of his christological understanding. Rather than serving as 
the source of Cyril's christology they refer back to (ana-) something 
that is already known, and has already been stated. He says that 
Ennedot ó& npóg toto NAG f| Heönvevotog Tpayr, 51a uopiov èv 
óoov npaypátwov te Kai Aóyov. This is done through a myriad of 
napadeipata.!°° He comments that in using these analogies he will 
“pass over the details [of the passage] to mention what helps explain the 
mystery [of Christ] ".!9! This implies that scriptural illustrations are to 
be used when the truth one is trying to provide information about is 
already known. ‘The mystery has already been announced in numer- 
ous ways, and now images are employed to make the description of it 
more clear, and more easily understood. That is why Cyril says that 
scriptural language about God—including images—must be inter- 
preted within the context of what 1s already known about the nature 
and activity of God.!°? Even more illuminating is Cyril’s comment 
that an illustration draws the one who chooses to believe the Holy 
Scriptures closer to the truth.!” In other words, the truth about 
Christ that is contained in the apostolic preaching is clarified by the 
images and illustrations from the Old Testament. ‘The purpose is to 
confirm to us what we already know, and by so doing to clarify and 
qualify what we believe. 
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In each of the examples of scriptural images mentioned earlier this 
holds true. Cyril predicates orthodox belief about the person and 
work of Christ, then illustrates what he means with analogies. For 
example, in the first instance Cyril has already stated that the coming 
together of God and humanity in Christ ought to be understood as an 
Evwoig Kad’ Dnnöctacıv. In other words, two unlike natures are joined 
together with one reality being the resultant. How is one to under- 
stand such a process? Cyril says it 1s like the coal of Isaiah, or the lily 
of Proverbs, or the pearl of great price. In each of these instances the 
resultant of uniting two unlike things is one reality. In addition, if 
either is removed the entire system breaks down. But Cyril never 
says, nor implies, that by reading the passage from Isaiah one could 
extract from it that Christ is one person from two natures. It is a fact 
that must first be known. The analogy then takes on the role of 
illustrating how this 1s so. This is true in the other scriptural images as 
well. The christological fact that they demonstrate 1s already known. 
It is for this reason that Cyril sees them as non-essential to his 
christology, though useful in clarifying and qualifying it. Moreover, 
this would explain the conspicuous absence of scriptural images in 
Cyril's christological correspondence. In this material he is concerned 
with stating his christology is the form of formulae that must be 
affirmed from proper faith. It is the confession of Christ as one person 
from two natures that is essential for orthodoxy. He sees no need to 
qualify these statements in his calls for Nestorius to confess such as 
true, !%* yet feels it important to do so in his treatises written to clarify 
what he believes. 

However, scriptural analogies do correspond at least somewhat 
with reality, and are therefore more than mere similes. They indeed 
do point the mind towards the reality of the person and work of 
Christ. When Cyril uses these images he indicates that they are taken 
up and employed by “divinely inspired Scripture". For this reason 
they have Christ as their ultimate referent. Though not the source of 
christology, they are useful in illustrating it, as is readily seen each 
time a scriptural image is used. In the case of the coal, the wood that 
has been taken hold of by fire does not cease to be wood, but is 
instead considered one with it. This, Cyril says, is how one ought to 
consider Christ.!°° Christ is not fire and wood, but in the same man- 
ner as fire taking hold of wood results in coal, so does the Word of 
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God assuming humanity result in Christ. It therefore corresponds to 
the reality of the Incarnation not as a description or pattern, but as an 
illustration. Cyril’s favourite term for describing these scriptural 
analogies is tomocg. A type is a person, event, or ordinance that reveals 
something of the truth of the Incarnation. Its purpose is to “lead us by 
the hand to the understanding of things above us”.!% The record of 
these events was not for posterity sake alone, or even only to guide 
behaviour, but they exist in Scripture in order to point to something 
else, in this case Christ. Properly interpreting these analogies, says 
Cyril, is transforming them from types into truth.!® By this he means 
that the exegete is to look beyond the obvious iotopía to the inner 
Bewpia zvevpatuef, which is the truth about Christ. Their highest 
role is that of analogy; that is, pointers to the components of 
christology. Within the context of Cyril's christology they should be 
interpreted not as descriptive components, as are his formulae, but as 
images which invoke within the mind of the hearer insights into the 
reality of the person and work of Christ. What is already known 
about Christ—from subsequent biblical revelation and patristic inter- 
pretation of Scripture—is qualified and clarified in these types. In the 
hands of Cyril they become qualifiers of his christological formulae, 
both biblical and not, and we must recognise their qualitative charac- 
ter in order to extract from them the message they are intended to 
contain. 

A final observation is that the images refer to only a particular 
component of Cyril's christology. As noted previously there are five 
themes Cyril illustrates with scriptural analogies. First, Christ is the 
result of a union of perfect Godhead and perfect humanity, and that 
the absence of either destroys the system. Second, the natures—divin- 
ity and humanity—are unconfused in the union. Third, God the 
Word remained fully God even in the Incarnate state. In other words, 
the Logos did not abandon his Godhead to become a human person, 
but was both perfect God and perfect humanity simultaneously. 
Fourth, the name Christ refers only to the Word in his incarnate 
state, as he was anointed according to his humanity and not his 
divinity. Finally, God the Word is the sole subject of the Incarnation. 
This means that he alone is the referent of all the actions and experi- 
ences of Christ. The Word is the one who walked on water and 
performed many miracles. Likewise, it is he who suffered in the flesh, 
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while remaining impassible as God. This is significant, because no 
one image is a description of “the Incarnation" as a whole. Cyril does 
not implore one to observe a particular scriptural analogy and extract 
from it a complete christological system. Rather, he pieces together a 
number of different images each with a particular component of the 
Christ event which it illustrates. The two birds, for example, are not 
a pattern of the Incarnation, otherwise one would conclude that 
Christ was two rather than one. Instead, they illustrate how Christ is 
one individual—that is, God the Word—and how he [the Logos] 
suffered in the flesh. 

Considering these observations, what can we conclude about 
Cyril’s employment of scriptural images? First, that these images are 
not the source of christology. Otherwise they would be necessary for 
orthodox belief about Christ. Cyril does not extract from them his 
christological understanding, but employs them to illustrate what he 
believes. Also, these images are not descriptive of the Incarnation. 
Rather, they are analogous to particular elements of christology 
which have already been articulated in either biblical or theological 
formulae. Therefore, scriptural analogies are qualifications of Cyril’s 
description of the Incarnation. This is significant for Cyrillian studies. 
Because his imagery is a qualification of his christology, as opposed to 
a description of the Incarnation, it is vital to a proper understanding 
of what he believes about the person and work of Christ. If we are to 
understand Cyril, we must understand his imagery. 

There are three components to Cyril’s christology. First is the 
christological idea, which is his conception of the various elements of 
the Christ event. This conception may or may not correspond to 
reality, but it is Cyril’s belief about the Incarnation. Second is the 
christological description by which he expresses what he believes 
about Christ in various phrases and formulae. This description in- 
cludes both biblical and theological statements which Cyril employs. 
The third component of Cyril’s christological expression is the collec- 
tion of scriptural images he uses as a part of his christological illustra- 
tion, or qualification. In other words, the analogies he uses illustrate 
and qualify his description of the Incarnation rather than his conception 
of it. For this reason one must take great care not to push the images 
beyond their intended meaning, and press them into the role of de- 
scription, a role they were never intended to fill. Although they “fall 
short of the truth”, they are useful as qualifiers for Cyril’s description 
of Christ. It also means that Cyril’s illustration is a more important 
component of his christology than is usually recognised. One cannot 
gain an accurate understanding of Cyril’s conception of the Incarna- 
tion through his description alone, but must also examine how he 
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qualifies and clarifies the formulae and statements he makes about it. 
It is futile to attempt an interpretation of his christology without 
exploring these analogies. When we come to interpreting his 
christology we will examine his images in this light. We will be sure to 
preserve the descriptive context within which Cyril uses these analo- 
gies. From the combination of his description of his christology and 
the imagery he uses to make it more clear, we hope to be able to 
paint a clearer picture of his understanding of the person and work of 
Christ. 


CHAPTER THREE 
IMAGES AND CYRIL'S USE OF PHILOSOPHY 


In the previous chapter we were able to demonstrate that Cyril uses 
scriptural images to qualify his description of Christ, and that these 
images are analogical in character; that 1s, they refer the mind back to 
what 1s already known, and though they do point to the truth which 
they are intended to illustrate, they do so only partially. Now we 
come to those images with a philosophical, rather than scriptural 
source. Many of the analogies Cyril employs—not the least his fa- 
vourite one—have a history in the philosophical discussions concern- 
ing the union of two bodies. We do not intend to infer from this that 
Cyril 1s to be associated with any particular philosophical school of 
thought.! Rather, because theological language is necessarily linked 
to the usual way in which the terminology is understood, but is also in 
need of ‘stretching’ in order to speak of a truth higher than normally 
understood by the vocabulary, this will also be true of his imagery. 
Therefore, one must comprehend the context from which the images 
were extracted to discover their “usual” meaning. However, this does 
not imply that Cyril’s christology is a “Christianised philosophy", or 
vice versa. As we will see, the physical images he uses are analogies, 
and thus illustrate and qualify his christology, instead of being the 
source of his picture of Christ. We will also discover that the source of 
much misunderstanding of his christology can be traced to a misinter- 
pretation of his "physical" images and vocabulary. They are not 
meant to define the union of God and man in Christ as a physical 
union, but one that is real and true.? As with our study of his scrip- 
tural images we will be developing the important foundation on 
which our investigation into his christology will be built. 

The present images are found in the philosophers! discussions of 
what happens when two bodies are joined. The predominant schools 


! Although there is much similarity between Cyril's thinking and that of the 
Neoplatonists, there is no necessary direct link. ‘The most extensive work demonstrat- 
ing the similarities is Siddals’ unpublished PhD thesis, Logic and Christology in Cyril of 
Alexandria (Cambridge, 1984). Cf. McCoy, “Philosophical Influences on the Doctrine 
of the Incarnation in Athanasius and Cyril of Alexandria". 
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of thought each offered theories of union, and provided examples for 
their theories from natural phenomena. Cyril draws upon these ex- 
amples to illustrate his doctrine of the Incarnation, especially how one 
ought to understand the union of divinity and humanity in. Christ. 
Fundamental to these philosophical theories is an understanding of 
place (1ónog). How a philosophical school conceived of place deter- 
mined its theories of union. Similarly, it is Cyril’s conception of the 
Word's spatial relationship to the humanity which is evidence of the 
fact that his physical images are meant to be analogical, and should 
not be interpreted as christological descriptions, but as illustrations of 
his christological description 


Concepts of Place 


The first Greek writers to discuss the subject of place (tönog) were the 
Pythagoreans. They were concerned with the separation of objects, 
especially numbers, the basis of their cosmological system. They con- 
sidered place, or more accurately space, to be synonymous with the 
void (kévov) within which all things exist, and therefore the empty 
spaces between them. Aristotle says that they conceived of place “as 
constituting a kind of separation and division between things next to 
each other, its prime seat being numbers, since it is this void that 
delimits their nature"? Place is that which is between things, but does 
not possess any active qualities. The later Pythagoreans, represented 
by Archytas, developed this theory a bit more. Simplicius quotes him 
as writing, "Since everything that is in motion is moved to some 
place, it 1s obvious that one has to grant priority to place, in which 
that which causes motion or is acted upon will be. Perhaps it is the 
first of all things, since all exisüng things are either in place or not 
without place".* Place begins to develop a life of its own. It is more 
than merely a void, or empty space between bodies, but actually is 
thought by Archytas to contain bodies. There is a distinction between 
bodies and the place which they occupy. The “priority of place” is its 
existence prior to the entities contained within it. Still, place has no 
active qualities and no powers on its own to give shape to bodies, but 
is a mere receptacle in which things reside, from which and into 
which they move. We will observe this relationship between locomo- 
tion and place in more detail when we come to Aristotle. 


3 Aristotle, Physics, 213b.23. 
* Simplicius, In Aristotelis categorias commentarium, 361:21-24. 
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The atomists Democritus and Leucippus also developed an early 
conception of place.” For them, place was an infinite void (xévov) 
containing the atoms of which all matter is composed. Within the 
void the atoms collide with one another with no influence or resist- 
ance from the void. Like the Pythagoreans, they conceived of place as 
passive in nature, merely serving as the receptacle for bodies. Jammer 
says they conceived of place as “an empty extension without any 
influence on the motion of matter”.° Likewise, Lucretius the Epicu- 
rean says, "All nature is founded on two things: there are bodies and 
there is a void in which these bodies are placed, and through which 
they move about". Melissus advances this one step more by stating, 
“Nor is there anything void, for the void is nothing and that which is 
nothing cannot be".? Place is developing into a “something” rather 
than being merely a “somewhere”, that 1s, a void containing bodies. 
Jammer concludes that this is perhaps the first attempt at conceiving 
something to be real without it being a body.? 

Initial theories of place were all concerned with the existence of a 
void (kévov) which was occupied by bodies, whether atoms or other- 
wise, but which was passive, exerting no influence on either the for- 
mation or movement of these bodies. Progressively, philosophers be- 
gan to take seriously the possibility that place was real, though not 
corporeal, yet they continued to consider it to be passive in its rela- 
tionship to the bodies it contains. The conception of place as a pas- 
sive receptacle dominated early scientific thought. This left much 
room for advancement, and the three prominent philosophical 
schools made significant developments beyond these basic concep- 
tions. Aristotle begins his discussion of place by stating, “The exist- 
ence of place is held to be obvious from the fact of mutual replace- 
ment”.!° This is the same reasoning we found in Archytas. He illus- 
trates this with the movement of water from a jar. When the water is 
present in the vessel, it is said to be in a particular place. When the 
water is poured out it merely changes place, and is replaced by air, or 
some other substance. The jar is not destroyed by removing the wa- 
ter. Consequently, Aristotle concludes that the place of a body is 
something distinct from the body itself, and is therefore a real entity, 


> See Aristotle, Physics, 213a.30ff and De caelo, 111.2.300bff. 
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though not a body. In addition, he contends that every body that 1s 
sensible is in a tönoc.!! 

He lists place within the category of quantity, whose members are 
either discrete or continuous.!? After citing a few examples, he writes, 


Place is a continuous quantity; for the parts of a solid occupy a certain 
place, and these have a common boundary. It follows that the parts of 
place, which are occupied by the parts of the solid, also have the same 
common boundary as the parts of the solid. Thus, not only time, but also 
place is a continuous quantity, for its parts have a common boundary." 


With this explanation Aristotle rejects the concept of place as a void 
that contains bodies, or the empty space between them. In addition, 
he also denies that there are gaps between a body and the place it 
occupies. The boundary of the body is the same as its place, and it is 
a continuous quantity. His examination of the topic in his Physics 
yields a number of insights into its characteristics. First, it has three 
dimensions, length, breadth, and depth.!* These are the dimensions 
by which all bodies are bound. Because place is that which surrounds 
bodies, it necessarily has the same dimensions. However, although it 
is three-dimensional, place is not a body, otherwise it would be in a 
place. T'wo bodies occupying the same place is an impossibility for 
Aristotle, as each body is though to have its own place.!” Further- 
more, because every body is in a place, the body and its place must 
be separate from one another.!® In addition, Aristotle denies that 
zönog is an element or is composed of the elements.!’ His reasoning 
for this is simple: the elements are themselves conceived as body; so if 
place were an element, and hence a body, “where would it be??18 It 
would have to be in a place, requiring an infinite number of places, 
which is, of course, absurd in his mind. Place is also not the cause of 
anything, “neither in the sense of the matter of existence (for nothing 
is composed of it), nor as the form and definition of things, nor as 
end, nor does it move existents”.!” In other words, it is passive, nei- 
ther creating, limiting, destroying, nor moving the body it contains. 
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Finally, Aristotle writes, *Just as every body is in a place, so too every 
place has a body in it".?? Were this not the case, a void would exist, 
the possibility of which he denies. There can not be a place that is 
empty, even if what occupies it 1s air. 

This leads him to make four observations about tönoc: (1) it is the 
container of that of which it is the place, (2) it is no part of the thing 
which it contains, (3) it 1s neither less than nor greater than that which 
it contains, and (4) it can be left behind by the thing occupying it and 
is therefore separable.?! The definition of place, therefore, must be 
one of four possibilities. It is either the form of the body itself, the 
matter of which the body is composed, some sort of extension be- 
tween the surrounding surfaces of the container, or the boundary of 
the container.^ He concludes that the first three options must be 
rejected. It can be neither the form nor the matter of the body itself, 
because they are a part of the body and cannot be separated from 
it.” Place is not a part of the body, but is separable from it, a fact 
evidenced by locomotion. Also, neither of these actually contains the 
body, which is the role of place.^* The third option is rejected be- 
cause, “there is no such extension".? What remains is that tönog can 
only be the last of the four given possibilities: “the innermost bound- 
ary of the containing body".?9 Place is that which contains a body 
and, though it is coincident with it, is also separable from it. It is a 
vessel, or receptacle, which is transportable, but no part of the thing 
which it contains.?’ Place is the inner surface of an object's container. 
In other words, it is a receptacle holding a given body. Every body 
has a place, and every place contains a body. Hence, this is the 
receptacle notion of place. 

In Stoic thought place took on a nature diametrically opposed to 
the Aristotelian view. Whereas Aristotle conceived of the universe as 
a series of containers (places), the Stoics held that it was a dynamic 
continuum. As we will see, this led to the conception of place as 
something internal to objects rather than external. The foundation 
for this view 1s the theory of pneuma. Alexander says that the entire 
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Stoic system rested on this theory.?^? The ancient Greek world, includ- 
ing the Stoics, knew of four basic elements of the universe that were 
thought to comprise all bodies. These were air, fire, water, and earth. 
The Stoics attributed a quality to each element: cold, warm, moist, 
and dry, respectively. They regarded water and earth as passive in 
nature, and air and fire as active. Stoic pneuma was the product of the 
two active elements, fire and air.”” This mixture formed an all-per- 
vading plenum, filling the entire universe and all bodies within it. As 
a combination of the active ingredients, the pneuma was also consid- 
ered to be active, which leads Sambursky to posit, “pneuma. ..became 
the active agent par excellence in their cosmos".?? 

This force is not only active within the universe, but is continuous 
throughout it. To illustrate this the Stoics cite three phenomena from 
everyday life. First is a puff of air. Aetius writes, “The Stoics say that 
the air is not composed of particles, but that it is a continuum which 
contains no empty space. If struck by a puff of breath it sets up 
circular waves which advance in a straight line to infinity, until all the 
surrounding air is affected, just as a pool is affected by a stone that 
strikes it”.”! A second example is that of sound. Diogenes Laertius 
records that the Stoics believed that one hears when the air between 
the body making the noise and the hearer is struck in spherical waves 
which impinge upon the ears, just as the waves in a pool expand 
when a stone is thrown into it.?^ Likewise, the phenomenon of sight 
illustrates the continuous nature of the pneuma for the Stoics. Diogenes 
again writes, “The object seen is reported through stressed air, as if in 
contact with a stick".?? In other words, one sees an object because the 
eye and the object are connected with one another. All three exam- 
ples show that the Stoics viewed the pneuma as one continuous entity 
which “was supposed to extend throughout the whole cosmos".?* 

The Stoic pneuma was not only active and continuous, but was also 
all-pervading. In other words, in contrast to the atomist view of the 
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universe as a void containing atoms that are separate from it and in 
constant motion within it, the Stoics conceived of the universe as the 
pneuma pervading unformed matter, or vAn.’ An image for the mix- 
ture of pneuma and An, as recorded by Alexander of Aphrodisias, is 
that of the soul and body: "for there 1s nothing in the body which 
possesses the soul that does not partake of it".?? In other words, the 
Stoics viewed the soul as entirely pervading the body in the same way 
that the pneuma pervades and mixes with all matter. 

But what function did the Stoics perceive this active, all-pervading, 
and continuous mixture of air and fire to have in relation to matter? 
The first, and most basic function of pneuma is cohesion.”’ It serves to 
hold together the universe as a whole, and the bodies which exist 
within it. In opposition to Aristotle's conception of cohesion, which 1s 
an external, purely geometrical characteristic of coherent manner, 
and which Jammer makes analogous to samples in a box,*® the Stoics 
conceived coherence as an inner function of the all-pervading pneuma. 
By penetrating matter this active force endows the entire universe 
with coherence. The Stoics thereby equated continuity of the pneuma 
with coherence, both of the universe in general and of the individual 
bodies composed of the àn. Continuity is no longer a static concept 
founded on the relationship of a series of places, but a dynamic one in 
which the continuous pneuma is active in creating coherence. In the 
first place, then, the pneuma endows the universe and all bodies within 
it with tövog, or tension. By the mutual cohesion of and continuity 
between all bodies in the universe through the function of tövog, the 
Stoics could conceive of the mutual interaction of bodies, as witnessed 
in the examples mentioned previously. As Jammer has recognised, 
the Stoic theory that the cohesion of the universe is based upon the 
continuity of the pneuma turns the cosmos into one field of action.?? 

The second function of the pneuma is based upon its all-pervading 
property. This affords the Stoics with a classification system to de- 
scribe the ontology of material objects known as the four categories, 
though entirely unrelated to Aristotle's categories. Each category is a 
state of being in which a body can be found at a particular time. The 
first of these is that of being unformed matter, the vàn. At this point 
there are no physical qualities attributable to the matter. The next 
state is the endowment of physical properties by the all-pervading 
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pneuma. Each quality consists of a particular mixture of the pneuma, 
determined by the proportion of air and fire therein. The proportion- 
ate mixture represents the third category, known as the state of the 
body. The final category is the sum total of all the states, or of all the 
pneumata permeating the body.” In other words, the state is each prop- 
erty, or proportion of pneuma within the body considered individually. 
The physical state, or hexıs, is all the pneumata considered together. 
The Stoic understanding of hexzs follows naturally from their concept 
of continuity. By permeating matter, and giving it cohesion, pneuma is 
most capable of performing the function of endowing the physical 
state. Thus, Chryssipus says that pneuma “is the cause for those bound 
into such a state of being endowed with a certain property which 1s 
called hardness in iron, solidity in stone, and brightness in silver”.*! 
The hexis of a body is formed by the sympatheia of the physical proper- 
ties, which is interpenetrative rather than additive in nature. In other 
words, the pneuma penetrates matter and endows it with qualities, 
which are various proportions of the air-fire mixture (pneumata). It 
thus creates a total physical state (hexıs) in which all pneumata partici- 
pate in the entirety of the body. Illustrative of this is the effect on the 
entire body when one small part is injured; the experience of one part 
is intertwined with that of the whole. When one finger is smashed 
with a hammer the entire body experiences the pain. Therefore, hexıs 
is described as the “coalescent and interlacing union" of the proper- 
ties of the body.*? Sambursky summarises as follows: “The pneuma is 
the physical field which is the carrier of all specific properties of 
material bodies, and cohesion as such gets a more specific meaning 
by becoming hexis, the physical state of the body”.*° 

This brings us round to the Stoic understanding of place. Whereas 
for Aristotle place was a receptacle in which a body rested, for the 
Stoics place became an inner tension resulting from the permeating 
nature of the pneuma, an active force generating cohesion in all mate- 
rial. In Stoic thought the universe was a continuum, rather than a 
series of “places”. As such, cohesion and physical properties were 
relative to the influence of the pneuma on the ‘An. Consequently, the 
Stoics were able to conceive of place in a relational rather than a 
receptacle manner, in which not only the cohesion, but also the 
physical state of a body was the result of the all-pervading, continuous 
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mixture of air and fire known as the pneuma. The place of a body was 
not a container, but its relationship with the pneuma and therefore to 
other bodies in the continuous universe. As we will see, this opens up 
the possibility of intriguing theories of physical union. 

The Neoplatonists who discussed the concept of place seem to 
have synthesised much of what had already be said by both Aristotle 
and the Stoics.^* Iamblicus is quoted by Simplicius as writing, “Every 
body is in a place".? The most significant characteristic of his view of 
place is his emphasis on the intimate union of place and matter, and 
the effects it has on the bodies that are in place. This has similarities 
to the Stoic understanding of the pneuma’s relationship to matter. In 
his commentary on Plato’s Timaeus he writes, “Place came into exist- 
ence naturally united with bodies and is never separate from their 
first entrance into existing things". ? This is a rejection of Aristotle’s 
view of place as something extrinsic to matter. It is the closeness of 
place and the body contained in it that 1s emphasised, rather than the 
distinction. Their intimacy and inseparability are the result of place 
not only encompassing bodies, but also penetrating and permeating 
them." This natural unity means that place must be regarded as 
“linked to cause”.* The cause to which he refers is the cohesion of 
individual bodies. Simplicius comments on this by stating, “One has 
to conceive of place not only as encompassing and establishing in 
itself the things existing in place, but as sustaining them by one single 
power. Regarded this way, place will not only encompass bodies from 
outside, but will fill them totally with a power which raises them 
up”.*? For Iamblicus place is an active power which bonds with mat- 
ter not only to give them cohesion, but also to give them their shape 
and form.?? This active force is the cause of the limit and shape of 
lifeless, formless matter through the dual relationship of encompass- 
ing and penetrating it. The cohesive nature of place represents a 
departure from the Aristotelian receptacle notion of place, and is 
similar in many respects to the Stoic theory of the all-pervading 
pneuma. 


^* For a fuller discussion of place in Neoplatonic thought, see S. Sambursky, The 
Concept of Place in Late Neoplatonism (Jerusalem, 1982). 

* Simplicius, Physics, 639.24. 
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Like Iamblicus before him, Proclus rejected Aristotle's notion of 
place as a receptacle. He observed that place must be one of four 
possibilities, the same four offered by Aristotle. He concluded that it 
can not be the form of the thing in place, nor the matter of the body, 
nor the boundary of the encompassing body, which was Aristotle's 
ultimate choice. Rather than a container, Proclus envisioned place as 
the extension between the boundaries of a body, a definition Aristotle 
had rejected.?! Simplicius writes that Proclus was one of few to call 
place a body.?? However, Proclus’ statement needs clarification. He 
says that place is “an immobile, indivisible, immaterial body".?? It 
must be immobile because mobile objects are by definition capable of 
locomotion, which means place would be moving from one place to 
another, an obvious absurdity. It must be indivisible because if place 
were to be divided there would be “another extension between the 
parts of the divided body that receives the dividing one, an extension 
in which the latter finds room and may be said to be in place, and this 
ad infinitum" .?* Place must be an immaterial body because all material 
objects are divisible, and it has been shown that place cannot be 
divisible. He then defines place in its simplest term: place is light. 
Because place is immaterial, it must be the most immaterial of all 
bodies. Light is the simplest of immaterial bodies, and therefore place 
must be light. Proclus envisions the universe as two equal, concentric 
circles. The first of these is matter, the second is light: “The whole 
material universe will thus be seen moving in its place in the immo- 
bile light".?? Matter is moving about within the light, which both 
encompasses and permeates it. The penetrative light endows matter 
with cohesion, thus being its place. 

Like the Neoplatonists before him, Damascius discarded Aristotle’s 
container theory, opting instead to identify place with position and 
arrangement, in which matter is a passive, lifeless entity and the rela- 
tionship between place and matter is causative.”° Place determines, 
measures, and orders the position of matter, which is the cohesion of 
all bodies and their individual parts. / Simplicius says that for 
Damascius, “place is what makes the parts be joined together"? In 


>! Simplicius, Physics, 611.30. 
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addition, if place is abolished, the position and arrangement of bodies 
will appear “unnatural and irregular, and carried into utter indeter- 
minacy".?? Simplicius also says, *he [Damascius] defines place not 
only as the measure of position, but also as that of magnitude".9? It 
exceeds the idea of ordered arrangement alone, and is afforded the 
function of determining size and shape. Damascius says that place is 
"an outline of the position of the whole and of its parts and a matrix 
into which the body must fit”.°! It is an active force, determining both 
the size and shape of bodies, and is a penetrative matrix, the inner 
extension of material objects. Once again we see a rejection of the 
receptacle notion of place that 1s replaced by a concept of an all- 
pervading force endowing bodies with cohesion, and thus serving as 
their tönog. 'This is also a relational view of 1ónoc, as a body is in place 
as it is penetrated by an immaterial body, which Damascius considers 
to be light. 


Concepts of Physical Union 


The previous discussion was necessary in order to develop a founda- 
tion for understanding the context from which Cyril draws many of 
his analogies of the Incarnation—the philosophers’ discussions of 
physical union. The two schools that propounded the most developed 
theories of union were the Aristotelian and Stoic. Aristotle’s own 
writings reveal two concepts of physical union.°* His commentator 
Alexander of Aphrodisias also reviews Aristotle’s theories of union in 
his De mixtione. The two types of union Aristotle recognises are com- 
position (obv@eotc) and mixture (piés, xpos). The term piéic is used 
of mixture in general, while kpäcıg refers to a particular type of pí&ig 
in which liquids are united.9? Alexander uses the first term to describe 
Aristotle’s theory of mixture in general, and the second to describe 
the Stoic theory of blending.°* A third theory that results in the in- 
crease (ab€norg) of one constituent and the destruction (dpa) of the 
other will be discussed as well. 


59 Thid., 697.5. 
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The two Aristotelian theories of physical union have a common, 
three-fold foundation. First, both oóv0goig and pí&ig/xpGoic consist 
of bodies that are "naturally independent substances", otherwise 
there is obviously no union.9? The components of any union “must 
originally have existed in separation",9? and have been independent 
of one another prior to the union. Second, the elements are not 
destroyed in either process of union. In a o6v0goig the ingredients are 
merely juxtaposed and are easily perceived to remain unchanged. 
Likewise, in a pní&ig/xpàoic, though the union appears to destroy the 
components they both remain. Aristotle explains it as follows: “Since 
some things that are, are potentially, and some actually, it 1s possible 
for things, after they have been mixed, in some way to be and not to 
be. Some other thing which comes to be from them is actually, while 
each of the things which were has not been destroyed but is poten- 
tially, rather than actually”.°” Because the components each remain 
after the union, even if only potentially, the third common character- 
istic exists: the ingredients may theoretically be separated once again, 
returning to their original condition. The components “can again be 
separated out from the compound”.® Both types of physical union in 
Aristotelian thought (1) are formed from independent, and therefore 
different substances, (2) do not destroy the ingredients, and (3) can 
therefore be separated again into the original constituents. Let us now 
look more closely at these two theories. 

Composition, although not widely discussed by Aristotle, must 
nevertheless be distinguished from mixture, as they each produce a 
different resultant. Alexander posits, “Among unions one type occurs 
by the juxtaposition and contact of substances, and we say that this 
occurs by oóv0soig".9? One characteristic of juxtaposition is that it 
occurs only with constituents that are neither reciprocally active nor 
passive. The ingredients cannot act upon, nor be acted upon by an- 
other. They are said to be joined in that they are in constant contact 
with one another, and therefore one does not affect the other. In the 
union neither ingredient is altered by the other. Both Aristotle and 
Alexander cite as an example of oóv0goig the union of barley and 
wheat. Aristotle says, “grains of barley are united with grains of 
wheat, when one grain of each is placed alongside one of the 
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other"." Another example is given in his Metaphysics, where he claims 
that some things are united and therefore considered to be one unity 
"because they are conünuous, such as a bundle being made one by a 
band, and pieces of wood made one by glue”.’! One can easily see 
that a o0v6gcic produces no change or alteration in the ingredients, 
and that they are separable by simple means. A composition is an 
aggregate of the constituent parts, leaving the qualities and properties 
of them unaltered. The union takes place by surface contact and 
juxtaposition alone. 

Aristotle begins his discussion of mixture in De generatione by enquir- 
ing, “what mixture (niäıg) is and what the resultant of a mixture 
(uKtOv) is, to which of the things that are it belongs, and how; fur- 
thermore, whether there is such a thing as mixture (iéts), or whether 
this is false”.’* Some philosophers, Aristotle acknowledges, define 
mixture as only obv@eoic at the level of the smallest particles, a juxta- 
position of the imperceptible parts of the ingredients, creating only 
the appearance of a real mixture. He denies this to be the case, 
stating that things cannot be divided into parts which are the smallest 
possible, because bodies are infinitely divisible. Consequently, niäıg is 
not the same thing as obv8eoıg.’?” They must be different processes. 
For Aristotle, the answer to the existence of niäıg as a process distinct 
from odv@ectc lies in explaining how it takes place. Aristotelian mix- 
ture consists of two bodies “which are capable of acting and being 
acted upon”.’* In other words, the ingredients of a mixture must both 
be reciprocally active and passive. Moreover, in a ptétc the constitu- 
ents are balanced in power and force.” For a mixture to occur each 
substance must be able to affect the other and be affected by it in a 
balanced manner. When these equally balanced substances are 
mixed, "each of them changes out of its own nature towards the 
dominant part of the other; yet neither becomes the other, but both 
become an intermediate with properties common to both”.’® The 
result of a niäıg is a terttum quid, which is neither of the constituents, 
but a compromise of each. Although they have changed in order to 
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be united, they are not destroyed. They are no longer present actu- 
ally, but neither of them 1s said to perish, for they are both present 
potentially.’’ The tertium quid that results from a mixture consists of 
the dominant properties of each ingredient. For example, if one were 
to mix a litre of water with a litre of wine the result would be neither 
water nor wine, but a vinous water or watery wine. Other examples 
of such a union are the elements—fire, air, water, and earth"? —and 
honey-water, which Aristotle contrasts with the juxtaposıtion of a 
bundle of sticks held together by a band.’? The process of ui&ıg results 
in a new entity comprising the properties of the originals, which are 
not destroyed but are present potentially. A mixture, like a composi- 
tion, is resolvable into its constituent parts. Dipping a sponge into a 
mixture of water and wine will dissolve it.9? 

But what of ingredients of imbalanced powers? Do they form a 
ov0goic, or a ptEic, or neither? Both Aristotle and Alexander distin- 
guish mixture from a combination of bodies with unequal powers of 
reciprocal action. Wolfson believes this is a subdivision of pi&ig and 
terms it a union of predominance.?! Aristotle does not himself give 
this type of union a name, saying both that it is? and that it is not a 
mixture.? He is most probably using mixture in a generic, non- 
technical sense when he affirms this type of combination to be one, as 
he directly contrasts pi€ig and the union of ingredients of unequal 
powers in De generatione. In explaining what constitutes a mixture he 
says that when a small part of one ingredient is mixed with a large 
part of another, “they indeed do not give rise to mixing, but to ın- 
crease (adöncıg) on the part of that which is dominant; for the other 
changes into the dominant one".?* This type of combination of ingre- 
dients cannot be a subdivision of piés, because in a mixture neither 
ingredient becomes the other. This is a significant distinction. The 
inferior ingredient 1s destroyed, leaving only the dominant one. 

Aristotle chooses a number of natural phenomena to illustrate his 
theory of aö&noıc. First is a drop of wine placed in ten thousand 
gallons of water. He contends that the drop of wine is not mixed with 
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the water, but its form dissolves and it changes into the fullness of the 
water.®° The reverse is also true. When a little water is combined with 
a larger volume of wine, the wine is the dominant ingredient. The 
resultant of such a combination is wine, not a iés of them both. The 
water is dissolved into the wine.°® In other words, only the dominant 
ingredient survives, the inferior one 1s destroyed. If greater quantities 
of water are added to the wine, the powers eventually balance, and a 
uiti results. However, ıf more water is added to the mixture, then 
eventually only water remains, and the wine perishes.? An a&noig is 
also seen in the combination of tin and bronze, in which the resultant 
is an increase in the bronze.°® Finally, Aristotle illustrates his theory 
of ad€noig with the example of combustible material being added to 
fire. He states, "Fire can be made in this way, by placing wood on top 
of an existing fire, and in this instance we have a&noig", that is, 
increase in the fire and a destruction of the combustible material.9? 
lhe combustible material, like the inferior ingredient in the other 
examples, is changed into the dominant ingredient, in this instance 
fire. Each of these examples demonstrates that a combination of com- 
ponents of unequal ability to affect one another results in the destruc- 
tion (qg0ópo) of the lesser one and the increase (abEnotc) of the greater 
one. 

The interrelationship between Aristotle's theory of place and his 
concepts of physical union can readily be seen in the resultant of each 
process of union. In a obvOeo1g the components are juxtaposed, that 
is, they are in surface contact with one another. A pí&ug results in a 
tertium quid that is neither one of the originals, but a compromise of 
each. These are the only options for a true union. The only other 
possibility 1s that one ingredient be destroyed while the other experi- 
ences an a8noic. It is Aristotle’s receptacle notion of place that dis- 
allows other options, namely, that two bodies be in the same place 
without being changed. If it is true that each body has its own place, 
or container, and no other body can be within that container, then 
two bodies must be juxtaposed, or else be changed to some extent. 
The relationship between bodies 1s then determined by the relation- 
ship of their respective “places”. 

Ihe Stoic theories of physical union, though similar to Aristotle’s 
in many ways, are markedly different. Sambursky claims that “in 
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several respects their theory of mixture goes beyond that of Aristo- 
tle".9? Justification for such a claim is found in the greater depth and 
clarity of the Stoic conceptions, which is ultimately aided by their 
theory of pneuma. It is because of their understanding of pneuma—the 
fundamental tenet of their cosmology—as permeatng all matter that 
forced them to ponder frequently the question of mixture. Because 
the pneuma is a mixture of air and fire, and this mixture is said then to 
blend with all matter, theories of union are fundamental to their 
system. They conceived of three types of physical union. The first of 
these corresponds to Aristotle’s obdv@eoic, and is called xopá8go1c. 
Chrysippus defined it as "two or more substances being composed 
into the same mass and juxtaposed with one another...with each of 
them preserving their own substance and quality...such as happens 
with beans and grains of wheat"?! As we saw previously, this is the 
same example Aristotle gave for his oóv0goic. The ingredients of a 
rapabecıc, like those of a oóv0goig are not changed, but are only 
juxtaposed to one another. The second type of physical union con- 
ceived by the Stoics is odyxvotc, or fusion. In this instance the origi- 
nal ingredients are both destroyed and a tertium quid is the result. 
Unlike an Aristotelian méig a Stoic obyxvoic eliminates the proper- 
ties of the original components, thus rendering re-separation impossi- 
ble. Philo writes that fusion is the destruction of all the original dis- 
tinctive qualities, such that it generates an entirely new substance, an 
in-between thing.” Alexander describes Chrysippus! concept of 
cóyxvooig as “both the substances and their qualities being 
destroyed...and the production of some other body from them".9? An 
example of such a union is the drug tetrapharmacon, which is a 
fusion of wax, fat, pitch, and resin. The ingredients are each de- 
stroyed, and a new, inseparable substance is the result of the proc- 
ess. ^4 

The most important type of Stoic union—to the Stoics, to their 
critics, and to the present study—is their concept of xpáoic, or blend- 
ing. About this intriguing theory Alexander of Aphrodisias writes, 
“The third type of mixture he [Chrysippus] says occurs through cer- 
tain substances and their qualities being. mutually co-extended 
(&vtvrapektevvopévov) in their entirety while preserving their original 
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substance and qualities in such a mixture". Diogenes Laertius also 
records Chrysippus’ theory of xpGoic, writing, “Blends are brought to 
be totally, as Chrysippus says in his third work on the Physics, and not 
according to contact and juxtaposition”.” Blending is not simply 
nrapóá0goic of the smallest particles, but takes place "totally", or com- 
pletely. ‘There is a complete interpenetration of the components at 
every part. Alexander states, “There is no part of them (the ingredi- 
ents) that does not partake of everything in such a product of mixture 
through xpGocis; otherwise the result would no longer be xpàoig but 
napadecıg”.”’ 

We can see from these descriptions first of all that the resultant of 
a kpo is a homogenous substance. Any volume of the blend is 
equally occupied by the properties of each of the original ingredients. 
Alexander writes, “no part of the blend (kp&otg) is unmixed with any 
of the bodies from which the blended product if formed" .9? As a total 
blend it 1s a homogenous union. Secondly, the original components 
are preserved in their entirety. This 1s no "potential" existence, but an 
actual one, in which the ingredients are neither altered nor destroyed. 
Alexander describes it this way: "each constituent maintains its own 
surface which it had even before the blend".?? This reveals why the 
Aristotelian thinkers found Stoic kpäcıg such an absurdity: their con- 
ceptions of union were founded on the receptacle notion of place that 
required each substance to have its own place, and therefore surface, 
as seen in this passage. He explains it in more detail: “certain bodies, 
two or even more, while being mutually co-extensive in all dimen- 
sions and totally mixed can themselves be preserved in their original 
character and retain their own qualities”.!°° This was impossible for 
Alexander because Aristotelian theories of place and union did not 
allow for substances both to be fully mixed and to retain their respec- 
tive properties. Moreover, a blend is separable into its original ingre- 
dients. Alexander records Chrysippus! claims of such.!°! Unlike 
obvyxvotc, in which the united components are changed so as to gen- 
erate a tertium quid that 1s not separable, the ingredients of a blend can 
be easily recovered. For example, a blend of water and wine can be 
resolved into the original components by use of a sponge. 
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The Stoics listed a number of examples of a kp&oic, including wine 
and water, soul and body, fire and iron, light and air, inter alia. 9" 
About these examples Alexander writes, “Fire is not mixed with iron, 
as they say. For it is absurd to say that matter is mixed with fire; for 
everything that is burnt and heated by fire is the matter of fire, but, 
while the former 1s indestructible, the latter 1s not. Thus after remain- 
ing in the fire for a long time these bodies are too finally destroyed 
and expelled from their own form”.!° Likewise is the Stoics’ use of 
wine blended with water rejected by Alexander.'°* Plutarch, 
Diogenes, and Alexander all report that the Stoics affirmed that one 
drop of wine was blended with the entire sea.!°° The only way this 
could happen, and indeed this is the basis for the theory of Kpaot<, is 
for there to be the total and complete interpenetration of substances, 
regardless of volume. In other words, it is not a comparison of 
strength which determines the nature of a union, as with Aristotle's 
theories, but another source. For the Stoics that source was the 
pneuma. 

It will be remembered that the pneuma provided them with a con- 
tinuous universe. This all-pervading substrate not only gave the cos- 
mos and all matter therein cohesion, but also endowed unformed 
matter (An) with physical properties. This idea of continuity and 
coherence by means of a pervasive, active force allowed them to 
conceive of a union in which the constituents were distributed homo- 
geneously throughout the resultant. All matter is unified, the Stoics 
taught; therefore material objects can interpenetrate one another 
without either being destroyed or altered.'°° It is noteworthy that 
Alexander's rejection of Stoic xpücıg is based upon his denial of the 
all-pervading pneuma and his affirmation instead of a receptacle no- 
tion of place.!”” 

There is basically one Neoplatonic conception which needs ad- 
dressing at this point. Whereas the Stoics deemed it possible for two 
solid bodies to occupy the same place through mutual interpenetra- 
tion, and the Aristotelians denied the possibility that any two bodies 
could occupy the same place, the Neoplatonists stand in what 
amounts to the middle ground. Two similarities exist between the 
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Stoic theory of kpäcıg by interpenetration and the Neoplatonic con- 
cept of a penetrative mixture. First there is the penetration of the 
forces 1n space which defines place. One will recall that Iamblicus 
held that “the forces acting in space do not merely encompass bodies, 
but totally penetrate them".!09 Therefore, like the Stoic pneuma there 
is a force that penetrates all matter, and this defines place. 

A second similarity is the total penetration of two bodies, some- 
thing which Aristotle and Alexander denied. Syrianus writes, “The 
existence of two bodies together in the same place is not in all cases 
impossible". He qualifies this by stating that one or both of the 
bodies must be an immaterial body. An example of such an interpen- 
etration ıs two lights emitted from different lamps, which, when 
placed in the same room, “will have penetrated throughout the same 
chamber and gone through each other without being confused or 
divided".!!9 Proclus employs the same example when describing his 
definition of place and his theory of the penetration of a material 
body by an immaterial one.!!! 


Philosophical Influences on Gyril’s Christological Imagery 


Turning to Cyril’s writings we find present a number of the examples 
used by the philosophers in their discussions about place and, more 
importantly, union. He employs them in his christology to illustrate 
various tenets of his picture of Christ. Of what use are these images to 
Cyril? We will discover that they are used in the same way as his 
scriptural analogies, and that they are recognised as being less than 
complete in their description of the Incarnation. The analogical na- 
ture of these illustrations means that they serve to qualify and clarify 
Cyril's christology. ‘These include images dealing with fire, smell, and 
the body and soul of a man. Here we will review how these analogies 
were understood by the philosophers to devise a backdrop for the 
christological contexts in which Cyril chooses to use them. An exami- 
nation of what he intends to say in these images follows. 

Cyril’s favourite analogy by far is that of the body and soul of a 
man. He uses it on more occasions than any other image to illustrate 
his christology. We saw previously that the Stoics conceived of the 
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relationship of body and soul as being an example of their theory of 
KpGouc, or interpenetration.!!? They believed the soul to be a corpo- 
real substance which blends with the body entirely so that no part of 
the body does not partake of the soul. Yet, both body and soul re- 
tained their own properties and qualities, though they each shared in 
those of the other. Aristotle wrote an entire treatise On the Soul, in 
which he concluded that the soul and body are related as form is to 
matter.!? In other words, the body is the matter of the soul, and they 
are thus intrinsically related in that manner, not as through a union. 

The largest portion of Nemesius of Emesa's work, On the Nature of 
Man, is concerned with the soul and its interrelationship with the 
body, and should be considered here. Nemesius records Plotinus as 
believing man to consist of soul, body, and mind, a view taken up, he 
says, by Apollinarius.!!* He says that Aristotle conceived of a bipartite 
nature of man in which mind and soul are the same. Plato, he recalls, 
taught that the body is the instrument of the soul, as can be seen in 
death: in death the soul leaves behind the body just as a worker leaves 
behind his tools at the end of the day. The Stoics thought of the soul 
as a blending of the four elements, and therefore material and corpo- 
real.!? Ammonius taught that the soul is what gives cohesion to the 
body, which is by nature mutable, dissolvable, and infinitely divisible. 
The soul cannot, therefore, be corporeal, otherwise what would hold 
it together?! 9 Cleanthes is recorded as believing that when the body 
becomes hurt or impassioned the soul suffers with the body and the 
body with the soul. For example, when the soul is embarrassed, the 
face blushes. Others teach that the body 1s the sole sufferer and that 
the soul remains impassible.!!" The Stoics furthermore say that the 
soul permeates the entire body and is thereby joined to it. ‘This can- 
not be, says Nemesius, because it would mean two bodies existing in 
the same place.!? How then is the soul regarded as one with the 
body put on it, and therefore man to be conceived of as one living 
being? Ammonius says the answer lies in the incorporeality of the 
soul, as incorporeal things are capable of union even with corporeal 
things, while remaining unconfused and yet inseparable. Although a 
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mixture usually produces a change in the ingredients, this is not so 
with incorporeal substances.'!? The soul is life and is not altered 
through the union, but instead endows the body with life. Nemesius 
confirms this to be the case: the soul is united to the body without 
change to it.!*° In addition, the soul is present in every part of the 
body, though preserving its own being. The soul is incorporeal and 
thus not capable of being confined in a particular place, as a body is 
in a bag. Consequently, it is said to be in the body relationally rather 
than spatially or physically.!?! Nemesius applies this analogy to the 
Incarnation, concluding that the Word is united to the flesh without 
confusion or circumscription in a particular "place". He is one 
with the body and soul of the assumed humanity, but remains God 
the Word, even as before the union. 

This image is not only the favourite of Cyril, but of most other 
patristic writers as well. This has been documented in Gahbauer's 
Das anthropologische Modell.'*? Gregory of Nazianzus, in his anti- 
Apollinarian Letter to Cledonius, employs this analogy, stating that “God 
and man are two natures, in the same way that soul and body are, 
but there are not two Sons or two Gods”.!** Rather, there is one 
human being, comprised of a mixture (kp&o1c), just as Christ is one 
individual.!^ Tertullian explains that the two substantiae or naturae in 
Christ are united ın una persona, just as soul and body are in a human 
being.!?? Other patristic writers used the image in basically the same 
fashion, including Gregory of Nyssa, Apollinarius, and even 
Nestorius. ^ 

We see much the same in Cyril’s use of this image. In his polemic 
against Nestorius’ svvägeıo, he denies that the Incarnation is a mere 
juxtaposition of the Word and a man, but is instead a union (Evwotg) 
of Godhead and manhood with the resultant being Christ, who 1s 
one, single living being.'^? How does one illustrate such a union? One 
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needs only to observe the union of body and soul in a man.!?? A man 
is a single living entity who is compounded from two unlike things— 
soul and body. If one were to kill a man, Cyril reasons, he would not 
be accused of killing two men. Why? Because although two things 
come together to compose a man, he is still regarded as one person, 
not two. So too is Christ compounded of two different natures— 
divinity and humanity—but should be confessed as one living being 
from these two.!?? Nestorius claims that the assumed, i.e., the man, is 
co-named God alongside the Word, who is God by nature.!?! Is the 
body of a man co-named man alongside the soul? Such would be 
ignorant speech, Cyril maintains. Instead, man 1s the union of the 
body and the soul. To consider the Word separate from his own body 
after the union destroys the one Christ, just as separating body from 
soul destroys the one man.!” In explaining his christology to 
Succensus, Cyril writes that the two natures are united, and that there 
is only one Christ. An illustration of such a phenomenon is our 
own composition, wherein body and soul unite to form one man. We 
perceive of the two natures, but we speak only of a single living being. 
Soul and body do not turn into one another to produce a man, and 
neither do the divinity and humanity turn into one another to form 
the one Christ; both components are complete and undiminished by 
the union. 

The soul-body image also appears in Cyril’s defence against 
Nestorius’ attacks on the legitimacy of ®Beotöxog as an appellation for 
Mary, the mother of Jesus. Nestorius had rejected this title fearing 
that its use would lead to Mary being thought of as a goddess, and 
reasoned that it implied that she was mother of the Godhead.!** He 
opted instead for XpiototéKog. Cyril rejects this thinking, claiming 
that it denies the divinity of Christ: if Mary, the mother of Christ, was 
not mother of God, then Christ was not God, he reasoned. He in- 
stead affirms the eternal existence of the Word and his generation 
from the Father from eternity; however, the Logos of God underwent 
a human birth and became man, that is, body and soul.!*° The mys- 
tery of the Incarnation of the Word is much like that of the birth of 
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any other man. The mother provides only the flesh, whereas God 
breathes into that body a soul which makes it a living being. Both 
body and soul are required to make a man, and therefore birth is a 
partnership between the mother and God. But the mother gives birth 
to both combined, which is one person and not two. Consequently, 
she is called the mother of the man rather than just mother of one 
part. She would not be called "flesh-mother" because her contribu- 
tion was only the flesh, but mother of the one baby. Cyril says that 
“something like this happened in the birth of Emmanuel”. The 
Word, though God himself and begotten of the Father from eternity, 
underwent a human birth and became a man like us. Therefore, the 
mother of Jesus is rightly called ®eotökoc. 

The relationship of body and soul in a man additionally illustrates 
how the sufferings of Christ are attributable to the Word, who in his 
own nature is impassible as God.!?® Cyril says that impassible suffer- 
ing is not something that should surprise us, as we only need to look 
at the relationship of our body and soul to see an example of it. 
Although the soul is of a different nature than the flesh, and is sepa- 
rate from the passions and sufferings of it, they (passions and 
sufferings) are attributed to it.!”’ In its own nature the soul suffers 
nothing, but is affected by the sufferings of the body impassibly. Take 
martyrs for example. Though only their bodies were killed, will not 
their souls also receive the rewards from Christ? When the body dies 
we say that it is the death of the man, and not the death of his body 
alone.!?® Likewise, the sufferings of Christ experienced in the flesh are 
rightly attributed to the Word, though he experiences them impassi- 
bly. The body suffered and died, but it is said to be Aus suffering and 
death. 

Similarly, that the Word works miracles through his own flesh 1s 
illustrated by the analogy of body and soul.!?? We can observe this in 
the case of a carpenter, whose soul performs particular tasks with the 
aid of the body. No one would say that the work belongs to the soul 
or the body alone, separated from one another, but to both com- 
bined, that is, the one carpenter. Before becoming man the Word 
performed his acts in his own nature, but after the Incarnation he 
does so by means of the body that he fashioned for himself. 
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A second image that appears in Cyril's christology is that of the 
mixture (kp&oic) of wine and water.!*® It will be remembered that this 
image appeared in the discussions of both the Aristotelians and the 
Stoics. For Aristotle, this image was an example of both piés and 
adönoıg. If the water and wine were about equal in volume, then a 
iés occurred, which resulted in a tertium quid, a compromise of the 
properties of the water and wine. If either of the liquids were of a 
significantly greater volume, say, a cup of water and ten thousand 
gallons of wine, then an adöncız resulted. In this case, the water 
would be destroyed and turned into wine. For the Stoics a combina- 
tion of water and wine, regardless of volume, was a kpäcıc. They 
believed that in such a process the two ingredients penetrated one 
another and retained their own distinctive properties. In contrast to 
Aristotle and Alexander, the Stoics denied the destruction or altera- 
tion of either the water or the wine in a combination of this sort. 

Gregory of Nyssa, writing against Apollinarius, states that the as- 
sumed humanity and the Word are joined in a xpäoıg like a “drop of 
vinegar in the endless sea".!*! Apollinarius argues that the mixture of 
water and wine illustrates the union of the Word and humanity in 
Christ, but that in such a mixture there is no change in or diminish- 
ing of the constituent elements. Coming to Cyril, we find the image in 
his denial of the accusation that his christology teaches the confusion 
(xpäcıg) of the Word and the humanity, resulting in Christ being a 
tertium quid, and as such less than both complete God and complete 
man.!^ He acknowledges that some of the orthodox Fathers used to 
term xpöcıg as a description of the union of God and man in Christ. 
He maintains that their intention was to attempt to express the inti- 
macy of the union, rather than to propound some sort of fusion of the 
natures in which they either could be altered or destroyed. Their use 
was non-technical, and should not be interpreted to be unorthodox. 
As a defence he reminds his readers that Scripture also used the term 
this way, saying that men would be united (kpäcıg) in spirit, and not 
undergo a fusion of persons.! 

An even more important image used by Cyril is that of fire. There 
are several analogies which he employs that contain the element of 
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fire.!** Fire was also popular with the philosophers. We have seen 
that, like the previous two images, it was a topic of discussion for both 
the Aristotelian and Stoic schools. There are essentially three charac- 
teristics of fire basic both to the philosophers! discussions and to 
Cyril’s christology: fire and its inherent heat, fire's effects on a com- 
bustible material, and fire's effects on a metal such as iron. Aristotle 
says that heat is inherent to fire, and does not exist separate from it, 
though the heat does affect other things.'*? We first see the effects of 
fire on a combustible material, such as wood. In such a case there 1s 
said to be an increase (abEnotc) in the fire by turning the wood into 
fire, and thereby destroying it.!9 A mixture (uiéic) does not take 
place, but an a&n61ig of the fire and a destruction (@@dpa) of the 
combustible substance.!*/ In other words, the matter of fire, which is 
the wood, is the fuel, and is used up in the process of combustion.!*? 
Aristotle's student Theophrastus produced an entire work on fire, in 
which he contends that wood and other combustible materials are the 
fuel of fire and are destroyed when set aflame. !*? In addition, once 
the fuel is taken away, the fire is extinguished, as it must have this fuel 
to exist.? Regarding the union of fire and a metal such as iron, 
Theophrastus says that the metal is capable of retaining the heat from 
the fire for a considerable amount of time, but that eventually it too 
is destroyed by the union.!?! Similarly, Alexander says that the heat 
which iron possesses when it is put into a fire is a quality of the iron, 
rather than the result of a ptéic or xpäcıc, as the Stoic claim.!?? 
Instead, the iron, just like wood, is the matter of fire, and is thus its 
fuel. When it remains in the flame for an extended period of time it 
too is destroyed. '?? 

In contrast, the Stoics theory about fire was concerned most of all 
with their theory of the pneuma. Just as the pneuma, a mixture of fire 
and air, penetrated and permeated all matter, so was fire able to 
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penetrate that which it came into contact with. Fire is said to pass 
completely though iron, with each of them retaining their respective 
properties.!”* Rather than destroying the iron or wood, it blends 
(kp&o1g) with it. It is a mutual interpenetration, however, in which 
both are said to share their properties with the other, which may 
explain why the substance 1s eventually turned to ashes, though we 
are not told so by the Stoics. We can assume, however, that this is 
something other than an a5noig of the fire and a q0ópa of the wood 
or iron. 

Cyri uses fire within the contexts of his discussions about the 
nature of the union of the Word and manhood, the effects of the 
union on the manhood, and the sufferings of Christ. In the first 1n- 
stance he is explaining how a piece of burning coal illustrates that 
Christ is one from two unlike natures. He says that the fire pen- 
etrates and changes the wood into its own glory and might, though 
they both remain what they were previously. Cyril's point is not that 
the humanity was destroyed by the union, but that just as a burning 
coal is considered one from two, so is Christ. In fact, he employs the 
analogy of the burning bush to illustrate that although fire normally 
consumes trees, in this case it did not. The explanation is that God 
did what was supernatural, as nothing is impossible for him.!”° The 
relationship between the Word and his body ought not to be inter- 
preted as analogous to fire heating up something else." When a 
body is warmed by a fire, it experiences the fire only externally. To 
say of Christ that the body was related to the Word externally is to 
divide him, and thus to destroy the union. An analogy used similarly 
is that of fragrance. ? Fragrance is an inherent property of a flower, 
and heat is an inherent property of fire. There is no such thing as a 
flower without fragrance, nor fire without heat. This is analogous to 
the relationship between the Word and his body; Christ 1s the result- 
ant of each, and without either of the constituents, the system is void. 
The point is not that a flower or a fire is a description or pattern of 
the Incarnation, but these images illustrate that the Word, who is 
incorporeal, is intrinsically linked to his body, just as the fragrance of 
a flower 1s linked to the stem and petals of the flower. 
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Cyril also employs fire to illustrate that the Word, by making the 
body his own rather than that of another man, empowers it with the 
ability to give life. For example, when water is heated by fire, it is 
made hot, though by nature it is cold.P? It is in this same way that 
the Word made his flesh life-giving. He did so without fusing together 
himself and his body, but by making the body his own.!9? The anal- 
ogy is not intended to demonstrate the union, but the life-giving 
properties of the flesh, as given to it by the Word, whose flesh is 
rightfully is. To say that the flesh was that of another man, and 
therefore not infused with the life-giving qualities of the Word him- 
self, would mean that the Eucharist is nothing more than cannibal- 
ism. le! 

The last fire image is that of fire and iron.!®? When fire comes into 
contact with iron, or another piece of metal, the iron is heated. If this 
heated iron is struck, it is affected directly, i.e., it changes shape 
because of being hit. The fire, though, is said to be affected only 
indirectly, as a result of its union with the iron. This illustrates that 
when the body of Christ suffered, it did so directly, while God the 
Word suffered only indirectly. Cyril 1s not using this as an analogy of 
the union, but of how one ought to understand the impassible sufler- 
ing of the Word become man. One can see that he is not describing 
the Incarnation as a union of fire and iron, but 1s explaining how the 
Word can be said to suffer in the flesh while remaining the impassible 
and immutable Logos of God. 

Origen uses the image of fire and iron to illustrate how the rational 
soul of Christ, through its union with the Word, was made incapable 
of sinning. If a piece of iron is placed within a fire, it will eventually 
be converted into the fire.!°° Apollinarius states, 


If the mixture [of fire] with iron, which makes the iron itself fire, so that 
it performs the work of fire, does not change the nature of the iron, then 
too the union of God with the body implies no change of the body, even 
though the body extends its divine energies to those who are able to come 
within its reach.!9* 
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Conclusion: The Force of Physical Images 


From what we have observed in this chapter we can conclude that 
Cyril does not use these ‘physical’ images in a technically ‘physical’ 
manner. The Incarnation is a Divine, and therefore ineffable, act and 
cannot be explained by means of human descriptions. We covered 
the inexplicable nature of the mystery of Christ in the previous chap- 
ter, and it will suffice to be reminded here that Cyril recognises that 
even his Scriptural images cannot express the union of divinity and 
humanity adequately. As with analogies from Divine Scripture, if 
images are descriptions, then the Incarnation is no longer ineffable. 
In addition, Cyril’s physical imagery must not be removed from 
within the context of the spatial relationship between the Word and 
the body. One will recall that essentially three theories of place ex- 
isted in antiquity. The first was that the universe was a series of 
receptacles, each containing a body and every body contained in a 
place. The container, or receptacle view of place denied that two 
things could exist in the same place. This was the Arıstotelian view. 
The second view, that of the Stoics, taught that the universe was a 
continuum, an all-pervasive pneuma which endowed the universe and 
matter within it with cohesion, and transformed An into particular 
bodies with individual characteristics. Place was then defined by the 
pneuma rather than by volume or bulk. The Neoplatonists viewed 
place as a combination of the Aristotelian and Stoic views. Their 
conception was that place was indeed a receptacle, but only for cor- 
poreal objects. Consequently, they agreed with the Stoics with regard 
to incorporeal entities being in the same place by means of interpen- 
etration, but denied such for corporeal bodies. Writing within this 
scientific culture, Cyril asks what Emmanuel is to mean, how is “God 
with us"?! He maintains that it does not mean that he is with us in 
any localised sense, because God is not in a particular place. How can 
he be, since he fills all things? Rather, it applies to that fact that he 
became as we are, coming into our time and place yet not being 
subject to 1t as the Word. Had he been confined to the body and said 
to be spatially present with us, then he would have left heaven empty 
of his Godhead, which he certainly did not do.!° When Scripture 
says that he descended to us, it means that he became man, not that 
he experienced some sort of locomotion. Movement from one 
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place to another is impossible for God because he fills all things. 
What type of spatial descent would he need?!® In addition, in his 
analogy of the fragrance and flower, among other places, he indicates 
that the Word is incorporeal, and therefore not subject to spatial 
confines.!9? This is strikingly similar to the Neoplatonic conception of 
place, in which incorporeal entities are unbounded, and are therefore 
capable of penetrating corporeal bodies. Cyril sees the spatial rela- 
tionship between the Word and flesh as being unlike either the recep- 
tacle or pneumatic conceptions of place. Rather, it surpasses description 
by either one, as it is an ineffable, divine union. In addition, we 
observe that he is not looking for a technical notion of place by which 
to explain the Incarnation. After all, the question he is asking is not 
how it happened, but how we can better understand the inexpress- 
ible. He therefore employs a Neoplatonic view of place to illustrate 
what happened, but never to serve as a description of it. In other 
words, the Word is not just some incorporeal being penetrating a 
corporeal one, but is God ineffably uniting his own body and soul to 
himself. 

A further observation is that Cyril's non-technical use of physical 
images should be read into his use of physical terms as well. For 
example, the word qóoig bore a number of related meanings in the 
ancient world.!"? First, it meant the cumulative properties of a thing 
that made it what it was. This was this older usage and was used by 
Cyril in reference to, for instance, the human and divine natures 
(pboets) which comprised Christ. The second, later usage is the man- 
ner of speech which caused the greatest controversy between Cyril 
and the Antiochenes, especially Nestorius. When used this way the 
term connotes an independent existent. In the light of this it is easy to 
see why Cyril would object to speaking of two pücesıg after the union, 
and why Nestorius would reject the Alexandrian's Ev@oig kata Pboıv 
and pia otc, claiming them to be Apollinarian.!’! Therefore, when 
Cyril says that the Incarnation is “natural union” or that there is 
“One nature of God the Word Incarnate”, he means that the union 
is real and genuine, as opposed to external, and that there is one 
independent existent in Christ, that 1s, God the Word become flesh. 
The same is true of his ‘physical’ analogies. When he attempts to 
illustrate his christology using physical processes and material images, 
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he does not use them in a physical manner, but in a non-technical 
and therefore illustrative way. For example, when he employs his 
body-soul analogy, he is not implying that the Logos is the soul and 
the humanity is the body. Rather, he means to say that the union of 
Word and man in Christ is illustrated by the union of soul and body 
in a man. This can be seen in his other physical images as well. The 
Incarnation is not a périg, Kpäcıc, or any other technical process, but 
is the ineffable union of God the Word and man. 

Because the Incarnation is inexplicable, and because these images 
are used non-technically, they are unable to explain fully the truth of 
what they are intended to illustrate. Even the analogy of body and 
soul falls short of the truth.!"? The image of fire and iron to illustrate 
the impassible suffering and death of Christ is weak, and also falls 
short of the truth.!"? Just as with Scriptural images, those taken from 
nature should be interpreted in the light of the ineffability of God and 
the necessity of using human language to reveal something of the 
truth concerning him. By acknowledging that physical images are 
weak and fall short of the truth, Cyril 1s implying that they are used 
analogically. In each instance, he employs these images to illustrate a 
particular component of his description of Christ. One does not find 
within them a revelation of the Incarnation, nor even a description 
thereof. Rather, they serve the important purpose of qualifying 
Cyril’s christology, and are therefore analogical in character. This 
means that they are not descriptions or patterns of the mysterium 
Christi, but rather illustrations of it. Cyril rejects oóv0goic, niäıc, and 
kpäcız as proper descriptions of the union of Godhead and manhood 
in Christ. /^ We can then conclude that when he uses these images he 
does so in a non-technical manner. A technical process cannot ex- 
plain the Incarnation. Otherwise, they would explain the unexplain- 
able, and make known that which is beyond knowledge. They must 
be interpreted as analogies and not be pressed beyond their intended 
meaning. 

The previous two chapters have made strides in preparing us to re- 
construct Cyril’s christology. Firstly, we have seen that the images he 
draws from Scripture are not seen as the source of his christology, but 
illustrations of it. He does not propound that one could read about 
the instruction for ceremonial cleansing of a healed leper and dis- 
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cover within it that God the Word suffered impassibly through the 
flesh. He does believe, however, that when explaining what one 
means by impassible suffering this passage, and others like it, become 
useful to the Christian theologian. This type of christological exegesis 
is founded on his understanding of the Old Testament as the initial 
revelation of God which finds its ultimate consummation in the per- 
son of the Word of God become man. Secondly, we have examined 
Cyril’s use of ‘physical’ images from philosophy and concluded that 
they are not used by him in a technical fashion. Rather, they seek to 
make more clear what has been said already, and are, like Scriptural 
images, analogical and illustrative in nature. ‘Their contemporary and 
natural meaning is important, as it brings to light why the images are 
analogous to various components of his christology, but they should 
be stretched and understood in the light of the description given, 
rather than stand-alone descriptions in se. 

What is it that he really believes about the mysterium Christi? The 
only way to discover the answer is to examine what he says about it. 
This is his description of the Incarnation. Included here are his for- 
mulae and phrases taken from Scripture and passed down from the 
orthodox Fathers, along with his own descriptions of Christ. Finally, 
he needs to clarify what he has said, and he does this by means of 
illustration. Here 1s where the images come into his christology. Once 
Cyril has made a christological statement, i.e., stated some compo- 
nent of the Incarnation, he seeks to illustrate that statement, and not 
the components of the Incarnation per se. In other words, the images 
Cyril employs refer to his christological statement, rather than his 
conception of the Incarnation. For example, he says that the Word 
became man through an évooic Kad’ ónóovaci. How is one to un- 
derstand such a union? It is illustrated, Cyril says, by the union of 
body and soul in man. The body-soul image does not have as its 
referent the process of Incarnation, but the concept of £vocic, which 
is itself a description of the way in which Cyril conceives of God the 
Logos becoming man. Yet, even the analogy does not fully capture 
the truth of what an Evwcıg kað’ onóotac is, but is only a tool to 
qualify it. In the following chapters we will seek to employ this same 
three-fold process in interpreting what Cyril rejects and what he af- 
firms about Christ by examining his description and how he illus- 
trates that description, ultimately reconstructing what he believed 
about the Word’s becoming man for the redemption of mankind. 


PART TWO 


CYRIL AND CHRISTOLOGICAL HERESIES 


CHAPTER FOUR 
ADVERSUS NESTORIUM 


In Part One, we set out to place Cyril’s images within their Scrip- 
tural, philosophical, and christological contexts. In addition, we 
sought to address the question of the intended force of these images. 
That is, we wanted to determine how far the analogies were meant to 
go in illustrating his christology. Having discussed these issues, we will 
now begin to explore the theological arguments he wishes to make in 
and through his analogies. We will investigate those analogies which 
do not find their way into his collection of appropriate and helpful 
christological images, but are a part of his polemic against Nestorius 
and Apollinarius. This requires that we discover why the descriptions 
of Christ associated with these analogies are unacceptable to Cyril. 

Paragraph eight of Cyril’s Scholia de Incarnatione Unigeniti begins a 
lengthy discussion of what he confesses the union (év@otc) of divinity 
and humanity in Christ to be.! He states that there are a variety of 
processes by which two things are brought together into a Evwotc. 
These include nap&@eotc, piés, and xpos. None of these processes, 
however, describes the union of God and humanity in Christ? 
Rather, the Incarnation is ineffable («nöppntog), known only to God. 
No one can explain how God became a human being. Cyril even 
chastises Nestorius for claiming, at least in Cyril's interpretation of 
him, to explain the union entirely with his idea of svvÄägera.? He 
reasons that if his opponent can explain fully the means by which 
Christ was fashioned, then it is no longer an ineffable act of God. As 
we have seen, human language can point the mind toward the inef- 
fable, but cannot describe it fully. We can assume, then, that Cyril 
claims to illustrate the mystery, while he understands Nestorius as 
claiming to explain how it happened. Cyril recognises that the mode of 
union in the Incarnation is beyond human cognisance, and is thus 
incapable of complete description. In contrast, he sets out in two 
stages to express how one is to understand the évotc. 

The first stage is that of christological description, in which he 
employs numerous formulae to articulate his understanding of the 


| Op. cit. (PG 75:1376C). 
2 Thid. 
3 Adversus Nestorium (ACO 1.1.6:47.2°; PG 76:96B). 
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mysterium Christi. These formulae include especially his collection of 
verbal nouns, such as "becoming a human being”, “emptying him- 
self”, and "taking on the form of a slave", along with others. The 
second stage is the clarification of these christological statements. For 
this task Cyril employs his many Scriptural and “physical” images. 
These analogies are intended, as we have seen, to qualify the descrip- 
tive phrases and formulae he has previously applied to the Incarna- 
tion. He acknowledges that these are merely signposts, which point to 
the reality of the event but are incomplete and limited even in their 
ability to illustrate. Although they are founded upon the truth of what 
they demonstrate, they do not serve as one-to-one descriptions of it. 
They provide an important service in Cyril's christology: they enable 
the finite human mind to comprehend something of the ineffable. 
The things of God can never be grasped fully by man, but they can 
be understood better with imagery than without. For that reason, it 1s 
vital that we investigate Cyril’s use of analogies both in his rejection 
of heresy and in his own description of the Incarnation. In so doing 
we will understand better the formulae he regularly employs. How he 
describes what 1s a proper picture of Christ and what is an improper 
one must be seen in the light of how he illustrates, and thereby 
qualifies, those descriptions. Otherwise, the interpreter is facing a 
formidable task with only part of the essential tools. 

What then is to be said about Cyril's rejection of these three modes 
of union-zopó0ecic, piés, and xp&oic? Is it that Cyril cannot use 
these terms to illustrate or designate the union, or is there something 
inherent within them that he rejects? In Part Two we will examine 
Cyril’s objection to these modes of union to determine why he con- 
siders them insufficient to describe the Incarnation. 

The first term in the list, it will be remembered, was the term of 
choice for the Stoics to describe a union by juxtaposition. Aristotle 
also considered juxtaposition a type of union. This process, for both 
the Stoics and the Aristotelians, does not result in any change in the 
two constituents, but neither does it generate a true union (éva@otc 
&An8f5). Instead, the ingredients are merely tangentially united, with 
no reciprocal action between them. An illustration of this type of 
combination, used by both schools of thought, was beans and wheat. 
There is no true union of the two; there 1s merely an aggregate of the 
components. The terms piöıg and kpàoig were used almost inter- 
changeably by Aristotle to describe a union in which the two ingredi- 
ents are altered. The resultant is a terttum quid. ‘Technically, a xpos 
is a subdivision of a pí&u and refers specifically to a mixture of liq- 
uids. For the Stoics kpäcıg was a complete mutual interpenetration of 
the ingredients such that neither was altered but the resultant was 
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what they called a true mixture of them. The Aristotelians rejected 
such a notion. As we will discover, Cyril perceived in Nestorius an 
attempt to describe the union of humanity and divinity in Christ as a 
juxtaposition, which necessitated the affirmation of God the Word 
being connected externally to an ordinary human being, held to- 
gether merely by the good-will of God. In contrast, Nestorius accused 
Cyril of describing the Incarnation as a piétg or xpo in which 
either the Word or the man, or both, were altered. The result of 
Cyril’s christology, in Nestorius’ mind, is a Christ who is a tertium quid, 
neither fully God nor fully man. He gives to this charge the label of 
Apollinarianism. Cyril explicitly rejected this accusation. In the next 
two chapters, we will see why Cyril rejected juxtaposition and mix- 
ture as appropriate conceptions of the union of God and man in 
Christ. Once we have seen what Cyril denies to be the proper picture 
of Christ we can begin to construct the picture he himself paints of 
the mystertum Christi. 

In this chapter, we will explore Cyril's rejection of Nestorian 
christology. We intend to investigate what he interpreted Nestorius' 
picture of Christ to be, and why he believed it to be heterodox. 
Our study will focus on Nestorius’ most frequently used designation 
for the Incarnation, and the focus of Cyril’s attack on his christology: 
the term ovvánzto and its cognates. In his most controversial piece 
of correspondence with Nestorius he writes that ovvágera does not 
describe a real union (évaoig gvoixn). He adds, “we deplore 
(xapartodpeda) the term ovvagera as not appropriate to designate the 
union (£vwoic)”.* In another place he calls innovators (kaıvröne) 
those who use the term to describe the Incarnation and refers conde- 
scendingly to ovvägeıa. as Nestorius’ useless word (eikatog Aóyog).? 
Later, he says that the term eðpepa &ott qiAoKavou TE Kai Kdpavode, 
Kai TOPEINLEVNG epevóc, Kai ody &xobong óp&v tod pvotnpiov tò Bá8oc.? 
What would cause Cyril to call ovvóoseia a novelty and the 
Nestorians innovators? After all, Nestorius was not the first of 
the Fathers to use svvägeıa, either generally or to describe the In- 
carnation. Even many of the orthodox had used it. They did, 
however, use the term primarily to describe the union within the 


* Ep. 17 (ACO 1.1.1.36./9?9; PG77:112C; W 18.79), 

> Adversus Nestorium (ACO 1.1.6:23.'9; PG 76:36D); QUSC (PG 75:1285D, 1333D). 

6 QUSC (PG 75:1305A). Migne gives pıAoxevov, but a Syriac translation renders 
quAokatvov. Pusey attributes this to the same sounding e and a, and translates 
piAoKaivov, which goes better with the context of Cyril's argument. See Five Tomes 
against Nestorius; Schola on the Incarnation; Christ is One; Fragments against Diodore, Theodore, 
the Synoustasts, trans. Pusey (Oxford, 1881), 275 n. r. 
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Trinity,’ but it also served to designate the union of believers with 
God.® Athanasius and the Cappadocians designated the union of 
God and believers with the term, as did Eusebius. Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, the teacher of Nestorius, had written that the Word was 
united to humanity taken from the Virgin by a connection (ovvageta) 
of goodwill and divine favour, a phrase echoed in Nestorius.!? Why 
then does Cyril make Nestorius’ use of ovvagera such an integral part 
of his polemic against the Nestorians? Is it that Cyril objected to 
Ovvagera per se, or is it Nestorius’ use of the term? Obviously, Cyril 
sees the christology of Nestorius as something different from the 
christology of Nicaea, which had become the standard of orthodoxy. 
He interprets Nestorius’ use of ovvágeia as straying from the Fathers 
and presenting a new picture of Christ unlike the one painted by the 
Nicenes.!! In addition, Cyril attacks the term as being unable to 
perceive the depths of the mystery of Christ (ody £xoóong ópàv tod 
p ootnptou tò Bá9og). To determine why the term was deplorable to 
Cyril, and why he believed it was not orthodox, we must inquire as to 
what Cyril viewed as the proper use of ovvägeıo, and then see why 
he rejected that particular use of the term to describe the depths of 
the mysterium Christi. 


Cyril’s Interpretation of Nestorius’ ovvapeıa 


In its most fundamental usage, the term describes two things that are 
connected, united, or combined.!? Cyril interprets Nestorius to mean 


7 Cf. Eusebius, De ecclesiastica (PG 24:833B); Basil, Adversus Eunomium (PG 
29:593C); Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium (PG 45:676D); Athanasius, Contra 
Arianos (PG 26:492B); Cyril, De Trinitate (77:1144C). 

8 Cf. Athanasius, Contra Arianos (PG 26:293A); Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium 
(PG 45:597C); Eusebius, De ecclesiastica (PG 24:1041C). 

9 Athanasius, Contra Arianos (PG 26:289C, 296A,B); Gregory of Nyssa, De perfectione 
(PG 46:277C), Adversus Apollinarem (PG 45:1212C), Contra Eunomium (PG 45:7050); 
Eusebius, Demonstratio Evangelica (PG 22:724D); Contra Marcellum (PG 24:809A); Basil, 
Homilia in Psalm 41 (PG 29:400A), Ep. 210 (PG 32:973C), Ep. 262 (PG 32:776B); 
Gregory Nazianzen, Ep. 101 (PG 37:180B). 

10 Theodore of Mopsuestia, Symbolum (PG 66:1013A, 1017BC). 

II Ep. 41 (ACO 1.1.4:24.1-19; PG 77:189BC; W 44.7393). See also Ep. 45 (ACO 
1.1.6:151.&13; PG 77:228Df£ W 70.*!)), inter alia, where Cyril claims to introduce 
nothing new into the doctrine of the Fathers. Here he is contrasting himself with 
Nestorius, whose language and theology Cyril interprets as something new that 
Nestorius introduces. In other words, Cyril claims that he represents the orthodox 
tradition, whereas Nestorius is heterodox. 

12 Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, 1305-1306, 1308-1310. 
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by it three things: the juxtaposition of the Word and the man Jesus, 
the indwelling of the man Jesus by the Word, and the use of the man 
Jesus as an instrument of the Word. We will see that Cyril rejects 
each of these descriptions of the Incarnation, and along with them 
Nestorius’ ovvagera. His explicit rejection of the term is captured in 
a number of images he uses to illustrate his conception of ovvagera 
and why that conception does not, in Cyril’s mind, designate the 
union of God and humanity in Christ. By analysing the manner in 
which Cyril uses these analogies we can see more clearly what best 
illustrates his own doctrine of the Incarnation. 

The first analogy is that of a teacher and his pupil, which Cyril 
introduces to us in his discussions of why the Nestorians have 
dropped &vooıg in favour of ovvägena.!? The former term designates 
two unlike things being truly and genuinely joined, and 1s the chosen 
term of the Fathers. ‘There can be no mistaking its meaning, Cyril 
says, so there is no need to abandon it. However, the Nestorians have 
rejected it, opting instead to sever the one Incarnate Son into two 
sons, by their insistence on describing the Incarnation as a ovvagevo 
rather than a &vocıg. Cyril then provides an illustration of what a 
ovvagera is, and how the term is properly used: ovvómtowo àv 
pontis S1SAOKGAW Kate te TO OLAOWAbEés.'* Along with the analogy of 
a teacher and student Cyril says that a ovvägeıa properly describes 
an DOVPYOG, ook KOVVAGTG KATA TO EKODOLOV...TH Aaßövrı npóg 
dnovpyiav.!? What do these analogies tell us about his conception of 
ovvagera? In both instances the illustration is concerned with a par- 
ticular relationship which has been predicated on some mutual agree- 
ment. In the first image the commonality is a love of learning, in the 
second it is a common task to be performed. The smith and his 
understudy are said to be connected by the &xoóo1og of the smith. In 
other words, some external force or purpose is the “glue” that pro- 
vides the ovväageıa with cohesion. If the image is translated to the 
mysterium Christi a number of observations can be made about why 
Cyril rejects it. In the first place the analogy implies the presence of 
two "persons" who are pieces of some christological puzzle. The 
teacher, pupil, smith, and apprenüce are all independent existents, 
the inference being that the Logos was connected to a pre-existent 
human individual. In such a case, Christ would consist of two sepa- 
rate individuals, which inevitably leads to the Two Sons doctrine of 
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Diodore. Ultimately, and most importantly, the image tells us some- 
thing about the relationship conceived of by Cyril between the Word 
and his body. If Nestorius’ notion of svväpeıa which properly de- 
scribes the preceding relationships 1s also the proper description of 
the Incarnation, then the components, as it were, of Christ—divinity 
and humanity—would be related only relatively (oyetiK@c) rather 
than really (xoà pov). In both analogies, the individuals are part- 
ners in the relationship who have chosen to connect themselves to 
one another because of some external purpose. Their mutual rela- 
tionship does not produce one active agent, but within the connection 
they remain two. Cyril needs to find a relationship in which one 
individual—Christ—1s a combination of two things. Neither of these 
images provides him with such an illustration. 

The term ovvágera also properly signifies how a believer is joined 
to God by way of virtue and holiness, and not, therefore, how God 
the Word was united with his body. Earlier, Cyril himself, as well as 
other Fathers, had employed ovvágeia in this way.! He unpacks this 
particular use of ovvageta by explaining it as a participative relation- 
ship (oxetuefi) by which we are one spirit with the Lord.!? If cvvégeta 
describes the believer’s union with God through Christ, then how 
could it be a fitting designation for the Incarnation?!? This is just as 
explicit at another point: *God is in us and we are connected with 
him relatively (£neis adt ovvantönedı oKetiKdc)..... Therefore, 
should we also be called gods along with the one who is God by 
nature (katà qó01)?"!? He further illustrates this usage of ovvágera 
with an event that takes place on Israel's journey through the wilder- 
ness. The account records the discontentment of the Israelites, 
which led to their murmuring against Moses and Aaron. Cyril 
recognises an interesting statement made in the account. The passage 
states that the murmuring was not only against Moses and Aaron, the 
ones to whom it was directed by the people, but was indirectly against 
God. Cyril reasons that this is because of the relationship between 
these two men and God. In other words, the relationship was such 
that what was directed against them was projected against God. This 
partnership, he argues, is a ovväpeıo. Why could such a relationship 


16 For Cyril see Thesaurus (PG 75:245B, 573D). For other Fathers see Athanasius, 
Contra Arianos (PG 26:240B, 293A); Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium (PG 45:597C, 
609A); Eusebius, De ecclesiastica (PG 24:10410). 
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not be used to designate the Incarnation? Cyril answers that if the 
same description of Moses’ relationship to God is used of the Word’s 
union with his flesh, then, he concludes, Emmanuel non est vere Deus, non 
unigenitus Filius, non Deus secundum naturam.*! Cyril rejects ovvagera 
because it properly describes our relationship with God. If the flesh 1s 
related to God the Word in the same way that we are related to God, 
then Christ cannot be true God, but only a god through this partici- 
pative relationship or partnership. In addition, because Christ 1s 
Lord, and thus deserving of our worship, he reasons, we ought to be 
co-worshipped along with Christ “so that every knee should bow to 
us”, if ovvägeıa designates both our relationship with God and the 
relationship between the flesh and the Word in Christ.^? Cyril rejects 
svvägpeıa because it signifies a union such as believers have with God, 
rather than God the Word had with his flesh. 

Besides the fact that ovvágeta rightly designates our relationship 
with God, rather than the union in the Incarnation, Cyril rejects 
Nestorius’ qualification of the term. Nestorius says that the Incarna- 
tion is a ovvágeta by equality of rank (&&ia), honour (ootia), or 
authority (adBevrio). To this Cyril replies, “equality of honour 
ootia) does not unite the natures (póoe1c)".^? He illustrates what 
he intends with the analogy of Peter and John: they were both 
Apostles and disciples of Christ, thus equal in rank, authority, and 
honour, but that equality did not unite them and cause them to 
become one human being; they remained two. He maintains that a 
partnership of this sort does not unite that which it connects. In 
Christ, that which is united—Godhead and humanity—must to- 
gether produce one Christ. Consequently, a connection through rank 
or authority is inadequate. He again uses the Peter-John analogy in 
Adversus .Nestorium, but also calls to mind the rulers of various lands 
throughout the world.** These rulers are equal in rank and honour, 
but are still individual in who they are, as well as what they say and 
do. Although they hold the same position, they have not thereby 
become one ruler. Equality of position 1s not sufficient to produce a 
true union. Therefore, this type of relationship does not adequately 
allow for a genuine Incarnation of the Word. If the union of God and 
humanity in Christ is a ovvágeta by way of equality of rank or dig- 
nity, in this case that of sonship, then one must confess two sons. 


2! Ibid. (1411B). Extant only in Latin. 
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Cyril, of course, will not allow this. Similarly, Cyril reminds his read- 
ers that many have been called Christ and lord; the titles are not new 
with the Incarnation of the Word.?? Other ordinary men have been 
give the same title as the Lord Jesus Christ. Does this mean that the 
Incarnation has taken place many times prior to the birth of Jesus? 
Absolutely not, Cyril answers. However, if the manner of the Incar- 
nation is a ovvageta through both being named Son of God, then the 
Incarnation of the Word is not unique.?? It is not proper to consider 
Christ to be one individual because the Word and a separate human 
both possess the same title. Once again, he takes issue with the type of 
relationship properly described by using ovvägeıo. In these instances, 
the relationship between the participants is one of mutual appellation. 
Such a connection does not result in one individual but the same two 
who entered into the partnership. To give the same title to two per- 
sons does not end their individuality and make them one person. We 
will see more of this type of argument from Cyril later. 

Cyril asks whether Nestorius understands ovvóqex to mean a true 
union (Évooig kað’ 9xóo01ac01iv) whereby one individual is the result, or 
to mean a juxtaposition (nap&@eo1c) of one thing to another.” He 
maintains that the latter usage is the one employed by Scripture, and 
cites a passage where God instructs Moses to fasten the curtains in 
the tabernacle with clasps («pixog) of gold.?8 The fastening together of 
the curtains causes them to be attached, but not to become one. The 
resultant may act in the same manner as a solid curtain would, but 
they remain, Cyril points out, separate and individual curtains, 
though attached to one another by the golden clasps. This cannot be 
the way in which the natures are united in Christ, as they would 
remain separate, not resulüng in Christ being one individual. Instead, 
Cyril says, the Word was truly united to animated flesh (GA nOdc 
&£vào001 ook AWdYo copkt), and has made the body taken from the 
virgin his own ((810v).^? He explicitly denies that juxtaposition of the 
natures in Christ is a sufficient mode of union in describing the Incar- 
nation.? But what is it about juxtaposition that causes Cyril to reject 
it as a mode of union? Nestorius had considered juxtaposition to 
result in one Christ, why could Cyril not do the same? 


?5 Thid. (ACO 1.1.6:45.8!2; PG 76:89D-92A). 
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Nestorius warns against the use of OeotdKog as an appellation for 
Mary, and he proposes that Christ 1s one because of a union of rank 
rather than nature. In response, Cyril states that Nestorius has blas- 
phemed in no small way, in that he has divided Christ into two 
persons and individuals (npóocona xoi oxootóosig) which are in fact 
separated from one another as though a separate human being were 
connected with God by rank alone (kat& póvnv trjv aéiav), and not 
true union (Évootg &An0fg).?! How then, Cyril asks, is Christ to be 
one individual if he is nothing other than two individuals which sim- 
ply have the same rank or authority? In Nestorius’ ovvógeta, the 
natures or hypostases are merely juxtaposed, held together by a com- 
mon title, as we saw earlier. If Christ 1s two natures that are juxta- 
posed, and thus separated, Cyril contends that Christ cannot be 
called one. On the contrary, one must confess two Christs and two 
Sons of God.?? Christ, therefore, must be a true union of the natures 
or hypostases, rather than a juxtaposition of them in which they are 
given the same title.” 

Subsequently, with Nestorius’ ovvageta there is one Son of God 
who is Son by nature—i.e., the Word—and another who is Son of 
God because the title has been bestowed upon him through his rela- 
tionship with the Son by nature.?* This is a revisiting of the Two Sons 
doctrine of Diodore of ‘Tarsus. For Cyril, however, there are not two 
Sons of God, one by nature and one through the ovvageia, but only 
one Son of God, the Word Incarnate.?? In his Letter to Eulogius, he says 
that the definition of a union (Évootg) does not denote one thing 
(np&ypnotov) Joined to itself, but two things, which are different in 
nature, but are brought together.?? In the Incarnation, Cyril contin- 
ues, the two things that are the subject of the union are the nature of 
the Word and the nature of the flesh endowed with a rational human 
soul. After the union, though, one does not speak of two individual 
things, but one, because the natures are joined in the union. Cyril 
acknowledges that the Orientals spoke with confusing terminology as 
they tried to avoid a confusion of the natures; but this 1s different, he 
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proposes, from what Nestorius teaches. Whereas the Orientals taught 
a true union of the natures, though using inadequate language to 
describe this union, Nestorius actually teaches a svvägeıa in which 
the natures are placed alongside one another, rather than existing 
together in a true union. This juxtaposition of the natures, Cyril 
contends, necessarily means two Christs.”’ Cyril’s admonition to 
Nestorius is to cease Juxtaposing the natures and instead confess one 
Christ, Son, and Lord.?? Furthermore, Cyril says that he is amazed 
that although Nestorius says that the body has been ineffably con- 
nected with God, he does not say that it is his very own (tóvov) in 
order that it might be thought of as one with him. Rather, he sepa- 
rated Christ into the man Jesus and God the Word.?? He reasons that 
if two individuals are juxtaposed to one another in a partnership such 
as this, and thus the Word is connected to an ordinary human being, 
then the Word's ownership of the humanity is lost, with serious 
soteriological implications. When the natures/hypostases are divided, 
being conceived of only as juxtaposed to one another, then the man 
Jesus who is connected to the Word has ownership of the body, and 
not the Word himself. This cannot fit into Cyril’s system of 
soteriology: were one to accept Nestorius’ svvägein as a designation 
of the Incarnation, then *we have no longer been redeemed by God, 
but by the blood of another human being".?? If an ordinary human 
individual is given the title of Son of God, along with the Word who 
possess the title by nature, then a human being would have provided 
salvation. However, Christ said, “The bread which I give is my flesh 
for the life of the world”.*! If, Cyril reasons, the flesh was connected 
to the Word only by a participative, and thus external relationship, 
that is, a juxtaposition, then how can Christ, the Word Incarnate, 
rightfully call it his own without lying?** In addition, if the flesh does 
not belong to the Word of God, who is the one who gives life, then 
how can the flesh be said to provide life for the world, for the flesh of 
an ordinary human being cannot give life? 

The sentiment is echoed in the eleventh Anathema, where Cyril 
condemns whoever does not confess that the Lord's flesh (o&pé&) is life 
giving (5oonoióv) and thus belong to the Word of God himself, but 
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says it belongs to different person connected (svvnun£vov) to him 
through rank (katà tiv &&tav).? In the explanation of this anathema 
Cyril argues that it is not the body and blood of an ordinary human 
being which are offered in the Eucharist, but that of the Word.** 
Otherwise, the body and blood offered would not be life giving 
(Goonoiv): “Flesh profits nothing; it is the spirit that gives life". 
Juxtaposition denies ownership of the body to the Word, and thus 
both affirms a redemption provided through an ordinary human be- 
ing and rejects the life-giving properties of the flesh. In order for 
humankind to be redeemed, the body must belong to none other 
than the Word of God himself; the Word of God become a human 
being. 

A primary source of Cyril’s incarnational and soteriological 
thought is Philippians 2, the Carmen Christi. In this passage Cyril dis- 
covers the kenosıs, or self-emptying of the Word, a voluntary conde- 
scension of God to the limitations of humanity. Cyril charges that 
Nestorius’ ovvagera spoils the spotless character of the Incarnation 
by disallowing any possibility of the kenosis.*° According to Cyril, the 
Logos of God voluntarily descended into self-emptying though he is 
God by nature both before the kenosis and when he is in the kenotic 
state.*’ It is through this self-emptying that the Word experiences a 
human life, and suffers and dies for the redemption of humankind. If 
Christ did not suffer and die as God in the flesh, then he has not 
provided salvation to those he came to save. 

There are numerous instances when the Bible speaks of Christ in a 
way that Cyril argues disqualifies ovváqeta as an appropriate term to 
designate the Incarnation.*? These biblical descriptions of Christ can 
be fitting only if he is the Word become a human being, rather than 
the Word and a human individual existing in some sort of partner- 
ship. One such description is that Christ is the one who has become 
“under the law".*? Nestorius claims that this passage refers to the 
humanity of Christ rather than the Word. Cyril, though, questions 
how a human being can become under the law, when he is already 
under it. For one to become under the law, he must first be above it, 
and God alone is above the law. Therefore, Cyril reasons, the passage 
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referring to the one who has become under the law must be speaking 
of the Word become a human being, rather than some other human 
individual. Through his kenosis, the Word is said to have subjected 
himself willingly to the law, albeit by nature he remains above it. This 
he did in order to redeem humankind.?! 

Cyril contends that there are other passages which speak of Christ 
in such a way that juxtaposition is discredited. For example, Christ is 
the one who “came from above” and is “out of heaven” and “fills all 
things".?? These qualities all belong to God and not to an ordinary 
human individual. Furthermore, the Carmen Christi explicitly denies 
that Christ 1s a deified human individual rather than the Word be- 
come a human being, Cyril argues. After quoting the hymn he writes, 
“Who is it that we say was in the form of God, and equal with the 
Father, but did not think this something to be grasped but rather 
descended into self-emptying and into the form of a slave, humbling 
himself and becoming like us??? An ordinary human being, Cyril 
maintains, is not equal with God, and therefore cannot see equality 
with God as something to be grasped. Moreover, a human being 
cannot descend into self-emptying or humble himself and be made in 
the likeness of a human being; he is one already. The Word is God by 
nature, and it must be he that the Carmen says is made in the likeness 
of humanity.?^ Likewise, only one who is free can be made a slave, 
which disqualifies an ordinary human being from assuming that role. 
Once again, only the Word, who 1s free by nature, can be said to 
assume the form of a slave. 

Cyril also says that Christ has &varopovta npòs ńuâs àógAqótnta 
woxfig &vOpenivne xoi capkóc.?? One who is a human being already 
cannot assume a brotherhood with humankind, only one who is not 
already a human being. For Cyril this means that the Word has 
become a human being, and thereby come into brotherhood with all 
humankind. To say that Christ was a human individual juxtaposed to 
the Word would make this statement inconsistent with the 
Incarnational event. Likewise, that would be the case with the Word 
assuming the poverty of human nature. This poverty does not belong 
to the Word naturally (kat& qoi), but it does belong to human 
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beings naturally. Therefore, in the Incarnation the Word became a 
human being, rather than being connected to one who was a human 
being already.?9 These elements of the kenosis of the Word would be 
impossible, says Cyril, if a human being is connected to the Word by 
a ovvageta. This fact renders ovvágeux insufficient to describe the 
union of God and humanity in Christ.? 

The most scathing condemnation of Nestorius’ use of ovvagera 
comes in the charge that Nestorius is god-making (@eonoinotc).°® In 
this passage Cyril quotes Nestorius’ comments about the Magi who 
came and worshipped the baby Christ. Nestorius says that “it was not 
a mere baby viewed by itself, but a body connected ineffably with 
God (oôpa ovvnppévov àppfioc Oe)”. This sounds very much like 
a statement Cyril himself could make. However, he continues with 
another statement attributed to Nestorius in which Nestorius con- 
fesses that he worships the human being connected to the Word along 
with the Godhead.9? Seen in this light it is apparent why Cyril would 
reject ovvagera, and would be appalled by the underlying chris- 
tological implication. He denounces Nestorius’ ovvagera, claiming 
that such a notion leads to a division of Christ into a separate human 
being and the Word, and that the logical conclusion of this idea is two 
worships; one for the man Jesus and another for the Word, who is 
God by nature. On the other hand, Cyril says that the orthodox offer 
but one worship to Emmanuel rather than dividing him into the 
Word and the body, which is truly united to him (tò évebév adt@ Kad’ 
onóotacw o@pa).°! Surely, Cyril maintains, Nestorius’ teaching of 
two worships makes a human being equal with God, thus adding a 
fourth god to the Trinity.° If the human being is co-named and co- 
worshipped with the Word, then there is one who is God by nature 
and one who is made God because of the svvÄägeıe. This is the same 
argument we saw in Cyril's discussions of Nestorius' two Christs and 
Sons. The worship of a human being is god making in Cyril's mind, 
and Nestorius is guilty of both. How else is Nestorius’ ovvägeıa to be 
understood, reasons Cyril? If it 1s a true union, then there is no need 
to sever the natures/hypostases. If it is juxtaposition, which the term 
implies, then a human being is added to the holy and homoousion 
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Trinity.9? Christ is said to have ascended with his flesh to the throne. 
If ovvägeıa is the proper designation of the Incarnation, then the 
human being connected to the Word would have also ascended to the 
throne, giving an ordinary human being a place on the throne of 
God. Cyril rejects this way of speaking about the union of God and 
humanity in Christ. 

A second component of Nestorius’ use of ovvagera that Cyril 
deems to be heretical is the notion of God the Word dwelling in an 
ordinary human individual. Nestorius denies that Geotókoc, Mother 
of God, is a fitting appellation for the mother of Jesus, and opts 
instead for Xpvozo1ókoc, Mother of Christ.9? He knows that for Cyril 
O£otóKkog is at the heart of orthodox belief about Christ. Nestorius 
rejects it, however, because he believes Scripture teaches that God 
"passed through" (napfiA8ev) the Virgin but was not born to her. 
Scripture, Nestorius argues, never teaches that God was born to the 
Virgin, the Mother of Christ, but that the one who is Jesus, Christ, 
Son, and Lord was. Cyril interprets this to mean that Nestorius’ 
denies that Christ was truly God. He infers from this statement that 
Christ is but a God-bearing (8eopöpog) individual. What does 
napfiA8ev mean if not birth??? Cyril equates this with Nestorius’ con- 
cept of ovvageta, and concludes that Nestorius means to say that 
Christ is merely a holy man with God the Word indwelling him.°® By 
denying the human birth of the Logos, Nestorius is, in Cyril's estima- 
tion, relegating Christ to the level of an ordinary human being exter- 
nally related to the Word by means of indwelling. If Mary is not 
Ogotókoc, then Emmanuel is but a God-bearing (@eo@dpoc) indi- 
vidual. 

Nestorius also comments that it was not God Incarnate who had 
died and subsequently was raised from the dead.’° This is baffling to 
Cyril, as he inquires who became a human being, if not God the 
Word. It would be absurd to claim that a human being became 
incarnate. Only a nature that is beyond humanity can be said to have 
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become flesh. Therefore, Cyril concludes, the Word was truly incar- 
nate and became a human being, and therefore is not, as Nestorius 
teaches, merely indwelling a mere human being. Cyril takes 
Nestorius’ statement, “Ihe Son dwelt in the body" (Evaırnoev ó vidc 
EV TH oópaxU to mean that Christ was God-bearing (0£09ópog) and 
therefore not God the Word become a human being.’! This claim by 
Nestorius is not only an attack on the ®eorökog, but is also a war 
against the glory of Christ.’* To say that Christ is but a God-bearing 
man is to deny him to be truly God, but only a human individual 
connected to God. He is no more than an ordinary human being who 
has been made holy by the indwelling of God. Indwelling is a compo- 
nent of Nestorius’ svvägeıa, and a notion that Cyril believes is cen- 
tral to his doctrine of the Incarnation. 

Two important analogies find their way into this discussion; both 
of them used by the Nestorians and rejected by Cyril. The first 1s that 
of a man dwelling in a city.” A man who lives in a particular city is 
called by that name. In the case of Jesus, though he was born in 
Bethlehem he was called a Nazarene because he lived in Nazareth. In 
the same way, because the Word dwells in a human being, he 1s 
called a human being. This 1s a non-sensical assertion, Cyril claims. 
Someone who lives in Nazareth is called “of-Nazareth” (NaCmpatos) 
and not “Nazareth”. Likewise, were the Logos only dwelling in a 
human being he should be called “of-humanity” (&v@pwnatov) rather 
than a human being (&v@pmnoc). Furthermore, the entire Trinity 
should be called human if the Nestorians’ reasoning is correct, as the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are each said to dwell within 
us. ’? 

Another analogy that is not suitable for illustrating the Incarnation 
is that of a garment and the one wearing it." Nestorius said that he 
worshipped that which was worn—that is, the body of Christ—be- 
cause of the one who was wearing it—that is, God the Word. For 
Cyril this is a denial of orthodoxy with regards to the union of 
Godhead and humanity. There is but one Son to be worshipped: the 
Word become flesh. Separating the Word from his body is dividing 
the one Christ. If one were to say that he worships the body of a king 
because of his soul, and because of what cannot be seen he worships 
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what is seen, he would be reprimanded. The king is one individual, 
not two separate things, one seen and one not. Christ is not to be 
conceived of as the Word wearing the body of a human being. This 
would be his taking up residence in an ordinary human being, rather 
than becoming a human being himself. In his Scholia de Incarnatione 
Unigeniti Cyril argues that Jesus Christ is the Word of God become a 
human being.’® This is to defend Nicene christology against the dan- 
ger of Nestorius' conception of the Word's dwelling within an ordi- 
nary human being. Such a notion is to be shunned as not proper 
christology. 

Cyril rejects what he understands Nestorius to mean by @e0@dpos: 
an ordinary human person indwelled by God the Word. He provides 
a number of reason why he rejects this idea. First, were Christ merely 
the Logos taking up residence within an ordinary human being, then 
he would not be truly God (®eög à&An8ó6c)."" He perceives this to be 
the logical conclusions of Nestorius’ insistence that Geotókog is an 
inappropriate title for Mary. If the Virgin gave birth to an ordinary 
human being, rather than to God become human, then the one born 
to her would not be God. Cyril makes it very clear that he does not 
regard the Incarnation as the Word of God taking up residence in an 
ordinary human being."? This is an external (oxexwiv) relationship. 
The Logos did not come into a human being, but became a human 
being.’? Second, Scripture acknowledges that God has dwelt in others 
before. If the Logos dwelt in the man Jesus is the same that he did in 
the prophets of old, then he is no greater than they were.°® Were this 
the case, then the Incarnation has happened many times, and Christ 
is therefore not unique.?! In addition, Nestorius says that he dwelt in 
a human being as in one of the saints, and that the human being is 
co-worshipped because of the indwelling. Does that mean we are to 
worship one another?®* Cyril determines that Nestorius’ conception 
of indwelling means that an ordinary human being is worshipped 
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Finally, he rejects Nestorius’ indwelling because it nullifies re- 
demption. A God-bearing (8eopöpog) human being cannot provide 
salvation for humankind: only God can save? Consequently, if 
Christ is no more than a human being with the Word dwelling in 
him, then he is less than God and unable to redeem humankind. If 
the death is not that of the Logos Incarnate, then it ıs not a saving 
death.°* The Eucharist is not life giving if the body belongs to the 
person in whom God dwells, rather than to God the Word himself. 

However, Cyril says that there is an indwelling which zs properly 
ascribed to the Incarnation. We can see what Cyril conceived the 
proper interpretation of the Word dwelling in human individual to be 
when he explains how Emmanuel ought to be understood.®° We un- 
derstand that he has become a human being, and so is said to dwell 
in the flesh with us. For Nestorius the indwelling is a participative 
relationship, whereas for Cyril it is true and inherent.®’ By this he 
means that one person is given the titles of Word, God, Life, Glory, 
Lord of Hosts, which apply to God the Word both before and after 
the Incarnation, and Human, Christ, Jesus, Mediator, which apply to 
him only after becoming flesh. Still, both sets of titles are attributed to 
the same person, the Logos of God.®® Therefore, when the Bible says 
that in him “all the fullness of the godhead dwelt bodily", it does not 
mean that the Word dwelt within an ordinary human being. On the 
contrary, it 1s like a person’s body and his soul. The soul is said to 
dwell within the body, but it does not mean they are separated, but 
there is one single person. Another image illustrating Cyril’s under- 
standing of the proper way of speaking of the Incarnation as an 
indwelling is that of a flower and its perfume.?? Although the fra- 
grance is said to dwell within the flower, they are not separate indi- 
viduals. There is no flower without the perfume and no perfume 
without the flower. If either of the components is not present, then 
there is no lily. So it is with Christ; it is impossible that the Word and 
his body could be considered to be separated after the union, other- 
wise the entire economy of Incarnation would be ruined. The Word 
dwells in his body, as does the soul of a person or the fragrance of a 
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lily, but not as a person in his garment. The former image allows the 
Word ownership of the body, whereas the latter does not. By this 
indwelling is not intended to imply that the Word was in the body in 
a spatial manner; because the Word, who is incorporeal, is beyond 
spatial constraints, even in the Incarnation.? He cannot be thought 
of as being in the body as in a receptacle.?! To say that the Word 
dwelled in humanity means that he lived a human life, rather than 
dwelled within a human being. 

The third component of Nestorius’ ovvageta which Cyril rejects is 
that God the Word has taken up an ordinary human being like us to 
use as his instrument (6pyévov) to provide redemption.? Cyril goes 
on to indicate that there 1s an instrumental quality to the Incarnation, 
but it ıs the Word using his flesh as an instrument in the same way 
that the soul uses the body. The fundamental distinction between this 
understanding, and that of Nestorius is that Cyril wants to argue that 
the body belongs to the Word in the same way that a person's body 
belongs to him. The alternative, and the view that he perceives in 
Nestorius, is to deny ownership of the body to the Word, and instead 
afford it to some sanctified individual, in which case Christ would be 
two individuals glued together rather than one individual himself.” 
The first 1s the Word; the second is the person whom he assumed. 
Cyril is intent on maintaining singleness of agent. In other words, the 
referent of the Incarnation must be the Word, both before and after 
become a human being. To say, as he accuses Nestorius of doing, 
that the Incarnation is the Word's assumption of an ordinary human 
being like us to utilise as his instrument is to deny the necessary 
singleness of agent. 

To illustrate what he perceives Nestorius to mean by instrument 
Cyril employs the image of a father whose son is skilled on the lyre 
and is able to sing exceptionally well.”* The father would not regard 
the lyre and his son's skill of singing to be equal with his son. That 
would be inane. The instrument is used to demonstrate the giftedness 
of the son; and even without it the son is still the son of his father. No 
one would argue that the son and the lyre are one, or even that they 
are equal in significance. If the body of Christ, which belongs to a 
human being assumed by the Word as his instrument, is not his, then 
he is not truly Son of God, but the Son using an ordinary human 
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being, like the boy using his lyre.” This means that we are redeemed 
not by God, but through the death of a human being. However, a 
human being’s death cannot save.” To contend that “the one born of 
the woman" was a human being assumed by the Word as an instru- 
ment for some particular purpose would require that all the prophets 
were instruments in the same way, as they too were men used in the 
service of God. If Christ were an instrument like the prophets, then 
he is no more unique than they were. How then does he save if he is 
a mere human individual indwelled by God like the prophets of old? 
One final soteriological implication results from affirming the instru- 
mental use of a human being by the Word: the Eucharist is cannibal- 
ism.?/ Cyril uses explicit language to shock his readers into noticing 
the force of ovvägeıo. If God has taken up a human being as an 
instrument, then the body of Christ belongs to that human being, and 
not to the Word. Consequently, the body would not be life giving, as 
it is the body of an ordinary human being. Furthermore, when par- 
taking of the body in the Eucharist one would eat the body of a mere 
human being. 

As with indwelling, Cyril also acknowledges that there 1s a proper 
manner of using ‘instrument’ to describe the Incarnation. Rather 
than the Word employing a human being as the instrument, he is 
rightly said to use his body in the same way that a human being uses 
his body.”® The body of a human being belongs to him and none 
other. He has ownership of it. In Nestorius’ use the body belongs to 
the assumed human being, whereas in Cyril’s use it belongs to the 
Word. The only instance where one can properly describe the Incar- 
nation using instrumental language is when the condition of the 
Word's ownership of the body is inherent. This is to say that Cyril 
appeals to how one understands the human being. This individual is 
not a human being who possesses a soul and body, as though they 
were distinct from him, but this person zs a soul and body. So too 
Christ is not a person who has the Word and a humanity, but Christ 
i the Word and his humanity: the two cannot be separated. It is 
incorrect to speak in a way that divides an individual human being, 
and it is likewise heretical to divide the Word from his body in Christ. 
This is the fundamental difference between the external, participative 
relationship of the natures in Nestorius’ ovvägera and their inherent 
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relationship in Cyril's true union (Évocig kað’ ozóotao). For this 
reason he rejects Nestorius’ cvvóágewx and its correlative notion of 
God's use of a human being as an instrument in the Incarnation. 


Concluding Remarks 


There are a number of observations we can make concerning Cyrll's 
rejection of Nestorius’ ovvageta. We have seen that he interprets 
Nestorius' christology as picturing Christ as the result of an external, 
participative relationship in which the Word is juxtaposed to a hu- 
man individual. These two constituents are believed to be held to- 
gether by the goodwill and grace of God in which he bestows upon 
the human individual the same appellation and dignity as the Word. 
He believes that Nestorius is searching for a technical process that 
describes a collective unity, while allowing the constituents to remain 
unconfused and separate, while retaining their respective properties 
entirely. From our earlier discussion," we know that two theories of 
combination fit those criteria: nap&8decısg/obvBecıg and Stoic xpos. 
All other theories altered or diminished at least one of the ingredients. 
Nestorius explicitly rejected xpäocıc, perhaps because of its 
Apollinarian flavour. Cyril then reads his christology as being a juxta- 
position of two individuals: the Word and the man Jesus. Even 
Nestorius’ qualification of ovvägeıa with the ideas of the goodwill 
and grace of God, the equality of rank, and the same appellation does 
not convince Cyril that his christology is orthodox. Instead, as we 
have seen, these very qualifications become the central elements of 
Cyril’s attack. 

Cyril sees three correlative components of ovvagera. Besides jux- 
taposition, it is also described as the indwelling of a human being by 
the Word, and the Word’s use of an individual human being as an 
instrument for his purpose of redemption. With all three notions, the 
Word is separate from the humanity of Christ. Cyril recognises both 
christological and soteriological implications of picturing Christ in 
this way. First, this is nothing other than the two-Sons doctrine of 
Diodore of Tarsus. One individual 1s Son of God by nature, while the 
other is Son of God by designation only, which results from the 
juxtaposition with the Word. In addition, this makes Christ an ordi- 
nary human being, albeit one used by the Logos of God. Because 
Christ is a mere human being, it follows that he has no ability to save, 
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and redemption is not afforded to humankind in him. Many others 
have been indwelled by God and used as his instrument, but they 
were unable to save. A Christ who is only a human being joined to 
God would be no different. 

In Cyril’s interpretation, the Christ of Nestorius’ system is the 
result of a process by which two things have been glued together. His 
[Christ's] identity is then only in the collective unity of the two con- 
stituents. The fundamental flaw in this christology is that the two 
things which are glued together are the Word of God and an ordi- 
nary human being, as we have seen. What about this idea did Cyril 
find unacceptable? Ultimately, it 1s that Nestorius' picture of Christ 
did not allow the Word to possess ownership of the humanity. of 
Christ. Instead, it belonged to the individual connected to, indwelled 
by, or used by the Word. The consequence of such a notion is that 
the characteristics, properties, and experiences of Christ are not at- 
tributed to the Word. But how does Christ save if he is only an 
ordinary human being, because the death of a human being cannot 
save? If Christ were a mere human being, he too would need re- 
demption from sin. How, then, does Nestorius’ use of ovvagera deny 
ownership of the human experiences of Christ to the Logos? The 
Word 1s incorporeal as God, and therefore has no body of his own. 
Therefore, in Cyril’s interpretation of Nestorius, he assumes a human 
being prior to or at birth that he indwells and uses as his instrument. 
The infant becomes a boy and then a man. He grows and matures 
and learns. This growth and maturity cannot be attributed to the 
Logos, because as God he is complete and all knowing. It must be 
attributed to the man Jesus, as men grow and learn. His preaching 
and teaching is also attributed to the man Jesus, as these are human 
activities. Moreover, what of his miracles and healing, who per- 
formed these? These acts must be regarded as works of the Word, as 
only God can perform them. A final source of contention is Christ's 
death. Who dies, the man Jesus or God the Word? Nestorius natu- 
rally says the man Jesus. It would be blasphemy to say that God dies, 
as he cannot die. In the light of these conclusions, Cyril asks, “Who 
then saves, is it the Logos or the man Jesus?” Nestorius says that God 
saves. The next question is how he does so. If the death is that of a 
human being and not of God the Word, then how does the Logos 
save? It is at this point that Cyril demonstrates, in his mind, the 
inadequacy of ovvägera, believing that it presents an independent 
human being alongside the Word. The idea of ovvageta preserves 
the impassibility of the Logos, but denies the true union of God and 
humanity in Christ. The body is then that of someone other than the 
Word. Consequently, although Nestorius affirms that Christ is the 
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subject of both the divine and human experiences, the Word is the 
referent only of those experiences that are properly said to be divine. 
However, for Cyril, the humanity of Christ must belong to the Word, 
and not to someone else if humankind is to be saved. Providing 
redemption is not a joint effort between a human person and God, 
but 1s entirely the work of God who became a human being in order 
to redeem humankind. Cyril contends that the proper christological 
question 1s not how are two things brought together, but how one 
illustrates one living being that is the result of a union of two different 
things. These questions are farther apart than they might initially 
seem. The former question, attributed to Nestorius by Cyril, presup- 
poses two independent existents. With regard to Christ this can only 
mean, at least to Cyril, that Nestorius conceived of a human indi- 
vidual separate from the Word to whom he was joined and in whom 
he dwelt. This leads Nestorius to conceive of the Incarnation as a 
partnership of the Word and this other person, illustrated especially 
by Cyril’s teacher-pupil and smith-apprentice analogies. God and 
humanity have united themselves in an effort to provide salvation by 
means of their partnership. As we have seen, the soteriological impli- 
cations of such a notion are beyond reconciliation with orthodoxy. 
Cyril sees no other way to interpret Nestorius’ christology. Ulti- 
mately, then, what differentiates the Cyril and Nestorius is Cyril’s 
interpretation of Nestorius’ christology as explaining the Incarnation 
as two independent existents that have been glued together to pro- 
duce one collective unity. ‘There is far more than emphasis or seman- 
tics at stake, it is the foundation of proper christological thinking. In 
stark contrast to Nestorius, Cyril says that the Word must have own- 
ership of the body. All the experiences of Christ—whether human or 
divine—must be attributed to the Logos. 

As we have seen, it is at this point that Cyril’s images become 
important to the discussion. He has already described what he be- 
lieves Nestorianism to be: juxtaposition of the Word and a human 
individual. Now, he looks for analogies that clarify and illustrate what 
ovvagera properly designates. In each instance, the relationship be- 
tween the various elements of the image is an external, participative 
one, in which two individuals are ‘glued’ together by some means. 
Therefore, none of these images is rightly attributed to the mysterium 
Christi. Christ cannot be the result of a relationship between the Word 
and an ordinary human being, brought together, for example, as a 
teacher and a pupil are joined to one another. Consequently, Cyril is 
looking for images that will illustrate that the Logos became a human 
being, not that he indwelled or joined himself to a human individual, 
or that he used a human individual as an instrument for his work. He 
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rejects those images that he believes imply the presence of a human 
being other than the Word, who has become a human being himself. 
He uses analogies from which this cannot be inferred. For example, 
the body soul analogy illustrates not how two things are brought 
together, but how one person is the combination of two things. Other 
images serve the same purpose. In each illustration that which is the 
referent is one entity that is somehow comprised of two things. They 
do not demonstrate how the union of divinity and humanity took 
place, but rather illustrate that Christ is one from two. Because the 
analogies that Cyril says rightly illustrate ovvägeıo do not allow the 
Word to be the referent of all the experiences of Christ, he rejects 
both ovva&gera and the corresponding illustrations. We have seen 
here that Cyril denies that Christ is the result of a gluing together of 
two puzzle pieces. In Part Three we will examine in greater detail 
what he affirmed about the person and work of Christ. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
ADVERSUS HAERESEM ALIUM 


In the preceding chapter, we began our investigation of Cyril's rejec- 
tion of the two heresies that dominated discussions during and after 
the so-called Nestorian Controversy, by exploring Cyril’s charge 
against Nestorius. Cyril believed that the Bishop of Constantinople 
divided the natures in Christ, which necessarily amounted to the 
notion that the Word of God existed alongside an ordinary human 
individual, joined to him merely by the grace of God. It was 
Nestorius’ conception of ovvágeta, which Cyril interpreted as mean- 
ing a participative relationship between God and a human being 
through their juxtaposition in Christ, that was the focus of the 
Alexandrian's attack. Nestorius’ use of indwelling language and talk 
of the humanity of Christ as the instrument of the Word convinced 
Cyril of this. For him, this was a revisiting of the dreaded two-Sons 
doctrine of Diodore of Tarsus, and the christology of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. 

The fundamental flaw in such a picture of Christ, in Cyril’s think- 
ing, is that ownership of the humanity belongs to someone other than 
the Word. This other human being, to whom the Word was suppos- 
edly connected, possesses the inherent ownership of the flesh that was 
offered for redemption. This has destructive soteriological implica- 
tions: the death of an ordinary human individual cannot save. In 
addition, this is in opposition, Oyril maintains, to the Scriptural 
teaching that the Word became a human being. Both those images 
that Nestorius used to illustrate the Incarnation and those that Cyril 
used to illustrate his conception of ovvägpeıa. were rejected as not 
appropriate in the christological context. As we saw, the Cyril’s dis- 
missal of Nestorius’ christology was based not on semantic grounds, 
but on the notion of a mutually participative relationship between 
God the Word and another individual. ‘This relationship would mean 
two individuals are the focus of the Incarnation. 

In this chapter, we will examine the second heresy that was high- 
lighted by the debate between Cyril and the Orientals: 
Apollinarianism. This was not only Nestorius' counter-charge against 
Cyril, but also the accusation made by many of the other Eastern 
Bishops. Obviously, the Apollinarian Controversy was still alive even 
into the fifth century. It was a charge from which Cyril was never 
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able to free himself fully. Our investigation will seek to determine the 
content of the accusation, the primary reasons why Oyril’s christology 
was so prone to be interpreted in this manner, and the reasons he 
gives for rejecting it. 

Nestorius and the other Easterns do not explicitly call Cyril an 
Apollinarian, though the implication is continually present. They 
group the Alexandrian with Apollinarius and others who refer to the 
Virgin as Oeotöxoc, and imply that the two Alexandrians hold the 
same christological position on other occasions.! Nestorius, the an- 
tagonist, was the theological heir of Theodore of Mopsuestia and the 
Antiochene tradition he so aptly represented.^ Theodore was a rabid 
opponent of Apollinarius of Laodicea. His christology posited a pros- 
opic union of God the Word and the complete human nature he 
assumed. Christ, for Theodore, was a unique figure with two hy- 
postases or natures—God the Word and the human being Jesus 
Christ. The “union” (certainly not in the later sense of Cyril of Alex- 
andria) was due to the “good pleasure" of the Logos. Theodore's 
indwelling framework sought to protect the impassible Logos from 
being offended by the human experiences of Christ, while at the same 
time was determined to ensure the importance of a human soul in the 
christological equation.’ In fact, it seems that the existence of a hu- 
man soul in Christ was the means by which Theodore was to protect 
the Logos from human passions: the soul is the recipient of human 
passions. For this reason, Theodore writes against the “disciples of 
Arius and Eunomius” for their insistence that the Logos took a body 
but not a soul.* In the event that there were to be no human soul in 
Christ, it would be the divine nature—itself impassible—that would 
experience human afflictions. It is against the backdrop of ‘Theodore’s 
polemic against Apollinarianism that Nestorius’ charges against Cyril 
must be seen. 

In response to calls for him to retract his christological statements 
made before and at the Council of Ephesus, especially those found in 
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the Anathemas, Cyril wrote to Acacius of Beroea, saying that his oppo- 
nents are falsely accusing him of holding to the teachings of 
Eunomius and Arius, as well as Apollinarius.? He claims that it is the 
Orientals who have imagined him to follow these heretical notions.? 
Later, in the important correspondence with Succensus, Cyril again 
acknowledges that some have accused him of tàg AnoAtvapiov 
öö&ac.’ In defending his christology to Acacius of Melitene, he indi- 
cates that he affirmed the purely notional distinction of the natures in 
Christ in the Formulary of Reunion, but that he did not affirm their 
separation. He says this was necessary because the Nestorians had 
cast the aspersion of Apollinarianism on his letters.? Therefore, not 
only Nestorius, but even those of the more mainstream Antiochene 
party levelled the charge of Apollinarianism against Cyril. This sug- 
gests that although Nestorius may have been guided by a pursuit of 
political advancement in his indictment of Cyril, there was genuinely 
something about Cyril’s christology that appeared heretical to the 
Orientals. To the credit of his accusers, he had borrowed terminol- 
ogy, however unwittingly, from the Apollinarian fragments, most im- 
portantly his famous (infamous?) phrase pia «qóoig tod Osod 
cecakouévn.? In addition, his Évocig Kate bow and Evwcıg Kad’ 
oróotoci plagued him as they were interpreted by the Antiochenes 
as being Apollinarianism revisited. At least in his language, Cyril was 
very close to Apollinarius. As mentioned previously, it seems that the 
Orientals were suspicious of all christology that came from Alexan- 
dria, and the use of contradictory, at least to them, vocabulary did 
not help the situation. 

Most of the accusations came in response to Cyril’s Third Letter to 
Nestorius and the Twelve Anathemas attached to it, which had been sent 
to Nestorius after his christology had been condemned by a Roman 
synod in 430. He was to retract his attacks on Osotóxoç and confess 
the doctrine of Rome and Alexandria within ten days. He chose not 
to do so, and instead circulated Cyril's Anathemas among the Easterns. 
Outwith the context of the accompanying letter, both their tone and 
language were interpreted by the Orientals as being Apollinarian. 
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The Content of the Accusation 


The central theme of Apollinarian christology is that Christ does not 
possess a human mind (yoy AoyiKh, vods).!° Instead, the Word has 
replaced the rational human soul as a divine, rather than human 
soul.!! Therefore, Christ is still said to be a whole human being (6A0¢ 
&v@pwnoc) made up of soul and body, but he possesses only a non- 
rational soul (yoy &Aoyos).!* This reveals Apollinarius’ tri-partite 
view of human beings.!? That is, a human individual is body, rational 
soul or mind, and non-rational soul. Nemesius of Emesa also records 
this as Apollinarian anthropology.!* Therefore, Apollinarius can say 
that Christ has a human body and non-rational soul, but has the 
Word as his mind.!” Though Christ is a human being in terms of 
possessing body, soul, and mind, he is still an in-between thing 
(nesörng), neither fully God nor fully human, but a mixture (xpos) 
of them.!® Consequently, Christ is &v8pwnog because all three neces- 
sary components are present. However, he is not said to be homoousios 
with us and with God simultaneously. 

Is this what Nestorius and the Easterns are accusing Cyril of teach- 
ing when they used the term Apollinarianism? They clarify their 
charge with a variety of descriptions. Though the terms are varied, as 
we will see, the intended accusation 1s the same in each instance. 
There are numerous instances where Cyril records Nestorius’ conclu- 
sion that his [Cyril’s] christology amounts to Apollinarianism. In the 
first instance, Nestorius is addressing the appellation of Beotöxog for 
the blessed Mary.!? He indicates that the title is appropriate if used in 
simple faith, but 1s inappropriate if used in the manner that Cyril 
does. Because the term, when used by Cyril, actually conceals heresy, 
it is to be avoided. He maintains that it 1s the purpose of Arius, 
Eunomius, Apollinarius, and others like them who use ®eotöxog, to 
claim that a mixture (kpaotc) of the natures (póoeic) has taken place. 
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This mixture, he says, damages both the humanity (&vOpoótnc) and 
the divinity (Ogótntog). In restating the accusation, Cyril says that 
Nestorius is afraid that by using Oeotökog, one will be presupposing a 
merger (pvpydc) and mixture (Aväkpacıc) of the natures 
(DOO THKOEIC). 

In another place, Cyril says that Nestorius falsely accuses him of 
heresy, claiming to promote the orthodox faith himself. The accusa- 
tion is that he teaches a mixture (kp&oic) of the natures.?? A mixture, 
he says, leads to a confusion (&vé&xvoic) of the components?! An 
example of this 1s the mixing together of liquids, such as water and 
wine. As we will recall, it was Aristotle whose ni&ıg/xpäcıg resulted in 
the combination of water and wine such that the resultant was a 
tertium quid, or confusion of the two original ingredients. In addition, 
Stoic oóyxvo1ic also produced an amalgam of the components, which 
was a compromise of the original properties. As Cyril understands it, 
the accusation of Apollinarianism is primarily the charge of teaching 
that Christ is a mixture of divinity and humanity. This brings us to 
the next nuance of the accusation: an alteration of one or both of the 
natures. Both Aristotelian ut&u/xpàoig and Stoic obyyvo1g mean a 
change in the constituents. In the case of water and wine—Cyril’s 
own analogy—Aristotle taught that the properties are compromised, 
i.e., the water and the wine both change from what they are into an 
in-between thing. The Stoics believed a union of water and wine to 
be a xpäcıg in which neither was changed, but their theory of 
ovyxvots taught the same thing as Aristotle’s pérs with regard to the 
alteration of the ingredients. For the Aristotelians, the ingredients are 
separable because they are present potentially, whereas for the Stoics 
the constituents are destroyed. In either case, the ingredients are 
changed within the mixture. 

In another place, Nestorius asks why, if indeed the natures had 
been mixed (kexpapéveov), implying that this is what Cyril taught, did 
the Lord, in instituting the Eucharist, say, “This is my body”, rather 
than, “This is my divinity".^^ Cyril’s response is that Nestorius is 
imagining that he mixes (katakipv@o1c) the natures (qóoetc) into one 
ovoia.*? In fact, Cyril says that none in his camp mixes (ovyxéovtos) 
or merges (cupo ópovtoc) them together.^* Nestorius is correct, Cyril 
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says, to insist that a mixture of the natures would mean a change of 
the Word into the nature of the body (pücız tod c@patoc), and Christ 
would rightly say, “This is my Godhead, take and eat it”.*? However, 
Christ is not the mixture (xpos) of the natures. 

Nestorius maintains that Cyril’s christology presents him with an 
impossible dilemma.?® He asks those who mix up (kataxipvdotc) into 
one ovo the nature (@bdoic) of the divinity and of the humanity, 
“Who was it that was betrayed and taken captive by the Jews?”*’ Was 
God the Word bound by chains and held captive? Who was cruci- 
fied? If the mode of union is mixture (xpos), then God, who cannot 
die, must be said to have suffered the death. Cyril agrees with 
Nestorius, saying that any who teach a confusion (àváxyvoic) or 
merger (pvpuög) of the natures err from the truth, because the Word 
cannot undergo any change. Cyril inquires, then, why Nestorius 
wishes to introduce (rapevokpivew) the term kpàoig to the discussion. 
He concludes that it is only to confuse the simple-minded.?? 

Likewise, Nestorius accuses Cyril of misinterpreting Paul's [sic] 
statement about the one who became High Priest after the order of 
Melchisedek. He says that Cyril claims God the Word to have be- 
come High Priest to God.?? In contrast, Nestorius maintains that it is 
the man Jesus who “grew in stature, wisdom, and grace", and subse- 
quently became High Priest. Cyril’s error, Nestorius argues, is in 
mixing up (katoptyvdc) the impassible Logos of God with an earthly 
body, thus making him a passible High Priest. Cyril denies having 
mixed the natures, explaining that because the Word has become a 
human being, and has thereby taken to himself the limitations of 
humanity, it is therefore not improper to ascribe to him the role of 
High Priest?! 

After Ephesus, Cyril writes to Acacius of Beroea that certain 
people have accused him [Cyril] of holding to the doctrines of 
Apollinarius or Arius or Eunomius.?? Cyril denies this charge, claim- 
ing always to have been orthodox, being trained by an orthodox 
Father. Furthermore, he anathematises their heresies, and claims not 
to profess that the body of Christ was soulless, or that any confusion 
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(obyxvo1c), mixture (xpGoic), or merger (pvpuög) of the natures took 
place. On the contrary, the Word cannot undergo change, nor can he 
suffer in his own nature (i810 Pboıg).”” 

Cyril writes to Acacius Bishop of Melitene responding to the accu- 
sations made against his christology. He says that John of Antioch 
circulated among the Easterns that Cyril affirmed a separation the 
natures and had divided the sayings of Christ.?* This, he said, has 
caused a scandal. In explaining the misunderstanding, Cyril re- 
minded the bishop that the Orientals had interpreted his letters as 
Apollinarian, and believed that he taught that the body of Christ was 
soulless. In addition, they understood him to claim that a mixture 
(xpos), confusion (cóyxvoig), or merger (pupuög) of the Word and 
the body had taken place. Furthermore, they accused him of profess- 
ing a change of the Word (netaßoAn tod Og09 Adyov) into the flesh, or 
a change of the flesh into the divine nature (tv capkóg ueto«pottnoig 
eig pbcıv Beörntog).” The result of a union described by the previous 
descriptions is that neither nature would remain intact.?? Cyril claims 
never to have held to the doctrines of Apollinarius or Arius, but has 
confessed that the Word is immutable, and therefore could not have 
changed into the flesh. However, he has explained that the natures 
are conceptually distinguishable, though not separate.”’ In addition, 
he acknowledges that Christ speaks both humanly and divinely, be- 
cause he is both a human being and God, but the sayings are not 
attributable to two separate individuals.?? 

Cyril explains himself further in his letter to Eulogius, an 
Alexandrian priest residing in Constantinople. He says that the For- 
mulary of Reunion between Cyril and the Easterns has caused some 
to wonder why he signed it. The particular issue was the use of two 
natures (860 pboeıc).” He explains that there is no need to reject 
everything that a heretic affirms. For example, the Arıans affirm that 
the Father is Creator of the universe; of course, this should not be 
rejected. Therefore, to agree with the Easterns in recognising the 
difference in the natures does not mean that Christ has been divided 
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into two individuals. However, he argues, the Orientals considered 
him to hold the doctrines of Apollinarius, meaning that a mixture 
(sbykpaoıg) or confusion (oóyxvotc) of the natures had occurred.*! 
This implies that God the Word was changed into the nature of the 
flesh, and the flesh was changed into the nature of divinity. Cyril 
denies that a mixture had taken place. Instead, he points the reader 
to Athanasius, who argued that the natures were not homoousios with 
one another. Cyril claims that the orthodox Easterns (excluding 
Nestorius, of course) are in agreement with Athanasius and himself, 
believing that Christ is one, though the natures are not fused to- 
gether. Their language was inadequate, but their christology was or- 
thodox. Consequently, he is able to affirm the Formulary of Reunion. 

In the important correspondence with Succensus, written some 
time after Ephesus, Cyril writes that some people are still charging 
him with teaching the doctrines of Apollinarius.** The accusation is 
that by saying the Word of God become a human being is ‘one Son’, 
he implies that a fusion (obyxvotg) or mixture (oóykpaoic) or merger 
(e'oppóc) of the Word with the body, or that the nature of the body 
has been changed into (netaßoAn) the divinity. Cyril says that he 
denies this accusation by confessing that the Logos ineffably united a 
body with a rational human soul to himself, and became a human 
being. Consequently, he and the other orthodox unite (evodvtec) the 
Word of God ineffably to cáp with a rational human soul, and 
maintain that this union is without confusion (&ovyxyótoc), without 
mutation (dtpentoc), and without change (dueraßAntac).** 

Although both Cyril and his accusers employ a number of differ- 
ent terms, each is meant to denote Apollinarianism. This heresy, at 
least as Cyril understood the charge levelled against him, was that the 
Word of God and the flesh had been fused together—like water and 
wine mixed together. This process, according to Nestorius and the 
other Easterns, resulted in Christ being a tertium quid, in which he was 
neither completely God nor completely human. Either the Word 
changed into the flesh, or the humanity was diminished in some way, 
such as the removal of the human mind. In either case, Christ would 
then be an amalgam of the two natures. 


*1 Ibid. (ACO 1.1.4:35.1929; PG 77:225B). 
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It is important to note that Apollinarius himself did use the terms 
Kpücic, péis, and cóyxpacig to describe the Incarnation.? Norris 
interprets him to mean by these terms the Stoic theory of xpäoıg.*® In 
other words, the Logos 1s said to co-exist mutually with the body, 
with each set of properties being retained by the resultant, 1.e., Christ. 
But Apollinarius denies that two complete (téAevocg) natures were 
joined. Instead, there is no human mind in Christ as he deemed it 
necessary for the Logos to be the sole agent in the Incarnate experi- 
ence." The disallowance of a human mind, then, is not based on a 
physical need, but a theological one. That is, Apollinarius does not 
remove the soul from Christ because he is trying to explain how two 
things can be in the same place at the same time—he has that with 
Stoic kpücig—but he needs to explain how all the actions of Christ 
can be applied to the Logos while simultaneously avoiding a mere 
juxtaposition of the natures. However, Apollinarius was not the only 
pre-Nestorian Controversy Father to use “mixture” language to de- 
scribe Christ. Gregory Nazianzen, in a staunchly anti-Apollinarian 
work, writes, “Both things [divinity and humanity] are made one by 
the mixture (oóyxpacic)".? How can the same term be used in both 
an orthodox manner, as by Gregory, and an unorthodox manner, as 
by Apollinarius? Cyril says it 1s because the orthodox Fathers did not 
use it technically, but wanted to emphasise the intimacy of the 
union.? In other words, Gregory's use of the term is a metaphorical 
use, intended to emphasise that in Christ the humanity and the divin- 
ity are indeed united. Scripture also employs this term in the same 
non-technical and metaphorical manner, Cyril claims. This reminds 
us that biblical and theological language is to be seen within its con- 
text, and in the light of the clarifications made to christological for- 
mulae by the images related to them. 

The fact that the Easterns found Cyril’s christology so offensive 
that they would brand it Apollinarian reinforces the notion that the 
Antiochenes were never satisfied fully with Alexandrian efforts to dis- 
tance themselves from the heresy. They appear to have been wary of 
any christological language that sounded the least bit like that of the 
Apollinarians. Consequently, Cyril’s confusing terminology, such as 
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his €v@o1g katà qóciv, was readily interpreted in this light. The 
strong and controversial language of the Anathemas, particularly when 
removed from the context of the letter they accompanied to 
Nestorius, gave clear signs of being Apollinarian, in tenor if not in 
fact. In addition, Cyril’s unwitting use of Apollinarian formulae such 
as the pia qóoic would naturally be seen as heretical. The Easterns 
claimed that if there is one nature of the Word Incarnate (ei pia 
bois toô Aóyov ceoopxopnénv), then Christ is the source of a merger 
(poppóc) or mixture (odyKpaotc) of the natures, in which the human 
nature was diminished.?? Cyril's response is important, and needs to 
be quoted at length: 


If the Word was born ineffably from God the Father and then came forth 
as a human being (&vOpooc) from a woman after having assumed flesh, 
not soulless but rationally animated flesh; and if it is the case that he is in 
nature and in truth one single Son, then he cannot be divided into two 
personas or two sons, but has remained one, though he is no longer 
fleshless or outside the body but now possess his very own body in an 
indissoluble union. How could saying this possibly imply that there was 
any consequent necessity of merger (PLPHÖG) or confusion (oóyx voi) or 
anything else like this? For if we say that the Only Begotten Son of God, 
who was incarnate and became a human being, is One, then this does 
not mean as they would suppose that he has been ‘merged’ (nepvpraı) or 
that the nature of the Word has been transformed into the nature of the 
flesh, or that of the flesh into the Word's. No, each nature is understood 
to remain in all its natural characteristics for the reasons we have just 
given....?! 


As we have seen previously, the appellation ®eotöxog implied for 
Nestorius that the Alexandrian conceived of the Incarnation as the 
result of a fusion of God the Word with humanity. Otherwise, how 
could Mary give birth to God? This provided Nestorius and the other 
Orientals with their most decisive evidence against Cyril. Along with 
insisüng that Mary was truly the Mother of God—that is, God the 
Word become human—Cyril sought to explain the seemingly para- 
doxical behaviour of Christ. For example, he both raised the dead, 
and he died on the cross. On a few occasions, he walked on water, 
but on others, he rode in a boat. How is this paradox to be ex- 
plained? Nestorius had responded with his idea of ovvägeıo in which 
the Logos performed and experienced those things normally attribut- 
able to God, and the man Jesus experienced the human activities. In 


50 Ep. 46 (ACO 1.1.6:159.9!9; PG 76:241A). 
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contrast, Cyril attributed all the actions of Christ, both the divine and 
the human, to the Word become human.?^ The glory that belongs to 
the Word as God, for instance, is attributed to Christ. This is so, Cyril 
argues, because Christ 1s the Word of God become a human being. 
He 1s not the Logos connected to or dwelling in a human individual, 
but is a human being himself. ‘Therefore, the Word knows even the 
sufferings of Christ, because Christ is none other than the Logos 
become a human being. Cyril's fourth anathema in his Third Letter to 
Nestorius reads, “Whoever allocates the terms contained in the gospels 
and apostolic writings and applied to Christ by the saints or used of 
himself by himself to two persons (npooóno) or subjects (brootaoetc) 
and attaches some to the human individual considered separately 
from the Word of God, some to the divine Word of God the Father 
alone, shall be anathema".?? All of Christ's actions and properties 
belong to the one person of God the Word incarnate. This view 1s a 
logical result of the conception of a union in which there is only one 
individual—Christ. In writing to Acacius of Melitene, Cyril says, “Do 
not then divide the terms applied to the Lord here (for they posses at 
the same time divine and human application) but attribute them 
rather to the one Son, that is God the Word incarnate".?* He does 
acknowledge that it is acceptable to conceptualise that some things were 
done and said by Christ zn his humanity, and others in his dwinity, but 
adamantly opposes a separation of the two natures after the Incarna- 
tion. Instead, he argues that because Christ 1s one, his words and 
actions are to be attributed to him, the one Son, rather than to the 
Word as one person and a separate human individual as another. 
Later, Cyril states that the Fathers distinguish the terms, “not by 
dividing the one Son and Lord into two, but by ascribing some terms 
to his Godhead, and some in turn to his humanity; nevertheless all 
belong to one subject".?? The danger in such a doctrine, as pointed 
out by Nestorius, 1s the inference that this divine-human person was a 
new creature, unlike the divine and human natures from which he 
was composed. It is easy to see how one could conclude such, espe- 
cially since this was the conclusion of Apollinarius. There is little 
surprise, then, in seeing that Nestorius interpreted Cyril’s affirmation 
of the so-called exchange of properties as Apollinarian; particularly 
when expressed in statements such as his final anathema against 
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Nestorius: that the Word of God suffered, was crucified, died, and 
was raised from the dead.”° Even with Cyril’s qualification that these 
things happened to the Word “oapki” the statement sounds very 
much as if he believes that God the Word actually suffered and died 
qua God. 

Cyril insists that Christ is one living individual (nia q6016)—the 
Word of God incarnate. One must not confuse conceptual 
acknowledgement that some of Christ's actions are done in respect to 
his divinity and others to his humanity, with the reality that all 
Christ's actions and words belong to Christ, who 1s one, not two. In 
explaining how one could say that the Word died in the flesh, Cyril 
writes.that he [the Word] did not suffer in his own nature [his divin- 
ity], but through 16 í81ov oôpa o0100.?/ The sufferings which the 
body of Christ suffered directly are attributed to the Word as a result 
of the genuine union (Évooig kað’ onóctacw). In the next paragraph 
of the Second Letter to .Nestorius he states, “In this way we shall confess 
one Christ and Lord, not worshipping a separate human individual 
along with the Word but one and the same Christ".?? There is but 
one worship, and that of Christ. Cyril rejected Nestorius’ notion that 
the man Jesus is worshipped as a result of his association with the 
Word. For Cyril this could only mean two “worships”, one for the 
Word and one for the man Jesus. Instead, Christ is worshipped as one 
because “the Word’s body is not dissociated (un &AAótQiov) from 
Him.”°? 

His problem with Nestorius was Nestorius’ apparent acceptance of 
two independent, self-sustaining existents in Christ. For Cyril this 
could not be the case. Instead, the one individual (nia @bo1s) was God 
the Word. However, in becoming a human being the Word took on 
a human nature, but was not connected to an ordinary, individual 
human being. Therefore, it was acceptable, we have seen, for Cyril to 
say that in Christ there were two natures—divine and human— 
but simultaneously confess pia @bdoic. Apollinarius had attributed all 
of the actions of Christ to one person, but had done so through a 
different means. His model of an “incomplete human being” allowed 
him to confess Christ to be one person. Only he was then a tertium 
quid. This was unacceptable to the orthodox Alexandrians and 
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Antiochenes alike. For Nestorius the only way to achieve the 
Alexandrian notion of a single subject in the Incarnation was to 
merge and mix the two natures, thus producing a Christ who is an in- 
between thing, neither fully God nor fully human. Cyril denies 
Nestorius’ claim that the only two options for describing the Incarna- 
tion are juxtaposition (Gvvägyern, odvOecic) and mixture (pikig, 
xpäcıc). Instead, he says that there is another way.9 His explanation 
was a source of disdain from Nestorius. Cyril professed that all the 
experiences of Christ, including his sufferings and death, are properly 
attributable to the Word of God. However, it was unthinkable for 
Nestorius to conceive of God being born, needing feeding, or growing 
in stature. It was blasphemy to say that he suffered and died, as Cyril 
had done so poignantly in the Anathemas.°! Nestorius never retreated 
from this accusation. 


Images in the Context of Cyril’s Denial *? 


Cyril employs three analogies that demonstrate that mixture and con- 
fusion have not taken place. The first of these 1s the Burning Bush. 
God came to Moses in the form of fire resting on a bush, but not 
destroying it. Normally the fire would destroy the shrub, but 1n this 
instance it did not; God was able to burn a bush without consuming 
it. This is a mysterious divine act. In the same way, God the Word is 
said to become a human being without either changing himself or 
destroying the flesh. This is not an impossibility for God, even 
though our finite minds can not comprehend it. Just as God mysteri- 
ously rested on the bush as fire without consuming it, so too did God 
become a human being without altering or destroying the humanity. 
The second image is that of the Ark of the Covenant.?* Cyril uses it 
to demonstrate "that the Word comes into a true union with the 
humanity, wherein the things so united still remain unconfused". The 
wood is a type of the body and the gold a type of the divine nature. 
The wooden Ark is then covered completely with the gold, both 
inside and out. That the Word is united to flesh is shown by the 
outward covering, and that he possessed a soul is demonstrated by 
the inward covering. We know that the natures were unconfused 
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because the gold that covered the wood remained what it was as did 
the wood; neither was altered nor destroyed. The Ark was one entity 
that had been formed from the wood and the gold, just as Christ is 
one from humanity and divinity. The image is not intended to illus- 
trate the manner of union, but to demonstrate that neither nature 
was altered. Cyril’s final image is his favourite one, body and soul. 
Cyril says that when a person is killed, it is said that one person dies, 
and not two.9? This is because two things—body and soul—have 
become one. However, the union is not by confusion (ovyxéov) or 
mixture (&vaxipv@®v), but by ineffable means whereby both remain 
intact. So also Christ is an ineflable union of God the Word and 
humanity wherein the difference of the natures is not ignored, but 
they are neither separated, on the one hand, nor fused together, on 
the other. 

We have seen that the charge against Cyril of Apollinarianism was 
an accusation that he taught the Incarnation to be a mixture (této) 
resulting in a éertium quid. But what of this concept; why is a confusion 
of the natures, in which Christ is an in-between thing, unacceptable 
to Cyril? There are two questions in the previous sentence, and we 
will take the former one first. Why does Cyril not utilise the concept 
of pi&ig or xpGoig in his christology? He could have used it non- 
technically, as other orthodox Fathers had done, but instead he chose 
otherwise. We can only assume that even a non-technical usage does 
not give him what he is looking for in either a description of the 
Incarnation or a means to illustrate his description. It would surely 
emphasise the intimacy of the union, as it had for others, but it 
overlooked an important component of proper christology; namely, 
the presence of perfect divinity and perfect humanity in Christ. He 
opted for the term Evwoıg rather than any type of technical mixture 
language because he found in it precisely what he was looking for: a 
way to describe one individual comprised of two complete and undi- 
minished natures.°® 

We have seen why Cyril rejects ni&ıg/Kpäcıg as a non-technical 
description of the Incarnation, but we must also step back and dis- 
cover why he rejected the underlying concept. As we saw with juxta- 
position, Cyril refuses to allow the union of God and humanity in 
Christ to be perceived as a technical method of union. It is mexph- 
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cable, and therefore no theory of combination describes it ad- 
equately. This is no less true with theories of mixture. The reason 
why technical modes of union are unacceptable is the fundamental 
premise that they describe two pre-existent individuals being joined 
together. This was a pre-requisite for each of Aristotle’s theories of 
combination. But Cyril denies that the Incarnation was the Joining of 
two pre-existent individuals. He says instead that it is the Word be- 
coming a human being, and not an existing human person being 
deified.°’ Otherwise, God the Word would have been united to an- 
other human being, an ordinary person like us. We have already seen 
in the previous chapter why this is an inaccurate representation of the 
mysterium Christi. 

The most important reason why Cyril rejects pi&ug and xpäcıg, 
and their conceptual derivatives, is the implication that Christ is a 
tertium quid. This idea is reprehensible because it implies that either 
the Word or the humanity, or both, are somehow incomplete. It is 
obvious that the Logos cannot be said to have changed or been 
diminished in any way because as God he is immutable. To imply 
that somehow the nature of the Word was changed into the nature of 
humanity is absurd in Cyril’s mind: Christ, the Word become a hu- 
man being, is homoousios with God. In his Anathemas, Cyril denounces 
those who do not confess Emmanuel to be truly God (6266 Kate 
à&Af8ewrv), and thus Mary to be O£otóxog.?? He is following the 
Nicene Fathers who once and for all pronounced Christ to be “very 
God of very God". He also condemns those who say that Christ 1s a 
God-bearing human being (8eopöpog &vOpmnoc) rather than that he is 
truly God (®eög xaxà KAnderov) and Son of God by nature (pboeı).?” 
As Son of God, and thus true God from true God (9e0v &An8ióv Ex 
O£00 &An8tvo$), there is not a time when he did not exist, nor did he 
come into existence at the time of the Incarnation.’” Cyril can make 
such statements only because of his insistence that Christ is none 
other than the Word of God himself become flesh. Christ is not a 
tertium quid whose existence began in Bethlehem, but is the eternal 
Logos of God become a human being. The Lord Jesus Christ is the 
same individual—that is, the Word of God—both before and after 
the Incarnation; he has undergone no change.’! Therefore, he is not 
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inferior to the Father, but equal to him in that they are of the same 
ousia.’* Jesus Christ is the Word of God who has become a human 
being, and has therefore not left behind his deity, but continues to be 
God even in human life. What he was prior to the Incarnation—the 
eternal Word of God, homoousios with the Father—he continues to 
be./? Cyril is emphasising that a mixture of the natures implies that 
the Godhead has been changed into something other than complete 
divinity. However, the Word as God is immutable and cannot there- 
fore undergo alteration into something less than perfect God. For this 
reason the notion of Christ as a kpäcıg or yiäıg is unacceptable. 

On the other hand, it could be possible for the Word to remain 
intact, but for the humanity to be altered instead. If one must find a 
way to glue together two pieces of a christological puzzle, one would 
certainly wish to preserve the integrity of the Word at any cost. This, 
of course, is the solution proposed by Apollinarius. For the heretic, 
removing the human soul from Christ and replacing it with the Logos 
could solve the puzzle. This not only produces a single individual, but 
also solves the dilemma of a duality of wills in Christ. Inherent in 
Cyril denial of Apollinarianism, and therefore mixture, merger, and 
confusion of the natures, 1s a rejection of the idea that the human 
nature of Christ is incomplete, i.e., that the Word replaces the human 
soul. 

Ultimately, Cyril rejects xpäcıg because it does not describe prop- 
erly the relationship between the natures in Christ. It proposes a 
relationship in which at least one of the natures is changed by the 
union. The Word might become less than God through a change into 
flesh, or the flesh could be without a soul and thus incomplete. Either 
way, Christ is a compromise between the two and unable to save. 
The relationship between Word and body must not be conceived as a 
puzzle in which two pieces are somehow glued together. Instead, 
Christ is the Word who has become a human being, and therefore 
possesses ownership of his body, making it his own. The model of 
mixture presupposes that the natures which comprise Christ are two 
individuals who must be united by a particular process. In this chap- 
ter, we see that Cyril rejects this notion of a technical relationship 
wherein either of the natures is diminished. 
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Concluding Remarks 


We have seen that when faced with the accusation of Apolli- 
narianism, Cyril responded with a clear and unequivocal denial. He 
interpreted the charge to mean that either the Word or the humanity, 
or both, had changed in order to unite. One scenario was that the 
Logos of God has turned into flesh, having his very ousza altered in 
order to become human. Also, the flesh could have been changed 
into divinity, or have been heavenly, rather than earthly flesh. Finally, 
Cyril could have meant, according to his accusers, that the human 
soul was removed to make space for the Word. All of these possibili- 
ties are rejected by Cyril. He claims that the Word 1s immutable. In 
addition, Christ must be fully God and fully human in order to save. 

The most illuminating image applied to the heresy is that of water 
and wine being mixed. For him, when two liquids are poured to- 
gether they are each compromised, so as to produce an in-between 
thing, which is not fully either of the ingredients. This type of process 
is described by the terms discussed above. Consequently, neither the 
process nor its descriptions are properly applied to the Incarnation. 
The Word and flesh were not mixed in the same way that water and 
wine are mixed. There is no correlation between the two events. In 
contrast, Cyril maintains that the term £vooig does describe the In- 
carnation. This particular process 1s illustrated by the analogies of the 
Ark of the Covenant, the burning bush, and the body and soul of a 
human individual. In each image, Cyril sets out to demonstrate that 
the natures were not compromised to produce Christ. Therefore, 
Christ is as completely human as he is divine; there is no diminishing 
of either. 

In the two preceding chapters we have been interested in discover- 
ing why Cyril rejected the two heresies which were dominant in the 
controversy with Nestorius. The first heresy he recognised in 
Nestorius’ christology. Cyril interpreted the Bishop of Constan- 
tinople's use of ovvagera to mean a juxtaposition of God the Word 
and a separate human being, the man Jesus. This was, in his estima- 
tion, a revival of the two-Sons doctrine of Diodore of Tarsus. 
Nestorius’ conception of Christ as one unit by means of the Word of 
God’s gracious bestowal of the title and dignity of Sonship to the 
human person is explicitly rejected by Cyril as heresy. Additional 
language such as the Word dwelling in the man Jesus, or using him as 
his instrument does nothing to salvage Nestorius’ christology in 
Cyril’s mind. A ovva&geta is a technical notion of union, and therefore 
requires two pre-existent constituents. If Christ is formed from a pre- 
existent and self-sufficient human being, though joined to the Word, 
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then the ownership of the human experiences of Christ belong to him 
and not to the Logos of God. This does not allow for the saving death 
of the Word of God Incarnate. The picture of Christ which Nestorius 
paints preserves the impassibility of the Word and the completeness 
of the humanity, but destroys the unity of Christ, making him two 
individuals rather than one. 

The second heresy we examined was Apollinarianism; that is, the 
idea of a piéi or xpäcıg of the natures. It is this heresy which 
Nestorius and other Easterns perceived in Cyril's christology. This 
accusation stemmed primarily from his Anathemas and formulae cen- 
tral to his picture of Christ that were taken from forged Apollinarian 
documents that Cyril thought were from Athanasius. ‘The charge was 
that the natures had been compromised to form Christ. In other 
words, the humanity or the divinity—or both—was changed to make 
union possible. Apollinarius’ own conception had been that the Logos 
replaced the human mind in Christ, thereby making him both God 
and human. Christ 1s then an in-between thing, who is not a com- 
plete human being (1éA£vog &v6pomnog). The soteriological implications 
of this are enormous. Christ must be homoousios both with us and with 
God to be our mediator and Saviour. The relationship between the 
natures in a mýs or kpo creates an intimate union, but does not 
preserve the natures intact. Christ 1s one individual, but he 1s an 
amalgam of divinity and humanity, not both in their entirety. Cyril of 
course, rejects this charge. 

The question of how to understand the £vocig of God and human- 
ity in Christ is ultimately how properly to describe the conception 
that Christ is one individual (ia qó616). Nestorius’ answer was to say 
that Christ is an aggregate of God and the man Jesus, which Cyril 
illustrates with the image a student-teacher partnership. He says that 
Christ is not ‘one’ in this way. In other words, Christ is not a collec- 
tive unity such as that formed when student and his teacher join one 
another in the pursuit of learning, and are thus one participative unit. 
If this image illustrates the £vocic, then Christ is two individuals, and 
not one. Apollinarianısm, on the other hand, answered the question 
by fusing the two natures together. However, Cyril says that Christ is 
not ‘one’ in the same way that water and wine are mixed together to 
form a tertium quid. If the mixture (kpäcıg/yidıg) of two liquids illus- 
trates the €vwoic, then Christ is an amalgam of God and humanity. 
In either case, he is a Christ who cannot save. 

These leads us to conclude that three observations can be made 
about the pictures of Christ which Cyril rejects. First, Cyril rejects 
any technical notion of coming together such as mapd@eoic, kpo, 
wiéic, and similar theories. How God the Word became a human 
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being is ineffable, known only to God. In addition, applying a techni- 
cal theory to the Incarnation would, in Cyril’s mind, require the 
presence of a pre-existent and separate human being in the equation. 
This brings an ordinary human being into the realm of redemption. 
Second, he rejects any picture of Christ in which ownership of the 
human experiences of Christ does not rest with the Word of God 
Incarnate. For the passion of Christ to be atoning, it must be the 
impassible death of the Logos. The death of an ordinary human 
being would not suffice. Finally, he rejects the idea that one or both 
of the natures must be diminished for Christ to be one individual. 
Christ must be complete God and completely human. There can be 
no replacement of the rational human soul of Christ with the Word. 
These are the christological answers that Cyril rejects. In the next 
part we will examine the answer which he himself gives as to who 
Christ is. 


PART THREE 


A RE-CONSTRUCTION OF CYRIL’S CHRISTOLOGY 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE INCARNATE WORD: USING IMAGERY 
TO ILLUSTRATE THAT CHRIST IS ®eög 


The next three chapters, comprising Part Three, are the centrepiece 
of this work. Whereas in Parts One and Two we developed our 
foundation, in this final part we will build upon that basis with an 
examination of Cyril's use of imagery to illustrate his description of 
the person and work of Christ. Our methodology will be simple. The 
first two chapters are descriptive in nature. Chapter Six will 
summarise Cyril’s illustration of Christ as truly God (Oò &AnOdc). 
We will see that Cyril believes the Word to be the same both before 
and after the Incarnation. Chapter Seven will then summarise his 
understanding of Christ as a complete human being (óv0pomnoc 
1éAevoc). We will focus on the presence or absence of a rational hu- 
man soul in Christ. The final chapter will examine Cyril's answer to 
the christological dilemmas presented in Chapters Six and Seven; 
namely, how one individual can be both truly God and truly human 
(Deus vere, homo vere, how human flesh can be said to be miracle 
working and life giving, and how the impassıble Logos of God can 
experience a human death. We will see that Cyril answers each ques- 
tion with his conception of Evwcıs, which is not a technical process, 
but a dynamic relationship whereby the Word of God unites to him- 
self ineffably a human nature, and thus a human body and soul. The 
Logos is then owner of the humanity. In this union of possession, the 
experiences and actions of the flesh are those of the Word, and the 
Word in turn uses his flesh to accomplish his purpose of redemption. 
It is the element of possession which defines, for Cyril, the union of 
God and humanity in Christ. 


Cynil’s Description of Christ as Ogóg 


The Fathers at Nicaea had confessed one God, the Almighty Father, 
maker of all things both visible and invisible, the one Lord Jesus 
Christ his Son, and the Holy Spirit. In addition, they said that the 
Son of God, being himself true God from true God (£x 6700 àAn8ivvov 
Beög àAn8ivog),, became Incarnate (capko0fjvoi) and became a hu- 
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man being (£vavOpwnfioa).! Nicaea was the definitive statement con- 
cerning the orthodox belief in the deity of the Son. He is homoousios 
with the Father, and true God from true God. The christological 
differences of Cyril and Nestorius were not about the deity of the 
Word of God, as both accepted the orthodox statement of Nicaea. 
Even Apollinarianism did not seek to diminish the integrity of the 
Logos. Consequently, this chapter is not an inquiry into Cyril’s 
Trinitarian theology, and his understanding of the deity of the Word 
of God. He was not looking for a manner to illustrate that the Word 
was homoousios with the Father. For him, that question had been 
settled at Nicaea. We, therefore, begin with the presupposition that 
the Logos is true God. The central issue of the christological contro- 
versy of the fifth century is not the deity of the Logos per se, but the 
deity of Jesus Christ. How ‘divine’ was this person called Jesus of 
Nazareth? Was he homoousios with God or not? As we will discover in 
the final chapter, these questions were of supreme importance to the 
christological debate in which Cyril found himself, and in which we 
find the expression of his own christological understanding. He is not 
arguing for the recognition of the Son's divinity. This is taken for 
granted, as it is stated plainly in the Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed. The disagreement is over the divinity of Jesus Christ. This 
chapter will examine the analogies in which Cyril illustrates his un- 
derstanding of the deity of Christ. We will see that his picture of 
Christ as true God (Beög &An8ó6c/ó2m01vóc/ Kata GANBEvav) and God 
by nature (£66 ka xà qóov) are derived from his conception of Christ 
as the Word become a human being without any change in his divine 
nature. It is not the person of the Logos that is in question, but the 
person of Christ the Saviour. As we will see, however, Cyril draws a 
necessary connection between the two. 

Cyril states clearly and explicitly that proper faith 1s the confession 
of Christ as truly God (6 Xpıotög éotiv Oeòç &ANOGs).? He finds and 
lists a number of passages from Scripture which he interprets as af- 
firming the complete divinity of Emmanuel. He gives these in a large 
section of his Schoha de Incarnatione Unigeniti that he entitles, Dicta 
apostolica in quibus Deus nominatus est Christus.” He firstly says that the 
mystery of Christ was not known by the sons of men in the same way 
that it has been revealed to the holy apostles.* Coupled with this 
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passage is the statement that Christ 1s the riches of the glory of this 
recently revealed mystery.? Christ is not a ®eopöpog, as someone who 
is merely bearing God would not be preached as the riches of the 
glory of the mystery. Rather, these two passages reveal that Christ is 
true God (Deus vere). The next passage Cyril cites speaks of the mys- 
tery of God and of Christ? Because the same mystery is said to be 
that of God as well as that of Christ, Cyril draws the conclusion that 
God ıs Christ. In addition, Paul added that his desire was for his 
readers fully to understand the mystery. Cyril reasons that 1f Christ 
were only God dwelling in a human being (Deus inhabitaret in homine), 
there would be no urgency for understanding it fully. However, there 
is a pressing need to understand this mystery, because Christ is the 
Word, who is God, become a human being (Verbum, cum sit Deus, 
factum sit homo). Another passage records the Apostle Paul's commen- 
dation of the Thessalonians’ faith in God.’ In another place, Scrip- 
ture records Christ's claim that eternal life is gained by placing one's 
faith in him [Christ].? From these two passages, Cyril concludes that 
Christ is God. Next, he cites a text in which Paul speaks of preaching 
the gospel of God.? Cyril reminds the reader that Paul preached 
Chrst to the Gentiles. Therefore, he maintains, Christ is God. He 
then cites two passages from the same chapter of Thessalonians in 
which preaching about Christ is called the gospel of God and the 
word of God.!” In another text, Paul speaks of awaiting the hope and 
coming of the glory of the great God and the Saviour Jesus Christ.!! 
Cyril claims that this passage quite clearly calls Christ God. Christ 
cannot be a homo ®eopöpog and be the great God, for Scripture says, 
“Cursed is the one who puts his faith in a man”.!* Moreover, Paul 
claims to preach the gospel to the Gentiles.!? This gospel is called the 
gospel of Christ. Cyril interprets this as affirming that Jesus Christ is 
God. In addition, there are passages of Scripture which speak of 
Christ's power to know the hearts of people,!* to forgive sins,!? to 
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offer the sacrifice for sin.!? Also, the Law commanded that only the 
Lord God should be worshipped.! Because the Law is intended to 
lead its hearers to Christ, Cyril interprets this to mean that Christ is 
God, and therefore should be worshipped as God. By cross-referenc- 
ing these texts, Cyril is able to conclude that Jesus Christ is God the 
Word, and is not a homo ®eoyöpog, like other saints, but is true God 
(Deus vere)'® 

Cyril’s understanding of Jesus Christ as true God (®eög &An8àc) 
can best be seen in his polemic against Nestorius. In contrast to his 
own christology, Cyril believes that the christology of Nestorius is 
something other than the faith of the Scriptures and Nicaea.!? If we 
read the Anathemas of Cyril as polemical statements against the 
Antiochene, as they surely were intended, the first statement accuses 
Nestorius of not confessing Emmanuel to be true God (Beög Kata 
aAnberav).” He also includes an anathema against those [presumably 
Nestorius] who consider Christ to be a God-bearing individual 
(Ozogópoc) rather than true God (Beög Kate AAnderav) and Son of 
God by nature (pöoet).”! An additional condemnation is pronounced 
against those who call the Word of God the Lord of Christ, rather 
than recognising that Christ is God the Word.^? Cyril cites Nestorius 
as claiming that the Virgin ought to be called Xpiototéxog rather 
than O£otóxog because Scripture does not, in Nestorius’ view, teach 
that God was born of Mary, but that Christ was.?? Cyril infers from 
this that the Antiochene believes that Christ is someone other than 
God. His conclusion from this statement is that Nestorius teaches 
Christ to be a ®eopöpog &vOpwmnocg rather than truly God (@edc 
&An06g).^*^ Cyril’s opponents reject ®eotökog, preferring instead the 
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appellation of Xpıotorökog for the Virgin. This, he says, is blasphemy, 
for it denies that Christ is truly God (Oeög &An86g) and truly Son 
(Yidc &AnNO@cs).*° 

The theological heart of Cyril’s controversy with Nestorius was the 
question of whether or not Mary, the mother of Jesus, is to be given 
the title Ogotókogc. It is in his defence of this appellation that we find 
Cyril’s clearest description of Christ as true God (®eög àAn8vvóc). 
Cyril maintains that in rejecting O£otókoc, Nestorius was necessarily 
denying the deity of Christ. In doing so, in the mind of Cyril, the 
Antiochene had distanced himself from the orthodox faith of Nicaea 
and the Scriptures. Because Oeotökog was the focal point of Cyril’s 
insistence that Nestorius denied the deity of Christ, it will be of ben- 
efit to see how Cyril defended the application of the title to the 
Virgin. 

Cyril writes to the monks of Egypt, in response to Nestorius’ ser- 
mon against Oeotókoc, that his desire is for them to be orthodox and 
pure in their faith.? He has heard that the question of whether or not 
Mary should be called Oeotöxog has been presented to them. This is 
an absurd question, and the simple monks should not even be pon- 
dering a question so subtle as this. Cyril is awe-struck that anyone 
would even doubt the veracity of ®eotöxog as an appellation for 
Mary.^/ If Jesus is God, then how is his mother not the Mother of 
God? Cyril then gives them two quotations from Athanasius in which 
the great Patriarch referred to Mary as Oeotóxoç.? Athanasius would 
never contradict Scripture, and he can therefore be trusted, along 
with the Nicene Fathers. Although the Fathers at Nicaea did not 
explicitly use the title Oeotöxog, Cyril sets out to demonstrate that 
their confession makes it an appropriate appellation. He quotes the 
Nicene Creed and then launches into an attack on those who con- 
sider the Son of God to be a part of creation, and only slightly greater 
than other creatures.^? They have removed him from his place of 
honour and equality with the Father, and say that he 1s a mediator 
who is neither fully God nor fully a creature. Cyril, though, professes 
along with Nicaea that the Son of God is equal in all things to the 
Father, and not inferior in any way.?? Scripture claims that this same 
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Son, the Logos of God, became flesh (yeyevífjo8at cópxoa); that is, was 
united to flesh possessing a rational human soul (€v@@fjva1 capKi 
yotiy £&oóon tiv Aoyırfv).”! The one who is Incarnate is the Only 
Begotten from the Father, God from God, light from light, begotten 
not made (yevvnd&vra od nornd&vra), and homoousios with the Father.?? 
Although others have been christs—1.e., anointed—only the Word 
become a human being is truly God (®eög aAnOdc). It then follows 
that many have been xpwototókot, but there is only one OGeotókoc.?? 
The title 1s appropriate because while believers are children of God 
by grace, Christ is the Son of God by nature (püceı) and in truth 
(“Ambein).”* 

Cyril addresses the deity of Christ in a sermon preached on St. 
John's Day at Ephesus in 431. He says that Mary, the Geotókoc, gave 
birth to the Only Begotten Logos of God.” Though in the form of a 
slave (noppn 800Aov), he is free. He has become like us, but he re- 
mains the ruler over all creation. He was abased through the Incarna- 
tion, yet he is still enthroned with the Father. Though he worships 
alongside other human beings, he 1s worshipped because he is God. 
He became flesh (yéyove oóp5), that is he became a human being 
(yéyove &v8ponoc); however, as an é&v0pomnoc he did not cease being 
God, but remained who he was prior to the Incarnation.?? The Logos 
cannot be said to have changed into anything less than true God, as 
he is immutable in his very ousia. Mary is @eotoKog because Christ is 
God the Word who has become a human being without any damage 
to his essential nature as God. 

Cyril makes the same argument in his letters to Nestorius. He 
quotes the Nicene Creed and rejects the notion that by becoming a 
human being the Word changed into oóp&, or was made into an 
&vOpwnos.°’ Cyril is here rejecting the notion that the Logos changed 
from being God to being a human being. In contrast, he states that the 
one born to the Virgin existed from eternity (mp0 aióvov), as he was 
begotten from the Father (yevvneig £x Matpdc).°? His divine nature, 
unlike his o&p&, was not taken from the Virgin but was eternally 
generated from the Father. Cyril affirms the anathemas of the Nicene 
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Statement pronounced against anyone who claims that there was a 
time when the Son of God was not, or that he did not exist before 
being begotten (npiv yevvn8fjvau). In addition, he agrees with its con- 
demnation of those who profess the Son to be of a different 
brócta cie or ovoía of the Father, or who profess that he [the Son] is 
not immutable.*? After appealing to Nicaea, Cyril makes a lengthy 
statement concerning the divinity of Christ: 


We declare that the only-begotten Word of God, begotten from the very 
substance [odota] of the Father, true God from true God, light from 
light, the one through whom all things both in heaven and earth were 
made, who came down for our salvation, emptying himself, he it is who 
was incarnate and made man [évmnvOpómmnos]...without abandoning 
what he was but remaining, even when he has assumed flesh and blood, 
what he was, God, that is, in nature and truth. We declare that the flesh 
was not changed into the nature of Godhead and that neither was the 
inexpressible nature of God the Word converted into the nature of the 
flesh. He is, indeed, utterly unchangeable and immutable ever remaining, 
as the Bible says, the same; even when a baby seen in swaddling clothes 
at the bosom of the Virgin who bore him, he still filled the whole creation 
as God and was co-regent with his sire.*" 


Cyril’s confession is that the human being Jesus Christ is the Logos of 
God, and is therefore equal in all ways to the Father.*! For this 
reason, in his Anathemas, he condemns those who deny that 
Emmanuel is true God (0£66 katà KAnBeLav) and thus do not confess 
Mary to be ®eotöxog.*” Also anathematised are those who say that 
Christ is but a human being in whom God dwells (0£0gópog 
&v0ponog) rather than true God (Beög Kata &Ańðerav) and Son of 
God by nature (pboeı).*? 

In response to his accusers, Cyril states clearly that it 1s not be- 
cause the divine nature of God the Word had its origins with the 
Virgin that she is called ®eotöxog, nor is it that she bore one in whom 
the Logos dwelt, but because the one to whom she gave birth was 
God the Word.^* He denies that he has ever said that the Virgin has 
borne the divine nature from her own flesh.? Mary is not Mother of 
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the Godhead, because the Word is eternal.*° Rather, she is mother of 
God the Word become flesh. This means that although the Word did 
not take his existence from the Virgin, he nevertheless did undergo a 
human birth with Mary as his earthly mother.*’ In other words, Cyril 
is recognising that the Word of God is begotten from the Father from 
eternity, and the origin of his life is not the birth of Christ. It was 
absurd to suggest that God's life comes from a human birth, insinuat- 
ing that the Godhead had its beginning in flesh and blood?*® Cyril 
does not intend for one to infer from ®eotöxog that this is the case. 
The Word does not have his beginning contemporaneous with the 
birth of his body, but is begotten of the ousia of the Father. He had his 
beginning before Abraham, as he is God.*? Consequently, when he 
has become a human being—Christ—he does not begin his life as 
God at that point, only his life as God become an áv0pomnoc. Hence, 
Christ is God and Mary is ®eotökoc. 

Cyril begins his great treatise Quod unus sit Christus with the charge 
that the logical conclusion of Nestorius' christology is the same as that 
of the Arians: the Only Begotten Word of God is not equal with the 
Father; that is, he is not homoousios with him.?? Whereas Arianism had 
explicitly denied that the Son was fully God, the innovation of the 
Nestorians is subtle, as it attacks the deity of the Son by means of an 
attack on ®eoröxoc.”! Scripture proves both heresies to be unfounded, 
Cyril argues. The earlier heresy of the Arians is rejected just as the 
later one of Nestorius. The Nestorian rejection of OeotéKoc, Cyril 
says, reveals the belief that Emmanuel is not truly God (®eög 63067). 
Because Emmanuel is the Word become Incarnate, he interprets 
them as denying that the Word is God. In contrast, he confesses the 
Word to be co-eternal with the Father and ineffably begotten of him. 
When the Logos became Incarnate, he did not change into flesh, but 
remained God as he was before becoming a human being.” He 
suggests that the Nestorians interpret Cyril to believe that the nature 
of the Word was changed because of the term éyéveto. Their evi- 
dence for such an interpretation are the passages from Scripture in 
which Lot’s wife is said to have éyéveto a pillar of salt, and Moses’ rod 
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&y&vero a serpent. In both instances a change of nature took place.” 


Cyril responds with two passages of his own, both from the Psalms. In 
the first, the Lord is said to have éyéveto a refuge to the psalmist, and 
in the second he has éyéveto a refuge for his people.?* It is in this way 
that God the Word became a human being (y&yovev &vOponoc).? 
However, the Word was not turned into flesh (od« eig opo Tpanetg), 
nor was there a merger (puppócg) or mixture (xp&oio) of the Logos and 
humanity (&v0ponócno). Rather, by means of a human birth, the one 
who is incorporeal (@o@pc&tog) was seen on the earth, because he was 
God appearing like us (ka0’ fjàg), in the form of a slave (popper 
600A0v). Consequently, the Virgin is Oeotórog.”® 

Clearly, the foundation of Cyril's claim that Christ is truly God 
(Beög &An0Gc) is his exposition of the Nicene Statement. Cyril records 
the Nicene Creed, claiming to follow the great Fathers at every 
point.?/ He reminds his readers that the Son of God is homoousios with 
the Father, equal to him in all glory and power.?? He maintains that 
Nicaea is confessing the Incarnation of the very Word of God, true 
God from true God, light from light, begotten from the very sub- 
stance (odota) of the Father. It is this same Son of God who has 
become flesh and become a human being; that is, he became Christ 
Jesus. It is he who became a human being without ceasing to be God. 
Christ, then, is the Only Begotten Logos of God become a human 
being. The one who transcends all creation in nature (góotc) and in 
glory (óga) voluntarily limited himself to living a human life. He 
continues to be God, and thus remains equal with the Father. What 
the Son was prior to the Incarnation—that is, true God—he re- 
mains.?? The Word was not changed into flesh, for he is immutable, 
always remaining the same. As we saw in a statement from Cyril 
earlier, even when the Word was a baby in his mother's arms, he still 
filled the whole of his creation, and reigned alongside the Father as 
God. In other words, neither spatially nor in any other manner was 
the Word constrained within his humanity, as though he were 
trapped within a receptacle. ‘This would be impossible, as God has no 
size or shape, cannot be measured, and is unable to be bound.9? Cyril 
affirms that the Word of God, the one who became a human being, 
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is impassible and beyond suffering,°! immortal,°? invisible,9? untouch- 
able,°* and immutable.9? He possesses these qualities in his own na- 
ture, as he himself is true God. Moreover, it is the incorporeal Logos 
of God who has taken for himself a human body.9? The one who 
became a human being is homoousios with the Father." Cyril 
recognises and confesses that it was God himself, and not someone 
inferior to God, who became a human being.9? Because Christ is God 
the Word in the flesh, Cyril says that Christ is homoousios with the 
Father. In addition, he still fills all of creation, 9? and rules over all the 
world.’? Even when Incarnate, as the Word he maintains his position 
of equality with the Father, possessing all that the Father has except 
the title Father.’! The Word remains impassible and immortal in his 
own nature (pboıg), even when Incarnate.’? He has not been dimin- 
ished by taking on the form of a slave and becoming a human being. 
Cyril’s conclusion is that Christ also possesses all the qualities of the 
Word, because Christ is the Word, but is the Word in the oap£. His 
picture of Christ as God is possible because of his conviction that 
Christ is none other than the eternal Son of God Incarnate. 


Analogıes 


We have seen that Cyril’s understanding of Christ as Oeög rests with 
his conception of Christ as the Word of God become a human being 
(&v0ponoc). In other words, for Cyril, because the Logos is true God, 
and Christ is the Logos, then Christ is true God. We will now exam- 
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ine some analogies Cyril uses to argue that Christ is truly God (®eög 
&An8óg). The first of these is found in a letter from Cyril to Nestorius. 
The general context is Cyril's argument against the notion that in 
becoming a human being the Word was somehow changed into 
something less than complete God, the charge levelled against Cyril 
by the Easterns. The immediate context is his explanation of Christ's 
statement that the Spirit will glorify ($0&&oeı) him./? If Christ is true 
God, as Cyril has proposed, the obvious reaction to this statement 1s 
that God is claiming to be glorified by the Spirit. How, then, can 
Christ be God? Cyril responds that this statement does not mean that 
Christ, the Son of God Incarnate, was deficient in glory, or that he 
was inferior to the Holy Spirit. Rather, Cyril says, he used his own 
Spirit to work wonders which demonstrate that he is God.’* This is 
analogous to how physical strength or a skill is said to bring glory to 
the one possessing it. In other words, the skill of an individual is said 
to belong to that person, and it is his own skill which brings glory to 
him. Likewise, the Holy Spirit is Christ's Spirit and thereby glorifies 
him. In fact, Cyril argues, this statement does nothing to diminish the 
notion that Christ is God, but strengthens it: because the Spirit of 
God is the very own Spirit of Christ, it follows that Christ 1s God. 
This image is plain enough, and offers no real problems for the inter- 
preter. It is easily seen that if the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Christ, 
then the statement by Christ, “He will glorify me”, does not imply 
either a lack of divine glory in Christ or his inferiority to the Spirit. In 
contrast, as the Spirit of Christ 1s the Spirit of God, it follows, in 
Cyril’s thinking, that Christ is God. 

In his Scholia, Cyril provides a collection of three analogies (exempla) 
from Scripture which demonstrate that the Word become a human 
being remained God.” He employs them to illustrate that because 
the Word has become an &v@panoc, then Christ is God by nature. 
The first image Cyril uses is the Mercy Seat (propitiatorium) of God.’® 
He makes the correlation between Christ and this image because 
Christ was the propitiatorium for the sins of humankind, as we saw 
previously. He says that Emmanuel was our living propitiatorium. In 
the analogy, the angels are always looking upon the Mercy Seat. 
Similarly, the angels never tire of looking upon God and worshipping 
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him. Consequently, Cyril concludes that the living Mercy Seat is 
God, who is always worshipped by the angels. Because Christ is the 
living propitiatonum, then, for Cyril, Christ is God. If we read this 
image as a clarification of Cyril’s statement that Christ is Oeög, then it 
makes sense. Cyril does not say that the Mercy Seat in Exodus is 
directly parallel to the person of Christ. Rather, in the same way that 
the cherubim on the Seat (propitiatorium) gaze towards it, so too do the 
angels gaze towards and worship Christ, the living propitiatorium. Be- 
cause Isaiah records that the angels continually gaze upon and wor- 
ship God, it follows that Christ is God. As with the previous analogy, 
little interpretative difficulty is present. 

The next image 1s that of the rod of Moses, which was cast at the 
feet of the Pharaoh of Egypt."? In the Exodus account, Moses is told 
by God to place his staff on the ground. When he does, the rod turns 
into a snake. Moses picks up the snake, and it turns into a staff again. 
Cyril maintains that this analogy illustrates the fact that Christ is 
God. He says that the Son of God is the rod of the Father, as the rod 
is the symbol of the King, and the Son has been given power over all 
things. Just as the rod was placed on the earth, so too did the Son 
possess a human body. Similarly, the serpent is the symbol of wicked- 
ness, and the Word came in the form of wicked humanity. Just as the 
bronze serpent in the wilderness was the source of salvation for the 
Israelites, so too is Christ—the Word who has come in the form of 
wickedness—the source of salvation for humankind. Furthermore, 
the snake became a rod once again, which illustrates that the Son 
returned to heaven to sit at the right hand of the Father. Unlike the 
previous two images, this one contains potential problems for the 
reader. One could conclude that Cyril is announcing a change in the 
Word. The rod, when cast upon the ground, was no longer a rod, but 
was a serpent. This is far from what Cyril is arguing; his premise is 
that the Word did not change. What, then, is the christological state- 
ment which Cyril is illustrating with this analogy? His stated objective 
is to illustrate that the Word of God become a human being— 
Christ—remained God. The image cannot be removed from its re- 
spective christological description. How, therefore, does Cyril make 
this analogy, which obviously contains the account of one thing being 
changed into another, fit his christological premise? The clue 1s found 
in the comments he makes about particular ‘stages’ of existence. The 
rod was a normal staff in Moses' hand. When it was cast to the 
ground, however, it became a serpent. Interesting to note, and most 
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important to the interpretation of this analogy, 1s that Cyril calls the 
serpent the rod of Moses." Although the rod is a serpent, it has not 
ceased being a rod. More importantly, however, is the point Cyril 
wishes to illustrate: just as the rod of Moses took on the form of 
wickedness in order to accomplish a particular divine task, so too did 
the Son of God taken on the form of wickedness (humanity) in order 
to accomplish the task of redemption. In other words, the Logos of 
God did not cease being God because he became a human being. 
This demonstrates the supreme importance of reading these images 
as analogies, and not christological descriptions. 

The final analogy we will look at 1s another from the Pentateuch. 
This is the image of Moses’ leprous hand.°® God instructed Moses to 
place his hand within his garment. Moses did so, and when he re- 
moved it his hand had become leprous. God again instructed him to 
place his hand within his garment. This time, when the hand was 
removed it was restored to health. For Cyril, this illustrates the divin- 
ity of Christ. The Son of God is called the right hand of the Father, 
which is correlative with the hand of Moses in the analogy. While the 
Word was “in the bosom" of the Father, he existed in the glory and 
splendour of God. When he “was brought out”, or became a human 
being", he was 1n the likeness of sinful flesh. The leprosy of Moses' 
hand illustrates sinful humanity, as the Law deems lepers to be un- 
clean. After the resurrection, the Word returned to the bosom of the 
Father, and will appear again in the glory of God, though he has not 
laid aside his humanity. Like the previous analogy, one could inter- 
pret this one to suggest a change in the Word. Again, however, this 1s 
the opposite of Cyril's stated intention. How, then, does this image fit 
his purpose? The aspect of the analogy which Cyril is drawing upon 
is that Moses' hand takes on different forms, but is always his hand. 
So it is with the Word. He does not cease being God, but takes on the 
likeness of humanity. He has not changed into a human being, but 
has chosen to reveal himself in and through a genuine human life. 
Each of these four analogies are intended to be read as pointers to the 
truth. They are illustrative of the christological statement that Christ 
is @eög. When read with this statement in mind, the interpreter is able 
to avoid many potential pitfalls. When removed from their 
christological contexts, however, the analogies are confusing and 
meaningless. 
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Concluding Remarks 


The preceding overview of Cyril's understanding of Christ as ©eög, 
enables us now to make a few important observations. As we have 
seen, Christ 1s God because he is the Son of God become flesh. The 
bases for Cyril’s christology are the Nicene Creed and John 1:14. The 
former declares that the Son of God, true God from true God has 
become Incarnate and has become a human being. The Saviour is by 
nature Lord and God (katà @bdow Kópiog xoi Oeóg), who has eco- 
nomically (oikovonık@c) come to be with us (ue0' Tov) and to live a 
life in our condition (£v toig fjiàc).?! Mary gave birth to the Word of 
God the Father become Incarnate (capxo0évvo) and become a hu- 
man being (£vavOporcavto), and is therefore Oeotóxoç.8? The one 
who has become flesh (y&yove oüp&) is by nature (pbceı) and in truth 
(&An@eia) the Son of God.9? In addition, it was the Logos who be- 
came flesh and participated (kekotvóvnkse) in flesh and blood with 
us.°* The one who is homoousios with the Father, is invisible and im- 
passible, fills all things and has all power, 1s the one who became a 
human being. God the Word is Christ, and therefore Christ is God 
the Word become an &v0penoc and otpé.® 

An interesting debate ensues over Nestorius' citation of a passage 
from Hebrews in which the merciful High Priest suffered in the stead 
of those who are tempted.°® He says that it is the temple (vaóc) who 
suffered, and not the life-giving God. Cyrıl attacks Nestorius as con- 
ceiving of Christ as someone other than God the Word. He asks what 
is the source of the erroneous teaching that the Word of God the 
Father is the God of Christ? The Word cannot be the God of 
Christ, because the Word zs Christ. Moreover, the Logos did not 
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cease being God because he became a human being like us.°® Cyril 
says that the orthodox do not call the Word God or master (deonötn) 
of Christ, but recognise that the Word united to cáp% is God of the 
universe and ruler of the entire world.?? It is absurd to imply that he 
is master of himself. How could he be his own God? Cyril proceeds to 
anathematise whoever [Nestorius] claims that the Word is Christ's 
God or master, rather than confessing that Christ is God, based upon 
the Scriptural teaching that the Word has become oóp&.? In his 
explanation of this anathema, Cyril says that Jesus Christ is the true 
Son of God who has authority over all things and is master of all 
because he is God, even after the Incarnation.?! Therefore, Jesus 
Christ is none other than the Son of God by nature (püceı) and truly 
(&An@@c).°2 Cyril dedicates a paragraph of his Scholia de Incarnatione to 
proclaiming that Jesus Christ is the Word of God become an 
&v6eponoc.?? He alludes to Nicaea, stating that the very Word of God, 
true God of true God, himself became a human being, died, and was 
raised from the dead. The one to whom the titles Only-begotten, 
Word, God, Life, Most High, et ala are attributed is the same indi- 
vidual who is &v0ponoc, Christ Jesus, and Mediator, although the 
latter apply only since the Incarnation. 

We have been able to see that central to the christology of Cyril is 
the notion that he who was true God (Oeög àAn81óc) before the 
Incarnation, remains so even in his human existence. This is a crucial 
christological question. The very immutability and impassibility of 
God is at stake, as we will see more clearly in Chapter Eight. Cyril 
states that the Logos remains God even in the oóp&, and he is the one 
Son of God the Father.?* He refers to the Carmen Christi and says that 
the Word is in the form (popọń) of God the Father and is equal with 
him. However, he has humbled himself, and in a voluntary kenosis he 
has subjected himself to our condition, though he remains God.” 
Even in becoming a human being the Word remained God and 
possessed all that the Father possessed except the title Father.?? Even 
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in living a human life, the Logos did not abandon who he was—i.e., 
God by nature—but remained God.” Even in the oóp£ he is true 
God.*8 While Incarnate the Word remained God by nature (pboeı) 
and in truth (&An8eie).”” Cyril says that he continues to be what he 
was, and continues in the nature and glory of his divinity (Ogótn- 
toc). 100 

In his explanation of the first anathema, Cyril cites the Nicene 
statement that it was the Word of God, who was true God, who 
became flesh (coapxo0fjvou and became a human being (&£vav0omf- 
oat).!°! The fact that he became a human being like us (&v@pwnog 
Kad’ nas), does not mean that he ceased being God, or that he was 
changed or transformed into something that he was not already, for 
God the Word is immutable.!9? There was no merger (pvppóc), con- 
fusion (&v&y voi), or mixture (cóyxpaoic) of his ousia with the c&p&.!05 
Elsewhere in the same work Cyril says that the Word's manifestation 
in the flesh does not mean that his own nature (pboıc) was changed or 
converted into flesh.!°* Therefore, even in the flesh, he keeps the 
beauty of his own divine nature undiminished («raparotintov).!” He 
says that the divine nature (ñ Osia pbotcg) does not undergo a merger 
(pupnög) or confusion (&växvcıg), and neither does it change into 
what it was not previously—i.e. the humanity (&vOponótng).!09 The 
essential being (obdoia) or nature (qóoico) of the Word did not change 
when he became Incarnate. This is the centre-piece of Cyril’s 
christology. 

The fact that the Word was not changed into something which he 
was not already in order to become a human being means that he is 
the same before and after the Incarnation. Cyril makes this explicit 
on a number of occasions. Against Nestorius, he says that the same 
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individual who was Son and God and Word of the Father before the 
Incarnation, is also Son and God and Word of the Father after he has 
become a human being.!°” He writes to Succensus that Scripture and 
the Fathers have taught one Son, Christ, and Lord, that is the Logos 
of God the Father.!99 The one Son of God is begotten ineffably from 
the Father from eternity, and has himself been born humanly from 
the Virgin. Therefore, there is one Son of God both before and after 
the Incarnation. The eternal Son was born and became a human 
being, but he is still the same Son, there has been no change or 
transformation of him into flesh, but he remains the same.!9? 

Cyril concludes that Christ is God because Christ is the immu- 
table, impassible, and incorporeal Word of God the Father.!'? He 
claims that the Fathers at Nicaea constructed their confession in such 
a way as to highlight that Jesus Christ was the Son of God by nature 
(pdoer) and truly (&Andag).!!! Elsewhere he says that the seed of 
David—that is, Jesus Christ—is eternal because he is none other than 
the eternally-generated Logos of God.!!? At the very beginning of the 
controversy with Nestorius, Cyril explains that the prophet Isaiah 
predicts the coming of Christ, announcing that he is divine.!? He 
claims that the prophet confirms Emmanuel to be Lord and God, 
and not some human being who is bearing God (Oeo@dpoc). More- 
over, John the Baptist proclaimed Jesus Christ to be God 1n the 
cäp&.!!* Furthermore, Cyril says that Emmanuel, the one born of the 
Virgin, is God's own Son (ó {810g Yióg 100 9£00).!? He sees the direct 
correlation between the deity of Christ and the deity of the Logos 
because he maintains that Christ is the Word begotten ineffably from 
God the Father.!!® 

From this discussion, we can conclude that Cyril’s christology is 
indeed a Logos-centred christology. This is not to imply that he con- 
ceived of a docetic Christ in which God merely masqueraded as a 
human being. Rather, it means that he interprets the Incarnation 
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solely as a voluntary, kenotic act of God the Word, who willingly 
underwent a human birth, in order to live a human life. As we have 
seen, though, he did not do this merely for the experience, but did so 
on behalf of humankind, as a means of redemption and reconcilia- 
tion. For Cyril, any orthodox picture of Jesus Christ begins with the 
confession that he is God the Word become a human being for the 
salvation of humankind. 


Excursus: The Divine Power of Christ 


Before proceeding to discuss Cyril’s understanding of the humanity of 
Christ, we need to address, albeit briefly, the issue of Christ’s divine 
abilities. In particular, it is important that we see the source of his 
divine powers, at least in Cyril's thinking. For the Alexandrian, the 
fact that Christ 1s God means that he possesses the power of God. 
This means that the divine power is inherent to him, rather than 
merely bestowed upon him as it was on the prophets and apostles. In 
other words, Christ is not simply an instrument or channel for God’s 
power; rather, the power of God is his own power. We can see this 
when Cyril quotes Isaiah’s prophecy about the coming Christ: “Then 
shall he open the eyes of the blind and the ears of the deaf shall hear. 
Then the lame shall leap like a deer and the tongue of the dumb shall 
be clear".! Isaiah also proclaimed, “The Lord is coming with 
strength and his right arm has dominion".!!? Truly, Cyril maintains, 
Jesus Christ did have strength and power which is fitting for God. In 
addition, he possessed the authority of God. Moreover, Christ pos- 
sesses this power, not because he is one possessing God (®eopöpog 
&vOponog), but because he is God. Cyril even anathematises whoever 
says that the power of Christ to cast out demons or accomplish 
miracles was a power which was alien to him.!!? This anathema is 
necessary for him to pronounce because those who would teach this 
are denying therein that the Spirit of God was Christ’s own Spirit. 
Cyril, though, maintains that Christ performs divine works because 
he is God, and therefore, the Spirit of God is his own Spirit. Conse- 
quently, the power to perform miracles is his own power.!?? He is not 
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119 Anathemas (ACO 1.1.1:41.1720, PG 77:121B). 
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an instrument for accomplishing them, instead, he does these works 
himself, in his own power. He reiterates this claim by stating, against 
Nestorius, that the Spirit of God 1s within Christ and from him, and 
is not foreign to him.!?! Christ's power was not bestowed upon him 
by the grace of God, as it was bestowed upon the apostles or one of 
us, but it was his own inherent power. The ability to accomplish 
divine works was not from a power which has been given to him, but 
is a power he has as true God (®eög é&Xn8wog).! ^? 


121 Adversus Nestorium (ACO 1.1.6:77.9739; PG 76:173A). 
122 Ibid. (ACO 1.1.6:77.595 PG 76:173AB). Cf. Scholia (PG 75:1404BC); QUSC (PG 
75:1344B). 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE PRESENCE OF A HUMAN SOUL: USING IMAGERY 
TO ILLUSTRATE THAT CHRIST IS &v@pmnoc téAE10¢ 


In the previous chapter we were able to see that Cyril affirmed Christ 
to be true God, because he was the Word of God. As we will discover 
shortly, this affirmation was the central theme to Cyril's understand- 
ing of the person and work of Christ. We will now turn to another 
aspect of the Alexandrian’s christology: Christ as &v0pomnoc. It is this 
component of Cyril's christology which has proved to be the source of 
the most disagreement among scholars. The fundamental problem is 
his understanding of oóp6, and whether or not he believed that Christ 
possessed a rational human soul. The debate has centred round the 
so-called Logos-sarx christology of Alexandria, which found its nadir 
in the great heretic Apollinarius.! The subsequent christological con- 
troversy of the fifth century has often been interpreted in its relation 
to the Apollinarian heresy, and whether or not the christology was 
able adequately to reject Apollinarianism. ‘This is especially true of 
the Alexandrian theologians, and Cyril in particular. As we will see, 
there are basically three categories into which interpretations can be 
divided. The first, and most popular in the middle part of this cen- 
tury, is that o&p& meant for Cyril little or nothing more than 
unanimated corporeality.^ In other words, the Word inhabited a 
fleshly shell. This christology amounts to something rather akin to 
Apollinarianism. Most scholars who hold this interpretation recognise 
a shift in Cyril’s understanding of Christ during and after the 
Nestorian Controversy. The second interpretation is that Cyril un- 
derstood o&p& to mean &v0ponoc, even early in his writing career.? In 
addition, scholars of this persuasion maintain that he affirmed clearly 
the presence of a rational human soul in Christ. The final interpreta- 
tion 1s that although Cyril recognised the presence of a human soul in 


! [n recent studies, this artificial method of categorising christologies has been 
questioned. Cf. McGuckin, The Christological Controversy; Norris, ‘Christological Mod- 
els in Cyril of Alexandria’. 

2 See Liébaert, La Doctrine christologique, and Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition 
(1975). 

3 See Dratsellas, ‘Questions on christology’, and T. F. Torrance, ‘The Mind of 
Christ’. In his published PhD, Welch argues for this as well. 
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Christ, he attributed little or no significance to it.* In other words, the 
soul of Christ is a physical factor, but not a theological one.? Some 
conclude that Cyril’s early christology fits into the first category, but 
later develops into the third category. The ultimate issue at stake is 
how Cyril understood the human life of Christ, and the extent to 
which he was or was not a &v0pomog téAEtog. In this chapter, we 
intend first to review the conclusions of some prominent proponents 
of each position, and second to investigate the material afresh to 
discover what Cyril says about the presence of a human soul in 
Christ. 'The source of Cyril's understanding of Christ's human nature 
are the direct statements he makes about Christ's soul, and the im- 
ages he uses to illustrate his conception of the humanity of 
Emmanuel. Consequently, this chapter will be primarily a restate- 
ment of Cyril's description of the humanity of Christ, and how he 
uses various descriptive terms in his christology. 

Our review of scholarly discussions concerning Christ's soul in 
Oyril’s christology must begin with Harnack, and his History of Dogma. 
A review of Harnack's discussion of Cyril with regard to the question 
of the human soul in Christ must revolve around his interpretation of 
Cyril’s Second Letter to Succensus. He understands Cyril to say that “the 
substance (odoia) of the human nature in Christ does not subsist on 
its own account, but that it is nevertheless not imperfect since it has 
its subsisting element in the God-Logos", which he concludes, 
“means nothing at all or it is Apollinarianism".9 He also says that 
“the best of what he [Cyril] had he got from Apollinaris [sic]”.’ At 
another point, however, he recognises that in contrast to Apollinarius, 
Cyril does affirm a rational human soul in Christ.? The most remark- 
able suggestion by Harnack is that Cyril conceived of the humanity of 
Christ as having existed prior to the Incarnation, but being trans- 
ferred “entirely to the substance of the God-Logos".? This position 
can be seen later in Wolfson,!? who claims that the fourth and fifth 
century Fathers are looking for a means by which the Logos is both a 
person and a nature, but the humanity is only a nature, not a person. 
Using the term “perfect humanity" means for Harnack nothing more 
than a paradox, or logical contradiction, which both does away with 


* See Chadwick, ‘Eucharist and Christology’. 
? Grillmeier (1975), 417. 

6 Ihid., 176 n. 3. 
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Apollinarianism per se, and remains true to the faith passed on from 
the Fathers. This question of the human soul of Christ is of little 
importance to Harnack, as he perceives it to have been for Cyril 
nothing more than a statement affirming his orthodoxy. 

We will next turn to Liébaert, whose La doctrine christologique de saint 
Cyrille d’Alexandrie avant la querelle nestorienne claims that Cyril's 
christology represents the Logos-sarx framework. Liebaert reasons 
that Cyril accepts the prevailing anthropology of the day; that is, the 
Platonic notion of a human being as a spirit trapped within a fleshly 
prison.!! In Liébaert's estimation, the basis of Cyril’s christology is an 
anthropology which accepted the trichotomist notion of a human 
being as the union of spirit, soul, and body.!^ Consequently, there 
was no need to attribute any significance to the human soul of Christ, 
as the important notion was the Word's indwelling of the human flesh 
(chair). ? | 

As important as Liebaert’s work was, ıt is Grillmeier's immense 
work Christ in Christian Tradition that has become a standard of 
patristic scholarship. Although Grillmeier follows Liébaert with little 
wavering, he has been the reference of most scholars since his work 
was produced. Grillmeier begins his explanation of Cyril's answer to 
the question of Christ's human soul with the statement that prior to 
the controversy with Nestorius, Cyril was completely unaware of the 
Apollinarian Controversy that had existed since the tme of 
Athanasius, right up to the present.!^ This bold claim makes Cyril a 
representative of an archaic Logos-sarx christology, in which Christ 1s 
merely Logos and sarx. He maintains that prior to 428 and the incep- 
tion of the debates with the Easterns, the question of a rational hu- 
man soul in Christ is not present in Cyril's thinking. Grillmeier does 
confess that one must assume Cyril to have recognised its presence as 
a result of the previous controversies. He concludes that up until the 
emergence of Nestorius, Cyril never considered a human soul in 
Christ to be a “theological factor", although he may have affirmed its 
reality.!'° In fact, Grillmeier claims that “Apollinarianism and the 
church's struggle against it seem to be virtually unknown to the au- 


!! Op. cit., 158. 

12 Thid., 147. 

13 Ibid., 158. 

14 Christ in Christian Tradition (1975), 414. 

15 Ibid., 415. This, of course, is an interesting statement, especially in relation to 
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whole christological controversy between the time of Athanasius and his own’, 414. 
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thor of the Thesaurus and the Dialogues". He bases this conclusion on 
Cyril's failure to attack “the basic christological position on which 
they [the Arians] rely, that the Logos is the soul of Christ".!? In 
addition, none of the statements by Cyril that Christ is &v0ponog 
“allow us to conclude quite simply that in Cyril’s picture of Christ the 
soul has already become a ‘theological factor””.'” This is Grillmeier’s 
interpretation of the pre-Nestorian Controversy Cyril; but what of 
Cyril during and after the controversy? He now turns to examining 
Cyril's christology in the controversy over Oeotókoc, in which Cyril 
inadvertently adopted for himself the central formula of 
Apollinarianism.? Grillmeier has interpreted Apollinarius’ 
christology to revolve around the notion of the Logos as the only *all- 
animating source of life and movement" with regards to Christ. In 
other words, Apollinarius, in Grillmeier's interpretation of him, had 
understood a human being to be a synthesis of body and soul.?! In 
this way, "true manhood is not a human soul, in other words a 
spiritual being which has been created beforehand for a body, but 
some spirit which unites itself with the flesh to form a complete 
unity”.?? In the person of Christ, the Logos is the spirit (pneuma) which 
is united to the body with a non-rational soul. The question of 
whether this is a dichotomist or trichotomist anthropology is dis- 
missed by Grillmeier as being of only secondary importance." When 
he compares Cyril to this picture of an incomplete humanity, 
Grillmeier’s only conclusion is that Cyril eventually (not until. his 
Second Letter to Succensus) chooses to recognise the human soul of Christ 
as a theological factor. This occurs only when Cyril attributes the 
sufferings of Christ to the soul as well as the body.** Therefore, the 
natural life of Christ 1s derived from the rational human soul rather 
than from the Logos qua Logos. What Grillmeier seems to be arguing 
is that early in his ministry Cyril did not recognise the need for 
affirming a human soul in Christ, and only did so later under the 
pressure of the controversy with the Easterns. Even when he affirmed 
the presence of the soul, he failed to see its theological significance, 
which Grillmeier interprets as being the recipient of the sufferings of 
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Christ. Once Cyril does, in Grillmeier's estimation, attribute the suf- 
ferings of Christ to his rational human soul as well as his body, he has 
once and for all defeated the Logos-sarx christology which had 
plagued the Alexandrian church. Cyril was only able to do this once 
he conceived of the soul of Christ, as opposed to the Logos, as giving 
him his natural lıfe. In other words, whereas Apollinarius conceived of 
a human life as being derived from the rational soul being in a syn- 
thetic unity with a body and non-rational human soul, and therefore 
in Christ the Logos replaced the life-giving rational soul, Cyril was 
able to attribute the source of the human life of Christ to the rational 
human soul, rather than to the Logos. It was in this way, Grillmeier 
argues, that Cyril’s picture of Christ superseded that of Apollinarius. 

In his article, “Eucharist and Christology in the Nestorian Contro- 
versy”, Chadwick argues, in contrast to Grillmeier, that Cyril's funda- 
mental christological position had been solidified years prior to 
Nestorius’ rise to the See of Constantinople.* In addition, he cites 
passages from Cyril’s Commentary on Isaiah in which Cyril insists that 
the odpé of Christ did indeed possess a voépa yv&fi.^? In Chadwick’s 
interpretation, this type of statement was made by Cyril “to dispel 
any idea that he shared Apollinarian views of the absence of a human 
mind in Christ”.?’ However, Chadwick proceeds to claim that there 
is no real place for the human soul of Christ in Cyril’s “conception of 
salvation as mediated to the believer by the eucharistic body of 
Christ” .° 

The stated intention of T.F. Torrance’s massive article, “The 
Mind of Christ in Worship: The Problem of Apollinarianism in the 
Liturgy” is “to examine briefly the teaching of Apollinaris [sic] about 
a Jesus Christ without a human soul or rational mind, and draw out 
its implications for worship, and then turn to the teaching of St Cyril 
of Alexandria, in this respect the most anti-Apollinarian of the great 
Fathers, to learn what he had to say about worship if we take seri- 
ously the rational soul or mind of Jesus”.”” In his section on the 
teaching of Apollinarius ‘Torrance reminds the reader of Apollinarius’ 
christological premise: the inward man in Christ was replaced by a 
heavenly mind, who is the Logos. He interprets Apollinarius as 
teaching a “kenotic theory in reverse”; that 1s, it was “a substitution of the 
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controlling centre in man by the Logos who then used the outward 
form of man as a bodily envelope for his incarnate presence among 
men. In actual fact, therefore, the Incarnation involved not so much 
an emptying of God as an emptying of man in respect of his human 
mind to make room for the Logos, resulting in such a union with 
human existence in the flesh that there was one incarnate nature"?! 
He concludes this section with a critique of the implications of this 
type of christology on worship, utilising the Contra Apollinarem as his 
source of reference. Torrance first concludes that Apollinarianism 
“deprives Jesus of fully human experience, and therefore of sharing 
with us our experience to the full, our birth, growth, death, our pain, 
anguish, distress, agitation, and what is more our incapacity and 
temptation, and our human existence in a condition of servitude and 
humiliation".?? Second, he states that by removing, as it were, the 
human soul from Christ, thereby making him not homoousios with us, 
Apollinarius disallows the saving death of Christ, as it is merely his 
death, and not made ours by his vicarious action made on our be- 
half.?? Thirdly, by not assuming what had been tainted by sin, the 
Word was unable to deal with the root cause of man’s need of a 
Saviour.?* Finally, the work of salvation was one both of the outward 
and the inward elements of Christ, “no less a work of his soul than a 
work of his body”.” 

Torrance next summarises briefly the teaching of Athanasius and 
the Cappadocians, particularly as it related to Apollinarianism,?? be- 
fore proceeding to examine the teaching of Cyril in contrast to that of 
the arch-heretic. Torrance highlights the difference between them in 
relation to the concept of kenosis.”’” Whereas Apollinarius had under- 
stood the emptying to be the assumption of an incomplete human 
being, Cyril understood it to be equated with humiliation or abase- 
ment, a “becoming nothing".?? Torrance then makes three observa- 
tions about Cyril's christology as opposed to Apollinarianism. First, 
“God become man means that God as man acts and lives within the 
limits (6po.), principles (Adyou), measures (nErpa) and laws (vönoı) of 
what is inalienably and properly human".?? That is, God lived a 
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completely human life, experiencing what is typical of human beings. 
He did this by condescension, or kenosis, whereby he willingly experi- 
enced those things which are properly human.*? Therefore, not only 
things attributable to the body, but also to the soul are experienced 
by God become &v@pmnoc.*! He therefore shares “to the full our 
actual human life and experience”.** Second, God saves only what he 
has taken up. This means that it was necessary that the Word assume 
a complete human nature in order to save the whole human being.” 
To remove a human soul or mind from Christ disallows its salvation. 
By living a sinless life as a complete human being, Christ is then able 
to offer “the whole hfe of fihal obedience" to the Father on our 
behalf.** Finally, “in taking up our human condition into himself the 
Son of God has condescended to be the Mediator between God and 
man...who has opened up access to God the Father by his own blood 
and who lives and acts from within the depths of our mental and 
physical human nature as the ministering priest for all mankind”.* 

Torrance's analysis is that Cyril perceived a need for Christ to 
possess a rational human soul primarily for soteriological reasons. In 
other words, for redemption to be accomplished the Saviour had to 
be a complete human being, while at the same time being completely 
God. The only for way this to happen was for God the Word to 
condescend (this is the kenosis) to the abasement of human living. 
Consequently, Torrance argues that the human soul of Christ occu- 
pies an important place in Cyril’s christological system. In fact, with- 
out the soul, there 1s no salvation. In addition, the implications for 
each of the observations we discussed earlier on the worship of the 
Church are highlighted by Torrance. He interprets the evidence to 
demonstrate that for Cyril not only salvation, but also worship de- 
mands the presence of a rational human soul in Christ. In Torrance's 
view, Oyril’s christology breaks down if Christ is not a complete hu- 
man being of rational soul and body. 

In his article, “Questions on christology of Cyril of Alexandria”, 
the Greek Orthodox theologian Constantine Dratsellas states, “if 
Christ’s human Nature is not complete, the whole work of man’s 
Salvation is destroyed".*? He says that in his earliest works Cyril 
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speaks of Christ as Logos and sarx, and that he does so primarily 
because "he had to fight against Arianism, his theological language 
was not very clear yet, and his main interest was Christ's divinity”.*’ 
Dratsellas then sets out to demonstrate that even in his early works 
Cyril perceived of the presence of a rational human soul in Christ. 
He cites numerous examples from especially Cyril’s Thesaurus to sup- 
port his view that “Cyril speaks of Christ's whole Humanity, which 
cannot but include a rational soul".*? He finds the same thing, he 
claims, in Cyril's Commentary on John. He therefore concludes that 
Cyril did, even from the beginning of his writing career, use oóp& to 
mean &v0ponoc, and thus he affirmed the presence of a human soul 
in Christ. He disagrees with Grillmeier's statement that “Christ, in 
the theological interpretation given by the young Cyril, is no more 
than Logos and Sarx”,*? if by o&p& he means unanimated corporeal- 
ity. Cyril rejected the Apollinarian teaching that the humanity was 
body and non-rational soul, but that the Logos replaced the rational 
soul of Christ. Instead, Cyril taught that the Word “received Flesh 
not without a rational Soul, therefore a physically perfect human 
nature was born truly of a woman and became Man He who is co- 
eternal with God the Father, and Who is perfect in Humanity as He 
is perfect in Deity”.°° 

In her article, “A Reconsideration of Alexandrian Christology”, 
Frances Young seeks to offer suggestions that “may lead to a more 
sympathetic view of Alexandrian thinking"?! She begins with a brief 
statement of the Alexandrian doctrine of redemption, and then ad- 
dresses the question of their continued use of the body-soul analogy, 
even after Cyril of Alexandria. She then states that Cyril and the 
Monophysites repeatedly asserted that the oóp& assumed by the 
Logos “was a man with a soul and a mind, thus safeguarding them- 
selves from the condemnation of heresy”.”” Were they actually, 
though, affirming Apollinarianism while explicitly denying it? It is 
true, she claims, that the Alexandrians, including Cyril, did not con- 
sider the human soul of Christ to have any active role to play in 
redemption, demonstrating a tendency towards Apollinarianism.?? 
Athanasius had attributed the weaknesses of Christ to the flesh, and 
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did not make use of any idea of a fallible human soul to account for 
the psychological conflicts in Christ. She concludes that Athanasius 
has “allegorised away” the humanity of Christ.?* Cyril's position is no 
different from this, she claims. The accusations that he has not “inte- 
grated the soul into his christology" have adequate grounding, she 
maintains.” However, Young says that Cyril “recognised the 
soteriological grounds for asserting the existence of Christ's human 
soul" .?9 Cyril is following Athanasius, in Young's view, and does not 
assert the soul to have an active part to play in salvation, though his 
frequent assertion of its presence is not solely an attempt to avoid 
Apollinarianism. Instead, the presence of the rational human soul, 
though not an active participant in redemption, is required for salva- 
tion to be made possible. A complete humanity, including a soul, 
was necessary for Christ to save the whole human being. 

This leaves open the question of the “psychological weaknesses" of 
Christ. Though for Young the psychological weaknesses of Christ 
were almost explained away by the Alexandrians, who favoured a 
more docetic approach to them, “this does not mean that the human- 
ity of Christ in the Alexandrian tradition is so truncated as to be 
unrecognisable or irrelevant to the human situation, especially in the 
context of their presuppositions about human psychology"? One 
possible reason for Cyril's "failure" to refer to Christ's human soul 
when discussing Christ's psychological weaknesses is his understand- 
ing of the human soul as &naðńç. In this way, then, the weaknesses 
are attributed to the cóp& rather than the soul. In any case, Young's 
conclusion is that the human soul of Christ occupies a passive posi- 
tion in Cyril’s christology, and has no active role to play in redemp- 
üon. 

McGuckin, in the most recent major work on the christology of 
Cyril, St. Cyril of Alexandria: The Christological Controversy, also discusses 
the idea of the human soul of Christ within the context of a contrast 
between Apollinarius and Cyril. McGuckin states that Apollinarius 
saw the fundamental christological problem as being “how to avoid a 
doctrine of two subjects in the incarnation [sic], on the one hand, and 
on the other hand a single subject doctrine which would hopelessly 
relativise the Logos in a changeable human life, in a way that could 
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only demonstrate his essential non-deity".?? McGuckin interprets him 
as answering the question with his idea of the Logos, who is the 
Image of God, replacing the human soul or Nous, which is the image 
of the Image.?? Because the Word was the archetype of all human 
souls, he did not need to be united to the image of the Image, but 
instead replaced it. For Apollinarius, in platonic fashion, the soul, or 
Nous, of human being is not simply one part of the individual, but is 
the individual.°! Therefore, the body of a human being is an accident 
or property of the soul. Consequently, “if the Logos was enfleshed, 
then he was genuinely living a human and corporeal life, and yet, 
equally, was not subject to its limitations".9? In McGuckin's interpre- 
tation of him, Apollinarius has settled the christological debate in his 
mind by replacing the human soul of Christ with the Word, who is 
the archetype of all souls. 

McGuckin's discussion of Cyril with regard to the question of the 
human soul in Christ, centres around a brief critique of the Logos- 
sarx and Logos-anthropos categories used to describe Patristic 
christologies. He states that the Word-flesh and Word-man distinc- 
tions proposed by Richard and Grillmeier have been “artificially im- 
posed on the subject in hand, quite anachronistically, and which dis- 
torts the context of the ancient debate more than it informs it".9? 
Cyril, he says, has often been accused of not giving the soul of a 
Christ a greater role in his christology. He concludes that 
*Grillmeier's analysis of the development of christology almost makes 
this soul-christology a mark of authentic progress, and so describes 
Cyril as an antiquated thinker who delayed the development of the 
church's theology".9* McGuckin argues that Cyril did envisage the 
presence of a human Nous in Christ, which was the focus of his 
human spiritual and intellectual functions, and that this was the cen- 
tre of his attack on Apollinarian christology. He reasons that Cyril did 
not want to limit what he means by "person" to the emotional, men- 
tal, or intellectual functions of person. Consequently, McGuckin in- 
terprets him to follow the anthropology of Athanasius’ De Incarnatione, 
in which “man’s ontological stability utterly depends on the human 
person's spiritual relation to the creative Word”.° Cyril's refusal to 
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make the soul the primary christological category is, for McGuckin, 
“a profoundly new and thoroughly christianised sense of the doctrine 
of personhood.... This was the very heart of Cyril's genius”.°° He 
elaborates on his claim later, saying that prior to Cyril, Christianity 
had accepted either Semitic or Platonic anthropology.” The Semitic 
view supposed a human being to be not simply a soul, or body, or 
spirit, but a relation of all three, whereas the latter view supposed a 
human being to be captive in his body which possessed an animal, or 
non-rational soul. Ultimately, a human being was a mind, trapped 
within the body. It was, he claims, “Cyril’s ultimate achievement to 
present the blue-print for a final resolution of a definitive christian 
anthropology—one that was wholly redefined in terms of the incar- 
nation, and which synthesised the biblical and Hellenistic insights” .°® 
McGuckin agrees that Cyril affirms Christ to be a complete human 
being, possessing both body and soul, else he could not save. How- 
ever, McGuckin’s picture of Cyril’s understanding of the human soul 
in Christ places much less stress on the soul than does, say, T. F. 
Torrance. Still, he too concludes that Cyril perceives the presence of 
a human soul in Christ. 

These are the conclusions of many able scholars with regard to 
Cyril’s acceptance or rejection of the presence of a rational human 
soul in Christ. As we have seen, scholars continue to disagree about 
Cyril’s anthropology with regard to the person of Christ, and in par- 
ticular whether or not a rational human soul is present. It will be of 
great benefit at this point to review his description of the human 
qóoig of Christ, by examining his vocabulary and the relationship 
between the terms he employs. In addition, we need to review what 
Cyril says about the human actions and experiences of Christ. We 
intend to summarise Cyril's own description of the human qóoig of 
Christ and consider the implications of such a description. We will 
also examine the images he uses to illustrate his statements concern- 
ing the humanity of Christ. 


Cyril’s Description of the Human pöcıg of Christ 


To discover Cyril’s answer to the question of Christ's human soul, it 
will be necessary to investigate how he describes Christ as a human 
being. Cyril employs a number of different terms to describe the 
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humanity of Christ. The most prominent are flesh (säp&), human 
being (&v0ponoco), body (oôpa), humanity (&v0ponótno), and the form 
of a slave (ñ noppn 800Aov). In examining how Cyril uses these de- 
scriptions and the clarifications he provides along with them, we will 
be able to see what he believes about Christ's human life. We will 
now look at what he says about each of these terms and how he uses 
them. 


Flesh (odpé) 


Cyril’s favourite term for describing the humanity of Christ is oc&pé, 
drawn from one of the two loci of Scripture which he frequently 
quotes: John 1:14, “The Word became flesh”. In addition, the Fa- 
thers at Nicaea had confessed one God, the Almighty Father, maker 
of all things both visible and invisible, the one Lord Jesus Christ his 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. In addition, they said that the Son of God, 
being himself true God from true God (k £00 àAn8ivoO GOsóc 
à&An8ivóg), became Incarnate (sopkweijvaı).°” This became the pat- 
tern for subsequent christology, and the standard of orthodox think- 
ing about the person of Christ. Cyril not only appealed to Nicaea and 
John 1:14 as a defence of his own christology, but contrasted the 
teaching of Nestorius with their confessions about Christ. It has been 
Cyril’s tendency to describe the humanity of Christ as oóp& that has 
led Liébaert, Grillmeier, and others to classify him as a Logos-sarx 
theologian. Cyril uses the word throughout his writing career, from 
early works such as the Thesaurus to perhaps his final work, the 
christological treatise Quod Unus sit Christus. There are a number of 
different formulae in which Cyril uses oóp& with reference to the 
human nature of Christ. By far the most frequent expression is di- 
rectly taken from the passage just cited above. In the Thesaurus, he 
writes that 6 tod Ogo0 Adyos yéyove cáp.” He anathematises anyone 
who denies that the Word has become flesh.’! In his explanation of 
this anathema, Cyril makes clear that he confesses Emmanuel to be 
God the Word become flesh (sapkw8&vra).’? In one of his first corre- 
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spondences with Nestorius, Cyril says that Scripture does not teach 
that the Word joined a human npóocnov to himself, but that he 
yéyove oäp&, which means that he shared in our flesh and blood.’ In 
another passage he indicates that the Logos, though having become 
flesh and blood (yeyovég capkóg Kai aipatoc), remained what he was 
before, that is, Son of the Father by nature and truly./* In a work 
which marks the beginning of the Nestorian Controversy, he explains 
that év &oxó&toig 6& tod oai&vocg xoipoig the Word yéyove oápE.^? 
Cyril's fascination both with John's claim and with the confession of 
Nicaea is evident in his frequent use of this formula. 

Cyril uses another formula in which the humanity of Christ is 
oäp&, with a slightly different nuance from the previous one. This 
time, he says that the Word made human flesh his own./? He has 
done this by means of a human birth, which he has undergone in 
order to become an &v@pmnoc. Cyril is not implying that he has 
Joined another individual to himself, but that, in an ineffable manner, 
the Word has taken for himself from the Virgin genuine human oóp&. 
In doing so he [the Word] has made the properties of the flesh his 
own (énovícaxo toux tà ts capKdc)’’ This includes the weaknesses 
and sufferings of the odpé, as it is a corruptible human flesh that the 
Word has taken as his own.’ Quoting the Apostle Paul, he says that 
in becoming flesh and in taking ownership of human odpé, the Word 
who has been manifested in the flesh (&yavepwen v capxi).’”? Cyril 
claims that Christ is God in flesh (®eög èv capxt).9? The Incarnation, 
then, is solely concerned with the economy of the Word with his flesh 
(età copxóc).9! The Word has taken for himself flesh and blood and 
become like us (xo ñpâc).8? It is by the taking of human flesh from 
the Virgin that God has himself become like us. He has taken human 
flesh (cap& &v8pónov) into his possession. In becoming Incarnate, 
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the Logos has participated in blood and flesh (kexoıv@vnkev aipatoc 
Kai GapKds 6 Tod Oe0d Aóyoc).?* 

The Logos is also said to have dwelt in the flesh (€voiknoavtos th 
capxi).? However, this is not a “simple indwelling”, but the birth of 
the Word according to flesh.°° Through the indwelling of human 
cäp& the Word made it incorruptible.®’ This was all possible because 
he was born according to the manner of human oóp£.9? Therefore, 
Christ's birth was the very own human birth of the Logos of God, 
through which he became Incarnate.?? The Nicene statement that 
the Word became Incarnate means nothing other than that he was 
born according to the o&p&.? Found frequently in Cyril’s Nestorian- 
era writings in particular is the description of Christ as the union of 
God the Word and odpé. As we have seen, he says that the Word 
yéyove oóáp&. He defines what that formula means by stating, 
TOVTEGTLV HVOON capki oxi £xoóon viv Aoyırnv.’! He qualifies the 
description further by saying that the union is kað’ ónóotaoiv.?? 
Emmanuel is, then, the real union of the Logos of God and human 
oapé, which means nothing other than that he has become a genuine 
and real &vOpomnoc.?? 

Now that we have demonstrated the various formulae in which 
Cyril uses o&p&, we should examine what he says about the intended 
meaning of the term. As we noticed in the introductory section of this 
chapter, there has been widespread disagreement among scholars 
over what Cyril believed about the oüp& of Christ. One interpretation 
is that Cyril used cáp to mean unanimated corporeality; in other 
words, a soulless shell. Another interpretation is that he meant by it a 
pre-existent human nature. A final interpretation is that Cyril used 
oép& with reference to Christ being a complete human being. 
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Cyril first says that the odpé is of a nature other than (Et£pa) the 
Logos of God.?* This not only safeguards Cyril against heretical views 
such as that the Word brought the flesh with him from heaven, or 
fashioned it from the divine ousia, but it also preserves the important 
christological criterion that Christ became a genuine human being. 
He also says that the cóp& is not homoousios with the Word.” This is 
an additional argument against the notion of a flesh which is of di- 
vine, rather than human origin. Cyril is then able to state confidently 
that God the Word become oóp6 is conjoined with us (ka0* 8pàg) in 
everything except sin.?? He has come into our nature by means of the 
flesh, and is subsequently said to be like us.?/ The o&p& which the 
Incarnate Word took for himself is the same flesh as other human 
beings possess. The sole exception is sin. 

In an early work Cyril states that y&yove oapé ó tod} Oeod Aöyog, 
tovtéotiv üvOpomoc." He uses this exact construction in numerous 
other places through his writing career. In his great christological 
treatise, Quod unus sit Christus, he writes that yéyove oàp& ó tod Oeo 
Adyos, todtéotiv &vOponoc.?" Cyril states that becoming cáp means 
that the Word has shared in blood and flesh and has been born as an 
&v@pwnosg without abandoning his Divine nature.! In an anathema 
against those who deny that Christ was truly God (Oeög Kate 
aAnderav), he explains that the Word participated in blood and flesh 
and yéyove &v@pwnos.!°! It is the %@0¢ of Scripture to speak of 
a&vOpwnos as ocpé, as illustrated in a passage from the Gospel of Luke: 
Óyetoi nca cape tò owrnpıov tod Ceod.!°? In his exposition of the 
Nicene Creed he says again that it is the &805 of Scripture to use oóp& 
alone when referring to the whole man (os &v@pwnoc).!°° This time 
he quotes Joel’s prophecy that God will pour out his Spirit on all 
flesh.!°* God is not indicating that he will give his Spirit to soulless 
bodies, but to &v@pa@no1 of soul and body. Cyril explicitly states that 
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the flesh to which the Logos was truly united possessed a human 
soul.!9? He reinforces his usage of o&p& to mean &v0pomog by stating, 
ANOS Yióc yéyove oóp&, Ayovv tererog &vOpomnoc.!09 Thus, when 
Cyril says that the Word became oüp&, he means homo perfectus, a 
complete man of flesh and soul. 

In addition, the union of God and oóp& did not damage nor di- 
minish the essential nature of the flesh.!?7 The human flesh remained 
human flesh, with all of its usual properties. In addition, the fact that 
the Divine nature of Christ and the human flesh are of different oustai 
is not abolished in the Incarnation.!”® To claim that the two were 
now of the same ousia would imply some sort of fusion of the two 
natures, which Cyril denies.!9? The human o&p& was not transformed 
or changed into being a part of the Divine ousia.! He says that the 
flesh did not become divinity (®eötng), but rather has become divine 
(deiav), just as the cáp of another human being would be called 
human (&vOponívn).!!! He therefore uses the term in two ways. First, 
the Word has become flesh, and therefore is odp&. As Cyril has ex- 
plained, this is a use of one part of the whole as a reference to the 
whole. Thus, cáp means &v@pwnoc. Second, the Word possesses his 
own cóp&. These two formulae are not contradictory. Instead, as we 
have seen, Cyril says that the Word has possession of his flesh in the 
same way that other human beings do. He also qualifies flesh by 
saying that it is ensouled. Consequently, Cyril must be understood to 
be stating that Christ is an &v0ponxog of body and rational soul. 
Though he has his own oó8 with a soul, he does so as other human 
beings do. It appears that Cyril 1s trying to be true to the Scriptural 
description of the Incarnation as the Word becoming flesh, while 
acknowledging that by odp€ is intended &v@pwnog. It remains to see 
how Cyril holds together his statements first, that the Word became 
flesh, and second, that the Word was united to flesh. 
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Human Body (oôpa tò &v0pónivov) 


Another name which Cyril gives to the human component in Christ 
is human body (cáp a tò &vOpómnivov). Like cáp, opa is to be found 
in a number of different formulae. In his Scholia de Incarnatione he says 
that the Word yéyove oôpa He explains that this means oóp& with a 
rational human soul.!!? In this formula, Cyril says that the oôpa of 
Christ is synonymous with the oäp& of Christ. Also, he states that the 
Word has made a human body his own by means of a union (tötov 
roınodnevog cpa tò &vOpómvov Kad’ Évocw).!? The genuine hu- 
man o@pa belongs to God the Word. Christ, then, is the union of the 
Word with a human body.!!* Finally, the Logos is said to have as- 
sumed a human body and made it his own.!? 

In describing this human o@pa, Cyril states clearly that a rational 
human soul (yox? Aoyıch) was present.!!° He says that the Word 
made our opa his own and proceeded from the Virgin as an 
&v6ponoc. As a human being, the body of Christ possessed a rational 
soul.!!” Furthermore, the body is said to be the seed of Abraham, and 
a human soul is said to be present.!!? Thus, the Nicene statement that 
the Word was Incarnate (capko80fjvow) entails the affirmation that the 
body (oôpa) was indeed ensouled with a rational soul (éydxoto voxyfi 
voepQ).!? Consequently, the oôpa is a fully human oôpa, which is 
corruptible and capable of suffering like any other human body.!”° 
The oôpa of Christ is complete, and he has through it become like us 
in every way except sin.!?! After the resurrection, the corruptible 
human body has been made incorruptible and without its weak- 
nesses.!?” However, this does not mean that the oôpa was trans- 
formed into the Godhead, or was diminished or damaged in any 
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way.!^* The Word and the human body are of different ousiai and 
remain so even in the union. The oôpa is not homoousios with the 
Godhead.!** Still, the body is rightly said to be divine (@etov) in the 
same way that the body of an ordinary human being is called human 
(&vOpamivov).!*° 

An interesting statement Cyril makes about the oôpa of Christ is 
that it is not a container in which the Word dwells.!?° The context in 
which he raises the issue is in his response to those who claim that the 
Word left heaven empty of his Godhead when he became Incarnate. 
This statement implies that the Logos of God is a body in his own 
nature, and is thus “quantitatively measurable”.!*’ In which case he 
would be limited in his expanse, and occupy a particular place (tönoc) 
like other created things. But God is not corporeal, is not constrained 
by any limits, and does not occupy a particular témoc. Rather, he fills 
all things and is present in all places. ‘Therefore, though the Word has 
become a human being and has manifest himself through a human 
oôpa, he has not been present in the body as though in a receptacle. 
The spatial limits of the oôpa do not restrict him. We can see that 
with oôpa, Cyril intends that Christ is a human being. He uses it in 
the same manner as he does odpé. To say that Christ has a human 
body with a human soul means that he does so like other human 
beings. It is for this reason that Cyril can also state that Christ be- 
came a human body and soul. This takes us back to his earlier claim 
that an &vOponoc is a body and soul. 


Humanity (&v0ponótnc) 


Cyril frequently attributes the term &v8ponótng to the human nature 
of Christ. He says the Christ 1s from both the perfect Word of God 
(èx teletas onootácsenc Tod Oeod Aöyov) and from perfect humanity 
(&E &vOponótntog veAs(og) ^? . Cyril states that Emmanuel is both 
humanity and divinity at the same time.!*? Furthermore, Christ is 
said to be the divine in the &v@pwnörng.!3" The Word remained God 
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even though he was in the humanity.!?! Additionally, the Logos of 
God is said to have appropriated &vðpænótng to himself and made it 
his own.!?? In order to become Incarnate, the Word assumed genuine 
humanity. 133 

At least three formulae are concerned with the Word allowing 
himself to be subject to the limitations, or laws, or the &v8ponótnc. 
Cynl firstly states that the Logos economically descended into the 
limitations of the humanity.!?* Second, the Word subjected himself to 
the limitations of the &àvepenótnc. ? Thirdly, in becoming a human 
being, God the Logos did not despise the limitations of the human- 
ity.1%° Similarly, Cyril writes that the Word has not rejected the pov- 
erty of humanity." Christ, then, is the union of the Word with 
humanity (f Évocig to} Aöyov npög tò áàvOpómivov). 9 The proper 
faith, he maintains, is to confess that the Word naturally united to 
himself humanity (&vaoag &avı® Kab’ ónóotociw tò &vOpárivov). ?? 
Because the Virgin gave birth to God naturally united to flesh (®eög 
Ev@bévta capxi Kad’ onóovaoci), she is Geotókoc.! 9 The humanity 
that the Word has united to himself is of a different ousia from the 
Word.!*! Therefore, the humanity has not changed into the divinity, 
but it is genuine humanity like that which other &v6póno: possess. *? 
They remain different even in the union, and are not fused together. 
In addition, the humanity of the Word become flesh is his own, and 
does not belong to someone else.!*? This confession is in obvious 
contrast to Cyril's interpretation of Nestorius’ christology in which 
the Word joined to himself a pre-existent human being. Christ's hu- 
manity is a complete (téAevog) humanity, and even in the union is 
preserved as such.!** Cyril explicitly states that Incarnate means com- 
plete &v6penótnc.!? The union neither implies nor requires that the 
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humanity be damaged or diminished in any way.!^? Consequently, 
Christ is considered to be fully human in all ways, except for sin.!* 
Christ possesses &v8ponótng precisely because he is an áv0pomnog. 


Form of a Slave (ù noppn 800A0v) 


A further description of the humanity of Christ that Cyril uses quite 
frequently is popọù tod 800A0v. This phrase emphasises the kenotic 
character of the Incarnation, and is derived from a favourite locus of 
scripture for Cyril, the Carmen Christi. He maintains that the Word 
who is God in becoming &v0ponoc, economically came to be in the 
form of a slave (y&yove oixovopiKd@s év tí Tod S00A0v popof].!^? The 
Incarnation is said to entail the Word taking on the form of a slave 
(Aofóv noppnv S00A0v)!*9 He did not take to himself another human 
being, who by nature is a slave, but actually became one himself. 
Although the Logos of God is free according to his own divine na- 
ture, in becoming Incarnate he has lowered himself to the human 
level of servitude and slavery. Human nature is said to be enslaved, 
and by becoming an &v@pa@noc, the Word has come in the form of a 
slave. 


A Human Being (&v6pomoc) 


The real issue for Cyril, then, was how to understand the fact that the 
Son of God was a human being (üv8pwnog). One of Cyril’s preferred 
ways of describing the Incarnation of the Word, is to say that he has 
become a human being (y&yovev &v6ponoc).?? This formulae is used 
a countless number of times by Cyril throughout his entire ministry. 
In addition, he also uses the term from Nicaea, &vav8pannooc.!”! He 
claims that Christ is an &v0ponog in his pre-Nestorian writings, as 
well as those from the Nestorian and post-Nestorian eras of his min- 
istry. In one of his earliest works, the Thesaurus, he says that the Word 
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of God became flesh, which means a human being (yéyove oóp&, 
tovtéotiv &vOponoc),?? and that while he remained God, he became 
an &vöpwnoc.!”? He calls Christ an &v@pwnog in one of his first 
Nestorian Controversy-era works, his Letter to the Monks of Egypt.'”* His 
Third Letter to Nestorius, as well as the appended Anathemas, both written 
near the beginning of the controversy with Nestorius, each refers to 
Christ as an &v6ponoc, as does his collection Adversus Nestorium.!?? In 
addition, his later works Schola de Incarnatione, and Quod Unus sit 
Christus, each maintain that Christ was an &v0ponoc.!?9 

He explains more fully what he means by &v6pomnog by stating that 
in becoming a human being, the Word has joined us (ka®’ Md). !97 
Thus, though he is free in his own nature, the Logos of God submits 
to the servanthood of humanity in the Incarnation. Though he is 
enthroned in his own nature and worshipped as God, in becoming a 
human being he has humbled himself and even worships alongside 
us. Hence, the mysterium Christi is that the one who is over all creation 
has become a human being, and therefore has become in all ways like 
us, acting and speaking as we do.!”® By referring to Christ as an 
&v0ponoc, Cyril means that he is like every other human being. 
Therefore, while remaining homoousios with God the Father even in 
the Incarnate state, the Word has become homoousios with us (yéyovev 
fidtv Önooboıog) because he has become a human being like us 
(yéyovev &vOpwros Kad’ uc). ^? That is to say that he has become a 
genuine human being (yéyove katà &Anderav &vOponoc).9 Cyril says 
this can be seen from the Old Testament account of Jacob's all-night 
encounter with a man beside the waters of Jabok.!?! Although it was 
a human being (&v0ponoc) with whom Jacob wrestled, he says that he 
had seen God face to face. This theophany is an affirmation from 
Scripture that Christ was indeed a real human being. He can make 
such a deduction because, as we saw previously, the aim or purpose 
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(okönog) of Scripture is to point towards the Word who is Incarnate 
and has become an &v@pwroc. 19^ 

That Christ is a true and genuine &v6pomnoc, homoousios with other 
human beings, implies that he possessed both a human body and a 
rational human soul. Cyril explicitly states that because Christ is an 
&vOpomnoc just like us, he possesses a rational soul and a body (won 
Kai o@na).!°® He reiterates this when he gives a brief synopsis of his 
anthropology, articulating his understanding of the process by which 
a human being comes into existence.!9* Flesh is born of flesh, mean- 
ing that the woman provides the body (oôpa) or flesh (oáp&) of the 
child. It is God—the Demiurge—who performs the act of providing a 
soul to the child (no1eitaı thy yóxoo). However, the woman is said 
to give birth to the entire &vO0ponoc, which means one who is both a 
soul and a body (yon xoi oôpa). Consequently, when Christ is said 
to be an ávOpomnoc, it means that he has been born from the Virgin, 
possessing both a human body and a rational human soul, just as 
other &vO0penoi are born from their mothers. When one says 
&v6ponoc, Cyril says, one means the soul and the body together.!9? Tt 
would be ignorant and absurd to say that a body by itself 1s an 
&vOpwnoc; rather it is the oôpa Avapanon.!® A human being 
(&v@pwroc) is the real union (Évooig qvow) of body and soul.!? 
Oyril’s use of the term &v@pmmoc to describe the humanity of Christ 
means homo perfectus, a complete human being of body and soul. One 
will recall that Liébaert interpreted Cyril’s anthropology to be some- 
thing different from this. Diepen, though, has challenged Liébaert's 
interpretation quite convincingly.!9? Diepen argues that Cyril had a 
biblical, rather than Platonic, anthropology, in which a human being 
was body and soul.!° Joining him in interpreting Cyril to have a 
biblical anthropology include Wilken!’® and Jouassard.!"! To affirm 
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that Cyril’s anthropology is the same as that of Apollinarius—that is, 
trichotomist—is not only to leave him open to the charge of 
Apollinarianism, but is also to miss the obvious statements Cyril 
makes about the make-up of a human being. It is most accurate, 
therefore, to say that Christ is an &vöpwonog, that is, he is a human 
body and a rational human soul, in the same way that other human 
beings are. 

This is not to imply that Christ is a human being other than the 
Word who has become an ó&v0pomnoc.!/^ The Word has not been 
juxtaposed to an Gv@pmnocg. Cyril insists this to be the case on a 
number of occasions, primarily in response to Nestorius’ ovvágeua.!? 
As we have seen, he accused Nestorius of claiming Christ to be the 
juxtaposition of God the Word and another human being. Cyril de- 
nies that this picture of Christ 1s accurate, maintaining instead that he 
is the Logos who has become an &v6pomnoc. Therefore, although 
Christ is a complete &v@pwnoc, he is not a human being other than 
the Word, who himself has become Incarnate. He says that the Incar- 
nation is not the Word assuming a pre-existent &v0pomoc, but the 
Word becoming &v@pwzoc.!’* He insists that Christ is a complete 
human being, rather than that the Word has assumed, indwells, or 
joined himself to one. Therefore, Christ is a homo perfectus. As we have 
been able to see, the other terms Cyril uses to describe the human 
nature of Christ, some of which had led to accusations of 
Apollinarianism, are reconciled with his understanding of &v@pwros, 
as they each seek to express the complete human life which the Word 
lived as the human being Jesus Christ. 


Synonymous terms 


These various descriptions of the human göcız of Christ are seen to 
be used synonymously by Cyril He says that the Logos yéyove 
&vOpomoc, yéyove oóp&, yéyove cpa, and yéyove f] pope? 600A0v.! 7? 
Often the terms are used together in the same context, such as when 
Cyril says that the Word yéyove o&p&, which means that he partici- 
pated in blood and flesh like us, he made our oôpa his own, and he 
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proceeded from the woman as an &vöpwnog.!’® Also, he writes that 
the Logos of God has become &v6poenoc by uniting to himself the 
&vOponótns and taking the pope? tod 600A0v.! 7 Each of these terms 
describes both body and soul, which constitute a complete human 
being (téAetog &vOpw@mnoc). In each instance, Cyril wishes to indicate 
that the Word, in becoming a human being, has become just like all 
other human beings. The phrase yéyove oàp& 6 tod Oeod Aóyoc, 
tovtéotiv GvOponoc, which Cyril uses frequently, demonstrates that 
for him &v@pwnog and cáp are interchangeable.!/? The terms are 
each used with reference to the same principle: the Word of God 
became a real and genuine human being, who is just like other hu- 
man beings, and is therefore complete. Cyril conceives of Christ as a 
homo perfectus, a complete human existence which the Word lives in 
order to redeem the human race. 


Analogies Concerning the Complete Humanity of Christ 


Cyril employs some analogies to illustrate that the humanity of Christ 
is complete and undiminished in the Incarnation. As we will see, his 
emphasis is that there is no inherent need for Christ to be less than a 
complete human being. A nuance of this defence must be a rejection 
of the Apollinarian idea that there was a psychological, as opposed to 
spatial, need for the Logos to replace the human mind, or rational 
soul, in Christ. On the other hand, however, there must be involved 
here as well an argument against the Nestorian notion, at least in 
Cyril’s interpretation of it, that the Word and the &v@pwrocg to whom 
he is connected are somehow spatially related. Cyril 1s arguing that 
Christ can be one individual composed of two different things, with- 
out one of them being less than complete. 


Body-soul 


The first analogy is Cyril's favourite—the body and soul of a human 
being. An accusation made by the Orientals against Cyril’s 
christology is recorded for us in Cyril’s Second Letter to Succensus. The 
charge is that if what he maintains is true, that there is pia pboıg tod 
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Aöyov c£capkopnévn, then there must have been a merger or mixture, 
resulting in the human nature (n àv0péómov qóoig) being dimin- 
ished.!"? Cyril replies that his accusers do not recognise that Christ is 
the Word of God who has become man by means of a human birth 
and none other. Thus, there is but one living reality (uta 966015)— 
Christ.!9? The fact that Christ is individual does not demand a mix- 
ture of the divinity and humanity such that one or both is diminished. 
In order to defend his claim, Cyril draws upon the analogy of body 
and soul. He says that man is formed from a body and a soul, two 
things which are not homoousios. Even in the union, he says, the differ- 
ence between them is not destroyed: they remain intact. In the same 
way, even in the union of divinity and humanity in Christ, the hu- 
manity is not diminished or abrogated. As we have seen, Cyril main- 
tains that a human being is a real union of body and soul. Neither the 
soul nor the body must be incomplete for them to form together one 
&v0ponoc. Just as a human being zs a complete body and a complete 
soul, so too is Christ complete God and a complete human being. No 
one would argue that the body of an &v6pomog is less than complete, 
and there is, likewise, no reason to demand that the Christ 1s anything 
less than a complete &v&pwnoc. Christ can be one individual without 
the humanity being destroyed or damaged. 


Burning Bush 


Cyril uses a Scriptural image to reiterate the point made previously 
about the human nature of Christ being complete, 1.e., possessing 
both a human body and a human soul. In his treatise Quod unus sit 
Christus, he confronts the conclusion of his opponents that his hypo- 
static union deems necessary the consumption of the human nature 
(àvapórov qócig) by the Word.!?! Because of the excellence and 
greatness of God, it would be a reasonable conclusion that when 
united with flesh he would utterly overwhelm and consume it. How- 
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ever, this does not happen, Cyril argues. Although the Divine nature 
is superior to the human nature they both remain intact, neither 
being altered through a fusion or mixture. It should not be surprising 
that God would reach out to humankind in a way that appears im- 
possible, for he is driven by his love for humankind. It is not impos- 
sible for God the Word to lower himself to the limits of a human 
existence (àv6ponótno), although there is no natural communion be- 
tween divinity and humanity. Cyril maintains that this union in 
which the flesh, which 1s naturally susceptible to consumption by the 
Divine nature, remains undiminished and thus complete, is illustrated 
by the account of God's visitation with Moses through the burning 
bush. By nature wood serves as fuel for fire, being consumed by it. 
Nevertheless, in this instance the fire rests upon the bush without 
destroying it. This is, in Cyril’s mind, an analogy of the fact that in 
the Incarnation the human flesh of Christ is not damaged through 
the union. He does not say that the account is an image of the 
Incarnation, but of how God would, in Christ remain complete God 
while being a complete human being. 


The Ark of the Covenant 


Our final analogy that demonstrates the completeness of Christ's hu- 
manity is also an image from Scripture. Cyril introduces his para- 
graph by stating that the Word and the humanity (&vO0pómwov) exist 
in a union (Evwotc), yet are unconfused (&oóyxvca).!9? The image is 
the Ark of the Covenant that Moses was instructed by God to 
build.!9* The wood from which the Ark was build is said to be a type 
(tonos) of Christ's body, his humanity. The precious gold is a type of 
the divine nature. The instruction to Moses was to cover the wood 
with the gold, both inside and out. Cyril perceives in the direction to 
cover the inside of the Ark a reference to the fact that Christ pos- 
sessed a rational human soul. The fact that the wood, though covered 
completely with the gold, never ceased to be wood demonstrates for 
Cyril that the human qóoig or onóotao1g is not fused with the divine 
doc or $zóotooic, implying a diminishing of it, but is complete. 
The humanity does not cease to be humanity in its union with the 
Logos. Christ is nothing less than a complete &v@pwnoc, a homo 


perfectus. 
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Concluding Remarks 


A major theme in Cyril’s soteriological thinking is that by assuming 
the humanity he has elevated and redeemed the nature of mankind. 
In other words, what he assumes, he saves. The reverse is also true: 
what he has not assumed he has not saved (6 yàp un npooetAnntar, 
ovdé oéomota1).!8* For this reason, the human soul of Christ has an 
important place in Cyril’s christology. Christ must be a complete 
human being in order to redeem humanity. However, it would be 
overstating the case to say that the human soul of Christ had a strategic 
role to play in salvation.!9? The provision of redemption is wholly the 
work of God the Logos, who uses the means of the Incarnation to 
effect it. Thus, the soul is not a co-operating force in the soteriological 
process, though it is a necessary participant. The human soul, along 
with the human body, belonged to the Word and was the instrument 
he used to bring about the salvation of humankind. Consequently, 
the claims that Cyril makes about oüp&, oôpa, and other terms mean- 
ing 1ÉAetog é&v6ponoc must be taken seriously; not only for the sake of 
a coherent picture of Christ, but because of the important 
soteriological concerns that lay behind such claims. As we will see in 
the final chapter, Cyril believes that the only credible picture of 
Christ is one in which both complete divinity and complete humanity 
are present in Christ simultaneously. Consequently, we must not con- 
clude that the human soul was irrelevant to Cyril or to his 
christology, or that he failed to recognise its importance in an ortho- 
dox picture of Christ. 


The Matter of a Complete Human Being 


Consequently, when Cyril says that the humanity of Christ is both a 
qócig and a $zóctacig, he means a complete human existence.!96 
Christ, the Word become &v@pmzoc, truly lives a life as a human 
being. For that reason, he says that Christ is the coming together by 
true union (copfi&ácei t Kad’ £vociv GANNON) of divinity (Beötng) and 
humanity like ours (&v0poótng Kad’ ^jiàc).9" There is no need to 
diminish the completeness of the human nature in order to achieve 
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this phenomenon. In his correspondence with Succensus, Cyril re- 
sponds to the question of how, if the human qóoig is made less than 
complete (téAevog) by the union, could Christ be homoousios with us 
and homoousios with God at the same time.!95 His reply is that there is 
no need to consider the humanity to be less than complete. The 1dea 
of Incarnation denotes completeness with regard to the human na- 
ture. Therefore, the Son is as perfect in his humanity as in his divin- 
ity, because he is simultaneously God and man. This does not mean 
that the human qóocig or ònóotao is a human individual whom the 
Logos has joined to himself. Instead, it means Christ himself is a true 
and complete human being. The qóoeig or Dnöctaoeıg that together 
form Chrst are not to be divided or separated from one another. 
When Cyril uses qóoig to describe either the human or divine ele- 
ment in Christ he does not do so in order to explain something about 
its individuality. Rather, the human q$61g or Dnöctacıg is the human 
condition, or a human existence that the Word makes for himself. 
Consequently, he subjects himself to the same human limits as other 
human beings, though in his own, divine nature he has no limitations. 
Though he operates in and through the tangible human body, and 
lives a genuine human life, the Word remains God and maintains his 
eternal, limitless life. This is the mystenum Christi. 

In this chapter we have sought to examine Cyril's conception of 
the human nature of Christ, and in particular whether or not he 
believed that Christ possessed a human soul. We have seen that he 
uses a number of different terms to describe Christ’s humanity. His 
favourite—odpé—1s derived from a favourite Scriptural text, John 
1:14: the Word yéyove oóp&. However, in using this word Cyril un- 
derstands it to denote &v@pmnoc, a complete human being of mind 
and body. This is also true of his other descriptions of the humanity 
of Christ. Therefore, these words are used synonymously throughout 
Cyril’s ministry, both before and after 428. As others have convinc- 
ingly argued, the evidence shows the essential character of Cyril’s 
christology to be consistent before and after the Nestorian Contro- 
versy. In other words, oüp& was used to mean &v8ponogc in his early 
and his later works. Consequently, when he says that the Word be- 
came man or flesh, or assumed a human body or the form of a slave, 
or that he has united to himself complete humanity, he is insisting 
that Christ was truly the Logos of God who has himself come and 
lived a complete human life, possessing both a body and soul, in 
order to redeem humankind. Christ was no mindless man, nor was he 
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God joined to a man, he was the Word in his own complete human 
existence. 


The Question of Consistency 


We have seen that Cyril consistently refers to the human component 
of Christ as cáp and oôpa in both early and later works. Further- 
more, in writings from before, during, and after the Nestorian Con- 
troversy he says that the Word became &v6pemoc. Earlier we ob- 
served that many scholars have regarded Cyril as a “Logos-sarx” 
theologian, and by this mean that Christ was the union of the Logos 
and human sarx. He certainly describes Christ in those terms. How- 
ever, it is the underlying meaning of the Logos-sarx category which 
our preceding review has questioned. Categorising Cyril in such a 
manner usually implies that he, along with Apollinarius, conceived of 
Christ as the Word and a soulless human body. In addition, scholars 
who classify him as possessing a Logos-sarx christology argue that it 
was not until the Nestorian Controversy that Cyril recognised the 
need for, and began to propound the existence of, a human soul in 
Christ. This betrays the evidence, however, in which Cyril maintains 
that cáp means óv0ponoc. From a work written prior to the 
Nestorian Controversy we find him explaining that yéyove oàp& ó tod 
Oeod Adyos, todtéotiv üvOponoc.!9? In works in the beginning of and 
during the debate with Nestorius he uses the same construction.” 
Later in his career he says that àAm0Gg Yióg yéyove oóp&, yovv 
teierog &vOpooc.!?! In each of these periods his terminology con- 
cerning the humanity of Christ is the same. This leads us to conclude, 
along with many others, firstly, that Cyril did perceive in. Christ a 
human soul, and thus him to be an üv&pwnog 1éA£vog; and secondly, 
that the Logos-sarx category fails to regard the affirmation that oáp& 
means óv0pomnog. 

The presence of a human soul in Christ is made necessary for two 
reasons in Cyril's mind: (1) soteriological, (2) christological. As we 
have seen clearly, Cyril insisted that for Christ to be the Saviour of 
humankind he must himself become one of us. He could not be an 
imperfect human being, such as proposed by Apollinarius, and offer 
redemption. Only what is assumed is saved. In addition, Cyril was 
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indeed concerned with having a credible picture of Christ, and for 
more than soteriological reasons alone. It was imperative that the 
Scriptural claim that the Word yéyove oüp& and the Nicene statement 
that the Son of God became Incarnate (capko8fjvou and became a 
human being (évav0pomfjcow) be interpreted and understood prop- 
erly. An ontological reason for Cyril's insistence on Christ being a 
homo perfectus existed alongside his soteriological reason. Cyril's claim 
that Christ 1s like other human beings in all things, with the exception 
that he was sinless, is no mere attempt to avoid heresy, but 1s a 
genuine declaration of his understanding of the mysterium Christi: 
Christ is an &v6porog just like other &v0póno:. 


Excursus: The Genuine Human Life of Christ 


Cyril says that the Incarnation of the Word was not imaginary 
(pavtacia), but he proceeded through the constraints of the laws 
(vóuot) of human nature and in reality became a human being 
(yéyovev &vOpenoc &Xn86c).7? In other words, he lived a human life 
just as other human individuals live. He is thus subject to the same 
laws (vopot) as others. He did not shun these laws, or limits, but 
appropriated them to himself. There is no need to avoid attributing 
the human experiences to Christ. He was a human being, and 
therefore acted like other human beings. This means that he became 
hungry, weary, and in need of sleep. Because he was human he 
possessed the weaknesses of the flesh. Christ, who is a genuine and 
not docetic human being, is said by Scripture to advance in stature, 
wisdom, and grace.!”* Cyril acknowledges this fact, stating that the 
flesh of Christ progresses according to the laws of its own nature {wa 
@bdoic), and that human nature (&àvOporótnc) advances in stature, wis- 
dom, and grace. Christ grew in each of these areas according to his 
humanity because he is a human being (&v0pomoc) In addition, 
Christ hungers and is weary, and even is said to suffer according to 
the humanity.!” What is appropriate for other human beings is ap- 
propriated to him, because he is a complete human being himself. 
Cyril says that Christ allowed his flesh to proceed according to its 
own laws (tio. vönor), and that being weak according to the flesh 
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demonstrates that he is a human being (&v0pomnoc).'?9 Consequently, 
Christ was susceptible to death and decay. To Succensus, Cyril 
writes that the body of Christ was prone to hunger, weariness, and 
other similar weaknesses, and also that it was corruptible.!”® It is 
Christ in his humanity who was weary, hungry, and thirsty, and who 
was crucified.!9? Because Christ was truly human he was susceptible 
to these weaknesses. Cyril finally acknowledges that the humanity of 
Christ was indeed ignorant of the final day.?°° Cyril says that the 
humanity of Christ possesses all things that rightfully belong to it, sin 
being the only thing absent.?! Ignorance of future events properly 
belongs to the limitations of humanity and so he does not repudiate 
the appearance of ignorance because it is an attribute of humanity. In 
the same way, the body received physical nourishment and rest to 
relieve his weariness. Just as hunger and weariness are attributes of 
humanity, so too is ignorance. In the following chapter we will dis- 
cover the manner in which Cyril reconciles the complete humanity of 
Christ, along with all of its weaknesses and corruptibly, with. the 
biblical and Nicene confession that Christ 1s true God, who performs 
miracles and offers salvation to humankind. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA'S PICTURE OF CHRIST 


Thus far we have but built the foundation of our reconstruction of 
Cyril’s picture of Christ. We have seen that Cyril maintains the 
Nicene paradox that Christ is completely God and completely hu- 
man. Whereas in the previous two chapters, in our foundation-build- 
ing stage, we were primarily descriptive, we now will become more 
analytical in our examination of Cyril's analogies. Previously, we 
wanted to discover what Cyril said about the soul of Christ and the 
condition of the Word in the Incarnation. About the former, Cyril 
acknowledged that a human soul was present in Christ, and indeed 
affirmed its required presence not only for a coherent picture of 
Emmanuel, but also for the salvation of the entire human being. 
About the latter, Cyril claimed that the Word remained God even 
once Incarnate, continuing to be homoousios with the Father, continu- 
ing to rule the universe, and continuing to be present throughout all 
his creation. Now we will explore how Cyril can hold together these 
two paradoxical statements about the person of Christ. What do his 
analogies tell us about his understanding of this person who is both 
God and human at the same time? As we will see, it 1s the answer to 
the previous question which enables us to see how human flesh can 
be life giving and how the impassible Word of God can suffer a 
human death. Our further examination of the analogies Cyril uses to 
illustrate the works of the Saviour will enable us to finish our recon- 
struction of Cyril's picture of Christ through a reading of his various 
analogies. 

The place to begin is a recognition of the fantastic paradox with 
which Cyril was faced. Because of Scripture and Nicene faith, he was 
forced to conceive of the person of Christ as both &v@pmnos and ®eöc. 
In addition, the person Jesus Christ was complete in both conditions. 
As difficult a dilemma as this is, it is compounded by the fact that this 
same person, the human being Jesus Christ, works divine miracles 
and offers life to the spiritually dead, works which only God can do. 
Furthermore, Cyril says not only that Christ suffered and died, but 
also that the Word experienced human sufferings and a human death 
on the cross. How can these things be? 

We have examined two possible answers, both of which Cyril re- 
Jects. The first was to juxtapose the Word to an ordinary human 
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being. In this case, Christ is the subject of all the experiences, but 
God the Word knows only those things which are fitting for God— 
e.g., miracle working and giving life. On the other hand, the human 
person to whom he is joined knows the human experiences, such as 
hunger, thirst, suffering, and death. Cyril’s primary reason for reject- 
ing such a picture of Christ is its fundamental flaw with regard to the 
Word's knowledge of human experiences. If God did not live a hu- 
man life and die a human death—in other words, become a human 
being (&v0ponog)—then redemption was not accomplished. The 
Word must die as a human being in order to save as God. The 
second answer rejected by Cyril was to merge the Word and human- 
ity in such a way as to make Christ a tertium quid. 'This meant either 
diminishing the Word, and making him into something passible and 
less than God, or removing the rational human soul from the human- 
ity. Ihe option of Christ being an in-between thing was abhorrent to 
Cyril. Christ must be homoousios with God and homoousios with human- 
kind in order to be the saving mediator between them. The Word has 
not changed into a human being, though he has become one. Like- 
wise, the human nature is complete. Cyril must find another way to 
answer the all-important christological question of how Christ can be 
fully God, yet experience ignorance, suffering, and death, and at the 
same time be fully human, yet perform divine deeds and offer salva- 
tion in himself. As we will presently see, Cyril’s analogies hold the 
keys to how he answered this question. 

In Chapter Six we found that Cyril conceived of Christ as 
&v0ponoc 1éA£10c. In Chapter Seven we discovered that this genuine 
human being, Jesus Christ of Nazareth, was also ®eög 1éAevog. In 
addition, we saw that Cyril's explanation of how Christ was God and 
a human being lay in the description of Christ as God the Word 
become &v0pomnoc. In other words, Christ is the Word, but the Word 
who has chosen voluntarily to live a human life and appropriate all of 
the limitations and laws of a human life to himself. This meant under- 
going a human birth, experiencing the same needs as other human 
beings have [e.g., need for nourishment and rest], and ultimately 
dying in a human fashion. Now we come to three additional 
christological issues which Cyril illustrates. ‘The first issue explains the 
paradox of how Christ can be one individual, though both God the 
Word and a human being. The other two issues address the questions 
which result from the confession of Christ being one individual; 
namely, how the corruptible flesh of Christ is miracle working and life 
giving, and how the impassible Word of God experiences human 
passions. 
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Various Interpretations of Cynl’s Christology 


It will be useful at this point to highlight some important insights into 
Cyril’s christology made by various scholars. ‘This is not an exhaustive 
summary of the history of Cyrillian research, but does provide us with 
the necessary context in which we can reconstruct the picture of 
Christ presented to us by the Alexandrian by means of his imagery. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, German Protestantism 
was concerned with the history of dogmatic theology. Ihe pro- 
foundest instance of this is to be found in Harnack’s History of Dogma.’ 
In Harnack’s view, the fact that Cyril understood the Incarnation as 
a mystery, a secret, led him [Cyril] to conclude that nothing else was 
necessary other than a definite statement of this secret.? In other 
words, the ‘becoming human’ of the Word of God was an inexpress- 
ible occasion, and simply to state its reality was sufficient. Harnack 
explains that this is why Cyril states his christology in polemical form 
alone. Faith, for Cyril, does not start from the historical Christ, but 
from the Logos.? Harnack concludes that his christology is concerned 
only with the Logos. ‘The Logos took humanity up to himself, without 
losing any of it, while himself remaining who he was, 1.e., God. He 
has merely added something to himself. The Word endured every- 
thing that the human body and the human soul endured, because 
they are his body and soul. This humanity must be a genuine and 
complete humanity, because for Christ to be the Second Adam, and 
thereby be the Saviour of humankind, human beings must “belong to 
him [Christ] in a material sense as they did to the first Adam, and 
they do belong to Him materially only if he was not an individual 
man like Peter and Paul, but the real beginner of a new humanity”.* 
In addition, Harnack supposes that for Cyril it was important to 
conceive of two qóceig before the Incarnation, but only one qócig 
after the Incarnation. Harnack refers to this as a "perverse formula", 
and interprets it to mean that Cyril regarded the humanity as existing 
prior to the Incarnation, but being transferred to the substance of the 
Logos in the Incarnation. The natures are now distinguishable only 


! A. von Harnack, History of Dogma, trans. N. Buchanan, vv. I-VI (New York, 
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(Verlag, 1991), 63ff. 
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in thought, and not in reality. What belonged to the Logos became 
the property of the humanity and vice versa. Cyril was a monophysite 
“in so far as he taught that the Logos after the Incarnation continues 
to have as before one nature only; but as the opponent of Apollinaris 
[sic] he did not wish to mix the human nature with the divine in 
Christ".? Harnack concludes that the &vwoıg ovos implies that it is 
impossible to reconcile the Christ of faith with the Christ of the Gos- 
pels, as Cyril's picture of Christ "swallowed up what of the human 
remained in him"? 

The eminent scholar A. Grillmeier divides the christology of Cyril 
into two categories, that before the Nestorian Controversy and that 
which develops in and through the Nestorian Controversy.’ We have 
already seen Grillmeier’s interpretation of Cyril’s christology prior to 
the controversy: pure Logos-sarx. Grillmeier does not find in the 
early Cyril the physical union (unio physica) of the two natures, but the 
unity of Christ with both God and humankind.? He concludes that 
Cyril reaches the final form of his picture of Christ by retaining some 
elements both from Athanasius and from Apollinarius.? The devel- 
oped christology of Cyril is interpreted as occupying a position be- 
tween Apollinarius and Nestorius.! This explains his two-fold ten- 
dency in christological idea and language. He considers Christ's hu- 
manity to be a oic, but also emphasises one pbcıg in Christ. 
Grillmeier sees this as contradictory. He understands the source of 
the contradiction to be Cyril’s concern after 428 only to express the 
unity of Christ, while attempting to distinguish notionally the divinity 
and humanity. Cyril's fundamental problem is language.!! In fact, 
Grillmeier states that Cyril roots the human nature of Christ in the 
divine reality of the Word, leading him [Grillmeier] to conclude that 
ultimately Cyril is speaking of a unity of person, even if he does not 
recognise it.! 

In Durand's contribution to the Sources chrétiennes, he concludes that 
Cyril seeks both to affirm the mystery of Christ and to refrain from 
relegating the Incarnation to a mere human conception.!? In other 
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words, Cyril confesses the reality of God becoming a human being, 
yet does not believe one can explain this mystery using human lan- 
guage; one only can point toward the reality of it. He finds Cyril 
wishing to address the christological problems facing the Church of 
the fifth century, but unable to break from the theological language of 
the past. 

A further, albeit brief, examination of Cyril’s christology is found 
in Pannenberg's Jesus God and Man. His analysis of Oyril’s christology 
is found in a chapter on “The Impasse of the Doctrine of the Two 
Natures”.!* Pannenberg’s contention is that conceptions of the Incar- 
nation as the unification of two substances, in this case God and 
humanity, are inadequate. What one must wrestle with is the ques- 
tion of God's union with the particular human life revealed in Jesus. 
He claims that Cyril believed Christ to be a single individual from 
two natures, which is different, he believes, from Chalcedon's “in two 
natures". He recognises with Apollinarius, that two complete things 
cannot be joined together and form a single whole. Therefore, he 
concludes, “the effort to conceive the unification of originally inde- 
pendent natures into a single individual in whom both natures re- 
main distinct, leads to an impasse from which there is no escape”. 

Pannenberg classifies Cyril as a Logos-sarx theologian, following in 
the line of Athanasius and Apollinarius. He says that Cyril surpassed 
the christology of Athanasius by connecting the Logos and the sarx 
directly to one another. In addition, Cyril acknowledged that Christ 
possessed a rational human soul. Pannenberg is unable to affirm 
Grillmeier's conclusion that Cyril actually overcomes the dangers of a 
Logos-sarx christology, as even in a later letter Cyril says Christ's 
human nature was only a garment (see Ep. 45, 2). The greatest weak- 
ness Pannenberg finds in Cyril’s christology is its insistence that the 
human nature possessed no dnöctacıg of its own. Thus, the Word 
assumed only a human nature, and not an individual human being. 
For Pannenberg, Cyril’s denial that the humanity of Christ was a 
distinct dnöcotacıg means that Christ could not be conceived of as a 
real, individual human being. Human nature without individuality is 
a mere abstraction. Therefore, Christ as an individual was never a 
human being, but was a superman, the Theanthropos. 

In his article, *Ouestions on christology of Cyril of Alexandria", 
Dratsellas addresses the issue of the unity of the two natures—divinity 
and humanity—in Christ.!? Cyril was looking for a way both to ex- 
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press the unity of the natures and, at the same time, preserve their 
distinctiveness. Cyril's inconsistent use of qócig and DnöcTacıg cause 
some difficulty, but Dratsellas explains that they are both often used 
to express truth or reality in being. He says that the Incarnation, for 
Cyril, is not the change of the Logos into a new being, but the 
addition of something new to the eternal being of the Word. Having 
taken up for himself human nature, and having become in the form 
of a servant, he is now Theanthropos, the incorporeal Word of God 
become enfleshed. Dratsellas recognises that after the Incarnation, 
Cyril does not separate the Logos from the humanity, as this would 
destroy the mysterium Christi. The natures were truly united, and thus 
Christ is one individual. There is no juxtaposition of the Word and 
another human being. Instead, the human being Jesus Christ exists 
only in that the Logos has become this human being. The human 
nature had never a separate hypostasis or person, but the Logos, 
without changing into flesh, united flesh hypostatically to himself and 
became a human being. Dratsellas interprets Cyril’s christology as 
being based on two poles: (1) Christ is the eternal Logos of God and 
(2) Christ is the historical person Jesus, the Incarnate Logos, who died 
for the salvation of humankind. If Christ were not fully human and 
fully God, then humanity could not be saved. 

In question six, Dratsellas discusses the idea of the 'enhypostasis', 
by which he understands Cyril to explain the fact that Christ's hu- 
manity was complete, yet not an individual existent.!’ The term is 
used by Cyril to speak of a real nature which exists only in and by 
something else. The human nature, though complete, is not a hypos- 
tasis by itself; that is, it is not a separate individual. Consequently, the 
human body of Christ was the own body of the Word. 

A final interpretation can be found in McGuckin’s work, St. Cyril of 
Alexandria: The Christological Controversy.‘® He concludes that it is 
Christ’s role as mediator between God and humanity which gives his 
conception of the Incarnation credibility. Otherwise, it would be 
pointless, even offensive.'? Consequently, the Incarnation is entirely a 
gracious act of God for the redemption of humankind. He states that 
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“Cyril’s originality lay in his demonstration that the concept of 
Christ’s union of two states did not necessarily connote the destruc- 
tive absorption of its constituent parts, but at its best signified the 
enhancement of individual elements within the union and precisely 
because of their mutual involvement”.*? McGuckin suggests that 
Cyril took for granted the fact that the two united natures were intact 
and distinct, but that the important element of christology was not to 
defend the obvious distinctness of the natures, but to attempt to ex- 
press their intimate unity.*! It is this idea of a hypostatic union which 
is central to Cyril’s christology. McGuckin explains that Cyril uses 
hypostasis to mean individual reality. Thus, when he speaks of the 
hypostatic union he means both that there is but one subject of the 
Incarnation—the Word Incarnate—and that the union is real and 
true.^ It is in Cyril’s understanding and use of hypostasis that 
McGuckin finds his picture of Cyril's christology.^? A hypostasis is 
a 'rounded-off physis; in other words, a cat qóoig with a cat 
ünöctacıg becomes a real cat. A cat pbcıg cannot be realised by a 
human $nzóotacic, for example. However, in the Incarnation, it 1s 
possible for the Word, whose divine gboig does not limit him, to 
fashion within the Virgin a human form for himself. In this instance, 
the human qoi was not a human 076010016 on its own, but only is 
the creative act of the Logos. Therefore, the human nature was ‘hy- 
postatised' by the Logos of God. The charges against Cyril that he 
believed Christ's humanity to be non-hypostatic, or generic, are un- 
founded, in McGuckin's interpretation. For him, Cyril’s point was to 
express a fully hypostatised human life, which was indeed “individual, 
and concrete, and real in the fullest possible sense, precisely because 
it was hypostatised by the Logos himself".?* 

One can see from this brief overview the wide divergence of opin- 
ion with regard to Cyril’s picture of Christ. The fact that no work has 
sought to construct a picture of Cyril’s christology through his im- 
ages, coupled with the great differences in interpretation among 
scholars, behoves us to re-examine the material afresh, particularly in 
the light of what we have seen about Cyril’s analogies, and draw 
conclusions therefrom. 
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Analogies in which Cyril Illustrated the Union of the Word and Humanity 


If we are to understand better Cyril’s own conception of the union of 
divinity and humanity in Christ, we need to examine those analogies 
which he employs in the service of illustrating his description of that 
union. We will recall that he uses these images not to analyse or to 
describe the Incarnation, but to clarify some particular component of 
it, which he has already described in his various descriptive formulae. 
In examining these analogies, we will be looking for that 
christological component, and for the mileage Cyril believes he gets 
from each image. Our intention in this section is to discover, as best 
we can, what he was trying to illustrate by means of his Scriptural 
and philosophical images. 


Body-soul 


The first analogy we will examine is Cyril’s favourite—the union of 
body and soul in a human being. Many scholars in many places have 
discussed this image. Wiles recognises that “analogies drawn from 
what it is to be a man run the risk, when applied to the person of 
Christ, of being treated no longer as analogies, but as descriptions".?? 
Still, though, the Fathers—Cyril included—used the body-soul image 
frequently. In fact, as Wiles notices, it is the only analogy found in the 
Athanasian Creed.”® Part of its usefulness, Wiles believes, is that its 
obvious paradoxical character is made somewhat intelligible by the 
fact that being a human being is directly, and thus intimately experi- 
enced.^ Young, in her article, “A Reconsideration of Alexandrian 
Christology",?? recognises that if Apollinarianism is regarded as an 
extreme form of Alexandrian christology, then this must be seen as a 
dangerous analogy.?” It is dangerous, because it can be interpreted as 
implying that the Logos replaced the human soul of Christ. She then 
gives three reasons why criticism of Cyril's use of the soul-body anal- 
ogy is unfair. First, she cites Cyril's own recognition of the limits of 
analogies; they serve to point the mind to a reality, rather than to 


explain it. Second, in addition to the Alexandrians, the Antio- 
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chenes, Chalcedonians, and Augustine employed the analogy. Third, 
the analogy was used only to say that the union of God and humanity 
was intimate, yet did not admit of any separation. She says that the 
image does not seek to describe the relationship, only to illustrate it. 
Norris states that “if the soul-body analogy is referred to not to estab- 
lish the manner of the ‘composition’ of the God-man, but rather to 
intimate that as the soul is the single principle of life in the human 
animal so the Logos is the one ‘subject’ in Christ, then this metaphor 
can subserve the aim of Cyril's exposition".?! Wolfson interprets Cyril 
to use the body-soul analogy in order to describe the Incarnation as a 
union of “predominance”, in which the Word is a person, and the 
humanity is only a nature.?? McGuckin believes that Cyril senses the 
body-soul analogy “to be a spiritually dynamic type of a profoundly 
spiritual mystery, and one that has its end result in the gift of life".5? 
In McGuckin's interpretation, the image illustrated for Cyril how two 
realities can be joined together without destroying the integrity of 
either.”* These two elements are united, and by the interpenetration, 
he says, they produce a single reality. However, the elements con- 
tinue in a discrete existence. He concludes that in this analogy Cyril 
finds the ability to illustrate an important christological point: a union 
of two discrete natures can be understood to effect a “new condition 
and new possibilities”. In addition, the integrity of the constituent 
elements in not compromised by the union. This means that divinity 
and humanity, though different natures, could come together in un- 
ion to produce a new condition: God-enfleshed-in-history.?? Neither 
the humanity nor the divinity is damaged or diminished by this un- 
ion. This ‘new condition’ does not mean that Christ is a tertium quid, 
neither fully God nor fully human, but that he is God who became a 
human being, and thus enhanced human nature by means of the 
union.?6 

If we now turn to instances of Cyril’s use of the body-soul analogy, 
we can begin to discern why he used it, and what he intends to 
illustrate with 1t. Scripture says that the Word of God became flesh 
(yeyevfjo8at cáp), which means he was united (évw@fjvat) to flesh 
which possessed a rational human soul.”’ The Word of God is the 
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Lord Jesus Christ, as confessed by Nicaea. One might recall, he says, 
that the name Christ has been applied to many in Scripture. How, 
then, is Emmanuel different from them? Although many have been 
anointed, and thus called Christ, the Word become flesh is the only 
Christ who is truly God (@ed¢ &An9866).?? Though the Word is begot- 
ten from the ousia of the Father and has eternally existed along with 
him, he has become flesh. ‘This means that he was united to flesh with 
a rational human soul and has been born of the Virgin in a human 
fashion.?? His birth is similar to our birth, Cyril says. The mother has 
the flesh in her womb, and God ineffably completes the human form 
by endowing the flesh with a rational human soul.*? Even though the 
mother produces only the flesh, she give birth to the entire individual, 
both body and soul, and not just the body. The soul of a human 
being is made along with the body, and is conceived of as one with it, 
although the two are of different ouszai. Consequently, the mother 
gives birth to one individual who is comprised of two different things 
which together form one human being. In this real union (Evörnta 
@voiKkhyv), the soul and the body remain intact and share their proper- 
ties with one another.*! Cyril uses this analogy to illustrate the birth 
of Christ, and why Mary is @eotdxos. It is not nonsense to confess 
that the Word of God the Father was born from the Virgin according 
to the flesh. Just as with other human beings, only the flesh is pro- 
vided by the woman, so too with Christ. Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
provided only the flesh, and God endowed it with a rational human 
soul. To this body the Word was ineffably united, and subsequently 
born from the Virgin. Therefore, Christ is God and Mary is Mother 
of God. Cyril recognises that the Word is different from (étepog) both 
the flesh and the rational human soul.** Perhaps, Cyril intends by this 
to defend himself against the accusation that the Word replaced the 
soul in Christ. In addition, he could mean by it that the Word is not 
a created substance, like a human body or soul. In either case, the 
effect is that Cyril’s analogy must not be taken beyond its intended 
boundaries. He is using this image to illustrate his christological state- 
ment that Emmanuel is one individual. He is God the Word become 
a human being by means of a true human birth. Consequently, just 
as the mother of any ordinary human being provides only the flesh, 
but gives birth to the entire individual, so too does Mary provide only 
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the flesh, but gives birth to the Word united to the flesh, making her 
OEOTÓKOG. 

Cyril’s third anathema condemns those who divide the hypostases 
(dnootäceıg) of the one Christ after the union rather than confessing 
a true union (&vwoıg qvo). ^^ In defending this anathema, Cyril says 
that the Word of God was united ineffably to a body which possessed 
a rational human soul.^* It is by this union that we understand Christ 
to be one individual, rather than two. The union of body and soul in 
a human being illustrates this union of the Word and the body. The 
soul and body are of different ousiaz, but together they are one living 
entity. 5o too Emmanuel is one individual, though a composite of the 
Word and the flesh. He is God, but he is God become flesh 
(capxe8évro) and become a human being (£vaväponhoavto).*” The 
intangible and invisible Word of God has become tangible and visible 
by means of his union with the body. 

Cyril claims that Nestorius teaches Emmanuel to be a God-bear- 
ing human being (®eogöpog) rather than truly God (Geóc &ANPAc).*° 
Christ is nothing more than the Word connected to (covnupévov) an 
ordinary human being through equal title and authority. This is 
something different than the faith of the Fathers, who confessed that 
the Word of the Father became Incarnate and became a human 
being. He took for himself a body from the Virgin and was born in a 
human fashion. Therefore, Jesus Christ 1s one individual, both fully 
divine and fully human. Nestorius, though, divides the natures 
(pboeıc) and keeps them separate from one another, not believing 
that they really (&An@dc) came together.*’ It is obvious, Cyril main- 
tains, that the Word of God has become a human being, not by 
juxtaposition (ovvageta), which is an external relationship (oxetixń), 
but by means of a true union (Évooig àAn85), which is ineffable and 
beyond understanding.*? Because of this true union, there is one na- 
ture (uta qóoic) of the Incarnate Word. This phenomenon can be 
illustrated with the analogy of an ordinary human being, who is only 
one individual, but is a compound of two things, soul and body.?? 
This analogy is not to imply, Cyril says, that the Word replaced the 
rational human soul of Christ, for the body of Christ did indeed 
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possess a soul. In addition, the Word and the flesh are different in 
their being, and remain distinguishable even in the union. However, 
Christ is one individual out of (£5) both of these things, as the divinity 
and the humanity have come together in a true union (Évootg 
&ANON).-° Cyril says that Christ is not a juxtaposition of the Word and 
an ordinary human being, but he is a union of the Word and his own 
[the Word’s] flesh. Just as a human being is a compound of body and 
soul, so too is Christ a compound of divinity and humanity. 

In another passage Cyril records Nestorius’ statement that al- 
though there is no separation of the authority or rank of Christ, or of 
his sonship, there is a separation of the divinity and the humanity. 
Though Christ is indivisible, he is two-fold with regard to his na- 
ture.?! Cyril interprets this as meaning that the Word was juxtaposed 
to an ordinary human being, and denying that the Word made the 
body taken from the Virgin his own, and has been truly united 
(4ANO@S Hv@o0a1) to flesh with a rational human soul.°* Therefore, 
Christ is not two-fold, but is one individual by means of the union. If 
one were to kill a human being, Cyril reasons, he would not be guilty 
of two murders, although a human being is a body and a soul.?? This 
is how we can conceive of Christ; he is one individual, the Word of 
the Father with his oap&. The union does not abolish the difference 
between the natures, but does not keep them separate. Just as a 
human being is one individual, so too is Christ. 

Another instance of Cyril’s use of the body-soul analogy is found 
in his response to Nestorius’ claim that God is in that which is taken 
up. Therefore, the assumed 1s co-named God because it 1s connected 
with (cuvaq8eíc) God.?* Cyril first acknowledges that the Word was 
not born from flesh, for flesh is born of flesh. However, the flesh 
which was born of Mary was the Word's own flesh, and he was one 
with 1t. An illustration which helps one to understand how the Word 
is one with his own flesh 1s how the soul of a human being is one with 
his own body.” The body is not by itself the individual, and neither 
is the soul. Rather, it 1s the body of the human being, and the soul of 
the human being. No one would separate the soul and the body and 
say that one is co-named with the other to signify one human being. 
Instead, a human being is the true union (Évootg quc) of body and 
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soul.?? In other words, a human individual is not a soul which has a 
body, nor a body which has a soul. Rather, he zs a soul and body. 
There is no human being without both components. So too, there is 
no Emmanuel without the Word and his complete human body. 

One additional instance of Cyril’s use of the body-soul image in his 
treatise Adversus Nestorium is found in response to another statement by 
Nestorius that the natures (póoeic) in Christ remain separate?" Cyril 
says that Scripture teaches one Lord Jesus Christ, not separating the 
seed of Abraham from the Word of God. He acknowledges that the 
divinity is one thing, and the humanity is another, in terms of their 
inherent nature, but that Christ 1s one individual from them both by 
means of their true union (Évooig àAn85).?? But if the hypostases 
(dnöotaceıg) are severed and kept apart, Cyril says, then Christ is not 
one individual, but two. ‘There can only be one individual if one is the 
own (tàwov) of the other.?? An illustration of this is that the body of a 
human being is conceived of as the own (tölov) of the soul, though 
they are of different natures. This illustrates how Emmanuel is one 
individual. In the same way, the body of Christ has become the Word 
of God's own body by means of the true union (Évootg àAn01).9 In 
other words, the soul of a human being is that which guides and 
controls the body, and is therefore perceived to be the owner of it. In 
Christ, the Word guides and controls his own human body, which 
has a rational soul. If the Logos does not have ownership of the flesh 
in the same way that the soul has ownership of the body, then 
Emmanuel is not one individual, but two. 

The orthodox conception of Christ, according to Cyril, is that the 
Word of God is united ineffably to flesh endowed with a rational 
human soul, and there is consequently one Son, Christ, and Lord. 
Emmanuel is both things, both God and a human being.?! The Word 
did not fashion a body from his own nature, but took it from the 
Virgin. The manner of his becoming a human being was that the two 
natures have come together in an ineffable union (Évoocic), making 
the flesh that of the Word. It does not damage the union to say that 
Christ is out of two natures (èx 660 gbdoewv), but in the union, the 
natures are not separated from one another. In other words, there is 
one Incarnate nature of the Word (pia qócig tod Osod Aóyov 
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cecapxopévn).9? Therefore, conceptually one may consider that there 
are two natures that are united, but there 1s only one Christ, who 1s 
the Word of God become a human being. An illustration 
(napáðeıypa) of this is the way in which human beings are made up.9? 
A human being is composed of two different natures, body and soul, 
yet 1s one individual from the union. Although there are two natures 
which constitute a human being, that person is not conceived of as 
two, but one. Emmanuel is one individual being, in which divinity 
and humanity exist in an indivisible union. A human being zs both 
body and soul, Christ zs both God and human. 

The statement had been made that if there was one Incarnate 
nature of the Word (pia qóotc tod Aóyov cecopkopnévn), then a mix- 
ture of the natures had occurred, which meant the diminishing of the 
human nature of Christ.°* This is a twisting of the facts. God the 
Word was born of the Virgin and he is one with his flesh with a soul. 
Thus, there is one Christ. But this is not a mixture of the natures. 
Although both the Word and the flesh retain their own specific char- 
acteristics, they are nonetheless ineflably united (Evw@eic). Because of 
this union, Christ is one individual.? The word ‘one’ does not only 
refer to those things which are single elements, but also to those 
things which are compounded and exist in a synthesis (oóv0goig). An 
example of such a case is a human being, who is a compound of body 
and soul. Body and soul are not homoousios with one another, but 
when existing in a union with one another, they consttute the single 
nature of a human being.°® In other words, Cyril explains that Christ 
can be both completely God and a complete human being without 
either being diminished. To illustrate this claim, he refers to a human 
being, who is both complete soul and complete body without either 
being damaged. In fact, were it not for the union of body and soul 
there would be no human being; in the same way, if it were not for 
the true union of God and flesh there would be no Christ. Cyril's 
christological point in this instance is that Christ is one from two in 
the same way that a human being is one from two. 

Later in the same letter Cyril employs the body-soul analogy once 
again.°’ He says that one can recognise in a human being two na- 
tures, that of the soul and that of the body. However, the distinction 
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is affirmed only conceptually; they are not separated or severed from 
one another. Rather, they both belong to one individual. The two 
natures are no longer to be conceived of as two, but they together 
form the complete human being. Though Emmanuel possesses both 
a divine and a human nature, the Word has come into ownership of 
the humanity, and the two together constitute one Son.® Nestorius, 
however, severs the Word from the humanity, making Christ two 
individuals, rather than one: the Word of God become a human 
being. When Nestorius says that the natures exist together insepara- 
bly, he means that they have the same title and authority. This is not 
the same thing as saying they exist in an inseparable union whereby 
Christ is one individual. Once again, Cyril’s point is that the Word 
has become a human being by means of a union of flesh with a 
rational human soul, which means that Emmanuel is one individual, 
and therefore possesses one nature (pia @botsc). 

In his Scholia de Incarnatione, Cyril sets out to explain his christology 
by addressing various elements of it. In one paragraph he describes 
what he believes the union of the Word with our humanity to be.9?? 
He first says that it is not a technical union, such as napé@eoic, piés, 
or Kp&oic. Rather, it is ineffable and known only to God. However, 
the union of body and soul to constitute a human being illustrates the 
union of God and humanity in Christ. A human being's body is of a 
different nature from his soul, but still there is but one individual 
from both. Likewise, from the complete Word of God and complete 
humanity, there is one Christ, who is both God and human at the 
same time. One must conceive of Emmanuel as one individual who is 
the composite of God the Word and human flesh with a soul. 

The final instance of Cyril's use of the body-soul analogy to illus- 
trate that Christ is one individual 1s found in the christological trea- 
tise, Quod Unus sit Christus. He states that one must not divide the one 
Emmanuel into an ordinary human being and God the Word.’® This 
would make him two individuals rather than one. Christ is the Word 
of God Incarnate. The one individual is both God and human, be- 
cause he is God become a human being (&v&pwnog). However, the 
Word is not homoousios with his body, because divinity and humanity 
are different natures.’! A union is not of one thing with itself, but of 
two or more things. In Christ, the two things were divinity and hu- 
manity. They are not severed from one another, but exist together in 
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an indissoluble union. Moreover, they have not become mixed to- 
gether to produce one nature, but the flesh remains flesh and the 
Word remains God.’* Although the Word himself has united to him- 
self flesh with a rational human soul, and made it his own, he is still 
one individual, even when Incarnate. Divinity and humanity have 
come together in an ineffable union, resulting in Christ. Out of these 
two things there is one Christ because of the union. An example of 
an ineffable union in which one individual is a compound of two 
things is a human being. An &v6ponogc is not a simple being, but is 
constituted from body and soul, two things which are different ac- 
cording to their own nature. No one severs the body from the soul, 
but recognises that a human being zs both of them, and removing one 
from the system destroys the right understanding of a human being." 

We have examined Cyril's use of the body-soul analogy to illus- 
trate his description of Christ as one individual. We must take great 
care not to ‘read into’ this image more than is intended to be there. 
Cyril consistent declaration that Christ possessed a human soul must 
be taken seriously. We cannot interpret the body-soul image as imply- 
ing that the Word replaced the human soul of Christ, as Apollinarius 
had previously maintained. In fact, Cyril defends himself against this 
charge by, in the midst of using this analogy, explicitly denying that 
he means to construct a picture of Christ in which the human soul is 
absent. In each instance, we have seen that Cyril stated his 
christological description and then illustrated it with the body-soul 
image. His description is that Jesus Christ was God the Word Incar- 
nate. The Logos became a human being by means of an ineffable 
union with human flesh (endowed with a rational human soul), which 
he took from the Virgin. To illustrate this, he draws upon the consti- 
tution of human beings, who are an ineffable union of body, taken 
from the mother, and soul, given by God. Neither the soul nor the 
body must be diminished in order to unite with the other. A human 
being is neither a soul with a body, nor a body with a soul, but za 
body and a soul. Likewise, Christ zs the ineffable union of divinity and 
humanity. In the same way that one conceives of a human being as 
one individual, though compounded from body and soul, one should 
also conceive of Christ as one individual (nta qoi) from God the 
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Live coal 


A second analogy is that of the burning coal on Isaiah 6:6-7.” 
Young, Wiles, and Wolfson all interpret this analogy in the same way 
as they interpret the body-soul image. McGuckin states that Cyril 
uses this image to illustrate that Christ was indeed human, but was 
suffused with the divinity of the Word.’® He [Cyril] is trying to high- 
light the infusion of the power of the Logos into the humanity, yet he 
recognises, McGuckin says, that fire ultimately destroys the wood or 
the coal. For this reason, Cyril does not develop the analogy. 

Introducing his use of this image, Cyril says that he will illustrate 
the manner (1pónoc) of the union using types (tónor) from Scripture. 
As we saw previously, this passage affords Cyril with a christological 
image because of a correlative statement between this passage and 
one found elsewhere about Christ. In this instance, it 1s that Christ 
cleanses from sin those whom he touches, just as the coal in Isaiah's 
vision purged the prophet from sin. One sees in the burning coal, as 
in an image (eixóv), that the Word of God the Father is united to 
humanity." The fire enters the wood and takes hold of it, but does 
not cause it no longer to be wood. Rather, it changes it to the appear- 
ance and power of the fire. Consequently, the fire and the wood are 
considered to be one individual entity. This illustrates the union be- 
tween God the Word and human flesh because even in the union the 
Word and the humanity remain what they are by nature, and have 
not been diminished. In addition, the flesh 1s made the property of 
the Word and he works through it. 

This image is found also in the context of an argument we saw 
previously.’® Cyril says that Scripture confirms (£unedot) the confes- 
sion that Christ is one individual out of (£5) both the divinity and the 
humanity, which exist in true union with one another.’ It does this 
using many illustrations (napoadetwata) to enable us more clearly to 
see the mysterum Christi. In this instance, Cyril makes an additional 
statement that links this passage to Christ: Jesus Christ 1s the spiritual 
coal placed upon the altar, offering the scent of incense to the Fa- 
ther.9 Cyril says that Christ is compared (napeıxäleran) to the coal 
because they are both from two unlike things which truly (kata 
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aAnderav) have been joined together (ovvdeto8a1) in a union 
(£vooıg).°! He says that the fire enters the word and transforms 
(HETHOTOLYLET) 1t into its own glory (6650) and power (Sdvapic), though 
it [the wood] remains wood. Cyril conceives of the coal as a union of 
fire and wood, in which the wood is not changed into something that 
is was not previously, but is made partaker of the glory and power of 
the fire. The christological principle which Cyril wishes to illustrate 1s 
concerned with the oneness of the burning coal. In other words, it 1s 
not the physical effects of fire on wood which are at the heart of the 
analogy, but the fact that a piece of burning coal is both fire and 
wood simultaneously, without the wood being destroyed. 


The Brilliance and the Fragrance 


Immediately following the analogy of the burning coal, Cyril illus- 
trates the union with two additional images from Scripture. The first 
is the pearl of great price, and the second is the lily of the valleys.°? 
Cyril draws the link between Christ and the pearl because he [Christ] 
has the brightness of the Father in his own nature. The lily is a 
christological image because Christ gives off the spiritual fragrance of 
the Father. McGuckin interprets Cyril's use of these analogies as 
intended to describe how two notionally discernible things can be 
joined together *to make a singular subject referral evidently neces- 
sary".9? In other words, in these images, McGuckin claims, Cyril is 
looking for analogies of inherent attributes. That is, he wants to dem- 
onstrate how two things combine into one reality. These two natures 
in the union act on one another so as to produce a visible function.°* 

Turning to these images, Cyril says that both the pearl and the hly 
are comprised of two things, a body and something incorporeal 
which is innate to the pearl and the lily, respectively.°° The body of 
the pearl is different than its brilliance, and the shaft of the lily is 
different than its fragrance. However, the pearl and the lily are nei- 
ther the body nor the incorporeal item alone. The pearl is neither the 
gem nor the brilliance, but is a union of them both. Likewise, the lily 
is not the shaft of the flower nor the perfume it emits, but is a union 
of them both. This illustrates how one ought to conceive of 
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Emmanuel. Divinity and flesh are different natures, yet the two were 
inseparable in Christ, and the body is said to belong to the Word.®® 
Therefore, just as a pearl 1s one item, though composed of both the 
body and the brilliance, and a flower is one item, though composed 
of the shaft and the perfume, so too 1s Christ one individual, though 
composed of God the Word and flesh. 

The image of the flower and the perfume is also found in Cyril’s 
Scholia de Incarnatione?" He says that the perfume of the flower is 
incorporeal (àoopáxoo), and uses the shaft of the flower as its body. 
The flower, then, is conceived of as one item from the union of 
perfume and shaft. If either one is missing, there is no flower. The 
flower is the object, but it is composed of the smell and the shaft. ‘This 
is how one ought to conceive of the divinity in Christ. It is by means 
of the union with the flesh that the incorporeal Word becomes corpo- 
real. It is fitting to say that the Word is in his own body (oôpa) in the 
same way that the perfume is said to be in the shaft, and together 
make up a lily. 

What can we say about Cyril’s christology in the light of these 
images? It appears that he is describing the Incarnation as a static 
event, simply a gluing together of two pieces of the christological 
puzzle. In this case, Cyril would be trying to explain the union in 
terms of the process in which two things become one. However, is 
this what he intends by these images? It must be remembered that 
Cyril uses analogies to illustrate a particular christological principle, 
and not to describe or explain the Incarnation. If we can highlight the 
point he wishes to make with each image, we can move closer to 
seeing what he intends to make more clear. In our examination of the 
first instance of the body-soul analogy, we saw that Cyril was trying to 
illustrate how the birth of Christ was similar to the birth of other 
human beings. He says that the mother, though contributing only the 
flesh to the event, still gave birth to the entire human being; that is, 
body and soul united in a natural union. In the same way, the Virgin 
gave birth to the Word united to his own flesh and soul. Underlying 
this is his insistence that the Word has become a human being by 
means of a union in which the flesh and soul become his. This is 
reiterated in each of the other instances of the body-soul analogy. 
Christ is one individual because of the union of the Word with his 
own body and soul in the same way that a human being is one 
individual because of the union of a human body and a human soul. 
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It is asking too much of the analogy to make it a description of the 
Incarnation. In other words, Cyril is using the body-soul image as an 
analogy of what it means to be a composite individual, rather than 
what it means for God to become Incarnate. 

Cyril uses each of the three other images examined in the section 
in the same way. The burning coal analogy from Isaiah serves to 
illustrate that the Word is from two unlike things which have truly 
been brought together into a union. This is not to imply that a pre- 
existent human being and the pre-existent Word of God were pieced 
together in the same way that one would place a coal into a fire. 
Once, again, Cyril 1s looking for a way to illustrate how one indi- 
vidual existent—Christ, the burning coal—is a composite unity of 
two things—Word-humanity, fire-coal. His christological point is not 
the manner in which the two are joined, but the fact that Christ 1s 
one individual, but that he is a union of both divinity and humanity. 
Similarly, with the images of the pearl and the lily, Cyril wishes to 
illustrate that Christ 1s one individual, though composed of God the 
Word and his own human body and soul. 

How, though, is this different from a static union, or from 
Pannenberg's unification christology? ‘The answer rests in Cyril's de- 
scription, leading up to his insertion of these images into the flow of 
his argument. It will be remembered that we argued previously that 
Cyril’s analogies are used to illustrate and clarify his christological 
predication. In other words, Cyril describes what he understands 
about a particular aspect of the Incarnation, and then employs an 
image(s) to clarify his point. If we look back at what he is saying 
before using these analogies, and examine the context in which they 
are used, we can see that he indeed is not teaching a static, event- 
based christology. ‘That is, by €vm@o1g he does not mean that the 
Incarnation is a technical process by which to things are somehow 
joined to produce one thing. For example, in one of the instances of 
Cyril’s use of the body-soul analogy, we saw that he rejected 
Nestorius’ ouvágeta because it separated the Word from the body of 
Christ, thus resulting in two Christs. In contrast to Nestorius, Cyril 
then says that Jesus Christ is one individual, both God and human.” 
He then seeks to describe how this could be possible. Christ could be 
both divine and human only if God the Word himself became a 
human being. How does this happen? On the one hand, Nestorius 
answers, in Cyril’s mind at least, that it occurred by means of an 
external juxtaposition (oxetifj ovváqoex) of the Logos and a human 
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being. On the other hand, Cyril maintains that it happened by means 
of an inexpressible true union (Évooig &Anðń). Because of this union, 
Christ is one individual (ia @dotc); that is, the Word of God Incar- 
nate. Working backwards, we can see that Cyril's images of the union 
are designed to illustrate, not how the Word became a human being, 
but how the Word Incarnate can be understood to be one individual, 
who is himself both divine and human, rather than two individuals, 
one divine and one human. 

This alone, however, does not give us the full story. We have seen 
in these analogies that Cyril. wishes to illustrate that Christ is one 
individual who is both complete God and a complete human being. 
By the Word uniting to himself human flesh, he has not himself been 
diminished, neither has he destroyed the humanity. Yet, the ineffable 
union takes place only in that the Word has made the human body 
and soul fs own body and soul, and thereby lived a complete and 
genuine human life. This means that there are two christological 
principles which are at stake. First, Cyril must maintain that Christ is 
one divine and human individual, who is complete God and a com- 
plete human being. This he does by means of his ineffable Éévocic. He 
illustrates this with. numerous images. Second, as a result of this 
Évocic, the Word possesses ownership of the body and soul. In the 
analogies we have seen thus far, Cyril illustrated this point by arguing 
that the soul possesses ownership of the body because it uses the body 
for its own purposes, as does the incorporeal perfume of the lily. 
Again, one should not read into these analogies more than 1s present. 
It should not be inferred that the body of Christ lacked a human soul, 
the incorporeal part of a human being, because of this claim. Cyril 
intends only to illustrate the fact that in uniting humanity to himself, 
the Word possesses ownership of it. 

That the Word's ownership of the human body and soul, as illus- 
trated in the previously examined analogies, is central to Cyril’s pic- 
ture of Christ can be seen in his christological description. Cyril con- 
fesses that Scripture does not teach that the Word united the 
npóoonov of a human being to himself, but that he became flesh 
(yéyove ope). He describes what becoming flesh means: that God 
the Word participated (uexéoxev) in flesh and blood like ours, made 
the body like ours his own (tölov), and proceeded from the Virgin as 
a human being (&v0pomnoc).?? Even in the flesh he remained fully God. 
Therefore, the Virgin is 9£o1óxoc, not because the Godhead origi- 
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nated with her, but because the body and soul of the Word was born 
from her. The Logos is said to have been born according to the flesh 
(Kata cópxo) because he was hypostatically united (£Evwdeig Kad’ 
ònóotacıv) to the human body and soul?! Cyril states that the Word 
has become one with his own flesh (yéyovev Ev npóg thv Eavtod 
cäpko), and has made it truly his own (&An@@c idiav).2? In another 
place, he writes that the body has become his own ((8tov adtod yéyove 
tò oôpa). 

Cyril reasons that Scripture describes the Incarnation as the Word 
becoming odpé in order to show the intensity of the true union (Ann 
Évooig) being recognised as hypostatic (ka@’ ónóotooiw).7^ This 
means that the Word of God, homoousios and co-eternal with the Fa- 
ther, descended in a kenosis and took the form of a slave; that is, he 
became a human being like us. The means by which he did so, was a 
genuine human birth in which he made the flesh his own.” To say 
that the Word was hypostatically (xa@’ dnöctascıv) united to the flesh 
means that the body which was united to him and was born from the 
Virgin is his own body, in the same way that other human beings 
possess ownership of their bodies.” Consequently, the body of Christ 
is the body of the Word, and does not belong to someone else. As we 
have seen before, a human being does not have a body, as though it 
were separate from him, but a human being zs a union of body and 
soul. It is in this way that an human individual “owns” his body. In 
this same way, the Word Incarnate—Christ—does not have a body in 
the sense of possessing something which is foreign to him, but he zs 
the union of the Logos and his own flesh. Therefore, he possesses 
direct ownership of the human body and soul, because they are his 
and none other's. 

In another place, he states that the Word of God the Father did 
not descend into the flesh of some other human being, in which case 
the flesh would be owned by someone else and foreign to the Logos, 
as though he dwelled in a human being in the way in which he had 
dwelled in the prophets.?" Rather, the Word has made the body from 
the Virgin his own body, and has been born according to the flesh. It 
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is his own birth, because the body which was born is his own body.?? 
Thus, Christ is truly God (0266 &An8G6), and should not be divided 
into God and a separate human being; instead the Word of God the 
Father and the human being born from the Virgin are the same 
individual—the Logos become &v6ponoc.?" 

Cyril addresses the issue of ownership in an interesting passage in 
which he accuses Nestorius with claiming Christ—the Word of God 
become flesh—is the owner of divinity (ktíjwop Oedtytoc).!°° This 
serves only to sever the one Christ into two individuals, the Word and 
another human being, as it implies the Word coming into ownership 
of something which was not his previously. In addition, the Logos is 
God by nature, and cannot therefore be separated from his divinity. 
For example, no one would say that a human being 1s the owner of 
human nature; the two cannot be separated. Turning this around, 
Cyril asks if Nestorius means by this that divinity has become the 
possession (Ktos) of a human being, whereby that person became 
God by nature.!°! Christ is not a human being who has become 
owner of a divine nature, for he could not thereby become God. On 
the contrary, God the Word took possession of the humanity. If 
someone comes into possession of wealth, Cyril argues, that person 
does not himself become the possession of the wealth which he now 
owns. He possesses it, it does not possess him.!°* Cyril then describes 
clearly what he believes about the manner (tpönog) of the Incarna- 
tion. It is not that a human being became possessor of the divine 
nature, as he interprets Nestorius’ phrase “owner of the divinity” to 
mean. Rather, the Word who is God became owner of the seed of 
Abraham and became an &v6pomoc, taking on the form of a slave.! 
The Word has become a human being by taking possession of the 
human body and soul, and being born from the Virgin. In this way, 
one understands that the Word 1s owner of the humanity, and not 
that a human being is owner of the divinity. 

This leads us one step further in reconstructing Oyril’s christology 
as it 1s illustrated in these analogies. Along with the notion of union, 
which in itself appears static and even incoherent, we find the notion 
of ownership, in which the Word takes possession of the human na- 
ture, rather than a human being taking possession of the divinity. In 
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other words, the Word has added to his own divine nature a new 
human nature taken from the Virgin, and not his divine nature being 
given to some ordinary human being. As a consequence of this addi- 
tion, the Word now possesses not only a divine nature, which is his as 
God, but also a human nature, which is his as a human being. There- 
fore, rather than saying that Christ has two natures, Cyril prefers to 
say that the Word has two natures, his divinity and his humanity. We 
must now take into account the result of this union of possession 
which Cyril presents to us. As we will presently see, the actions and 
experiences of Christ are the key to reconstructing Cyril's picture of 
Christ. It is what the Incarnate Word does, and why, that give us the 
clearer picture of who Cyril believes he is. 

What Cyril is contending with, is the seemingly paradoxical be- 
haviour of Jesus Christ. He walks on water, but not always. He turns 
water into wine, but refuses the temptation to turn stones into bread. 
This does not appear to be consistent behaviour. Cyril's picture of 
Christ must take this into account, something which a static concep- 
tion of the union does not do. This forces us to look more closely at 
his description of the union, and in particular at his explanation of 
the ability of Jesus Christ, a real and genuine human being, to per- 
form miracles and to offer salvation through his own body and blood 
in the Eucharist. In addition to investigating Cyril’s explanation of a 
human being who performs divine deeds, we will need to examine his 
claim that the impassible Word of God the Father experiences a 
human death for the redemption of humankind. Cyril illustrates his 
description of both of these phenomena with a number of analogies. 
We will now explore these images, and the picture they paint for us. 


Analogies Concerning the Divine Actions of Jesus Christ 


In Chapter Seven we saw Cyril’s affirmation of the complete human- 
ity of Christ. Christ 1s fully human, just like other human beings. He 
grows weary and in need of rest. He hungers and experiences grief 
and pain. He is ignorant of future events, and he grows in wisdom. In 
addition to saying that Christ's humanity is complete humanity, with 
all the attributes and weaknesses thereof, Cyril also insists that his 
humanity is divine. He quotes 1 Corinthians 15:49, *As we bear the 
image of the earthly, we shall bear the image too of the heavenly".!9* 


He interprets this as referring to Christ. Christ is called a heavenly 
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man, Cyril says, not because he brought down his flesh from heaven, 
but because the Word has become as we are; that is, &vOpomnog. Be- 
cause the body of Christ belongs to the Word become a human 
being, it 1s proper to call it divine, just as one would call the body of 
a man human.!? He also says, “We will not imagine, like some of the 
more primitive heretics, that the Word of God took from his own 
(that 1s, divine) nature and fashioned himself a body, but follow at 
every point the divine Scriptures in insisüng that he took it from the 
holy Virgin".!96 

Despite all of Gyril’s assurances that Christ was indeed a complete 
human being (tésto &v0pomnoc), he finds himself speaking of Christ 
in a paradoxical manner, which is interpreted by his Eastern oppo- 
nents as heresy. He has acknowledged that the human life lived by 
Christ was the same as that of other human beings, with the sole 
exception that he was sinless. As an üv&pwnog Christ is subject to 
death, he hungers and thirsts, and he grows weary and in need of 
sleep. These are all human actions which Cyril rightly professes to be 
genuine experiences and weaknesses of Christ. There are other expe- 
riences of Christ, however, which do not properly belong to human 
beings. For example, the Bible records that Christ walked on water 
and turned water into wine. He fed thousands with a few loaves and 
fishes. These are not the actions of an ordinary man. Cyril states that 
Christ spoke both divinely (Otonpenóc) and humanly (&v0ponívog), 
and performed both divine and human actions.!97 

Cyril addresses the miracle-working power of Christ in his Letter to 
the Monks. He says that Emmanuel opened the eyes of the blind, 
restored hearing to the deaf, gave the lame the ability to walk, and 
the mute the ability to speak.'?? The Lord Jesus Christ possessed 
Godly power (ioxg), authority (kvpeta), strength (£&ovota), and do- 
minion (kupiótng), and was therefore able to work miracles.!0? Even 
though Christ is said to be an G&v@pwnoc and therefore odpé, Cyril 
affirms that he did indeed perform miracles.!! He writes that there 
are some who deny that the odpé of Christ contributed to the work- 
ing of miracles. He rejects this, claiming instead that the same human 
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being who hungered, grew weary, and was crucified, also performed 
many miracles.!!! He says that the oôpa of Christ was completely full 
of ability which is proper to God (ÉunAeov rtis Oeonpenod< 
&vepyeiacg).'!? In summary, Cyril claims that the same Christ was 
hungry, tired, anxious, experienced pain and death, while also per- 
forming divine miracles, calming seas, and raising the dead.!!? 

A further display of divine power, much more difficult to reconcile 
with the claim that Christ was a complete human being, who lived a 
complete human life, is in the life-giving properties attributed to the 
humanity of Christ. Cyril anathematises whoever does not confess 
that the o&p& of Christ is life giving ((oonoióv).!!* He also says that 
the oôpa of Christ is 6oonoióv.!? The body and blood which are 
offered in the Eucharist are also said to be life giving.!!9 The flesh of 
Christ, which is normally subject to decay, is actually life giving.!!’ 
Christ is a complete and perfect human being who possesses the life- 
giving power of God. He experiences both those things properly at- 
tributed to God and those things properly attributed to human be- 
ings.!* We can here conclude, along with Cyril himself, that a ques- 
tion faces the theologian at this point: “How is the flesh of a human 
being life-giving in its own nature? (nôs ^ àv0pónov oàp& Coonoióc 
Éotoi xoà qóoiv iv tavtig;)”!!? After all, the ability to give life 
belongs to the arena of divine, rather than human, works.!^?? We can 
find a number of analogies in which Cyril illustrates his understand- 
ing of how this complete and real human being can perform miracles 
and give life through his body and blood. We should examine them 
presently. 

In a fragment against Theodore of Mopsuestia, Cyril says that 
because Christ is the Word become a human being, the body of 
Christ is the body of the Word. Because the Word is life giving, it 
necessarily follows that his body is life giving, and has thereby as- 
cended beyond its natural abilities. The Logos has placed in his own 
body his power, so that it can heal the sick and raise the dead. Cyril 
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then illustrates what he means by means of an analogy of a brass 
vessel or other matter being put to fire. When fire is in contact with a 
brass vessel, it 1s said to transelement it into its own might and work- 
ing.!*! We see much the same thing if we return to the analogy of the 
burning coal discussed earlier. Here Cyril says that the fire enters the 
wood and transforms it into its own glory and might, although it [the 
wood] remains wood. He also says that although the wood does not 
cease to be wood, it is transformed into the appearance of fire and 1s 
conceived of as one with it. 

Cyril applies the analogy of fire's effects on other substances to his 
explanation of the life-giving Eucharist.!** Nestorius is recorded as 
having insisted that Jesus' statement that the one who eats his [Jesus'] 
flesh shall live 1s referring to the humanity of Christ and not to the 
Word.!*? Cyril responds that if this is so, then the Eucharist is mere 
cannibalism, and we partake of the flesh of an ordinary human being. 
However, the body in the Eucharist is not that of an ordinary human 
being, but the Word of God Incarnate.!** It is the flesh which was 
united (£vo8setcav) to the Word that gives life and not the flesh of 
another human being. The flesh 1s made life giving by means of its 
being the own flesh of the Word, who himself possesses the power to 
give life. The way in which fire changes water illustrates how the 
Word made his own flesh life giving.!^? Cyril says that fire infuses its 
own natural power into substances with which it comes into contact. 
For example, when fire comes into contact with water, it transforms 
the naturally cold water into being hot. This illustrates how the Word 
of God, who is life by nature (kat& pbcıv), makes the flesh which is 
united to him life giving.'*° If you separate the Word from the body, 
then it is no longer life giving, as its ability to give life is a result of it 
being the body of the Logos. If the body belongs to another human 
being besides the Word become &v0pomoc, then the Eucharist is can- 
nibalism. However, because God 1s owner of the flesh, and it has 
become his by means of the act of Incarnation, he uses his own flesh 
to give life. 

In another place, Cyril sets out to expound John 1:14: the Word 
became oóp&. He says that in Christ a real and true union took place 
(in Christo unitatem. summam veramque factum)?" The Word dwells in 
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believers, but not in the same way as he is said to dwell in the body. 
In us, God's dwelling is external (oxericn), much as fire infuses its 
inherent heat into other things.!^? On the other hand, with Christ, 
the indwelling is through a true union (fer veram unitatem). 

In another place, Cyril says that if the flesh has not been made the 
own flesh of the Word, then it is not able to give life.!^? The flesh of 
an ordinary human being cannot save, only the body of the Word, 
who 1s Life. It 1s incorrect, Cyril says, to say that the body and blood 
from the Eucharist are those of some person connected to the Word, 
as no one besides God can provide salvation. ?? Flesh is unable to 
give life on its own, as it is itself corruptible; it can only be made life 
giving if it belongs to the Word of God, who gives life to all things. 
When the Logos becomes a human being and makes the body his 
own, he infuses into the body the ability to give life. He then illus- 
trates this by saying that when something which is naturally cold is 
placed in fire, the fire makes it warm by infusing it with its own 
power.!?! Likewise, the Word of God infused his own flesh with his 
own life-giving power without being confused with the flesh or chang- 
ing. 

From this investigation, we can see how Cyril imagined that the 
humanity of Christ participated in the working of miracles, and is life 
giving to those who receive it. As we have seen, Cyril affirmed Christ 
to be fully God, because he was the Word become a human being. 
Christ possesses the power of God because he ıs God. In his anath- 
ema against those who say that the power to perform miracles and 
cast out demons came from a Spirit which was alien to Christ, Cyril 
says that when the Word became a human being, he remained God, 
possessing all the Father had, except the title Father.!”? Therefore, 
the Word Incarnate has as his own (toov) the Holy Spirit, who has 
the power to perform divine works. Christ, the Word Incarnate, ac- 
complishes miracles and other divine signs in his own power, and not 
a power which is alien to him. It 1s, then, not proper to say that Jesus 
was merely a human being endowed with the power of God because 
of his ouvágeix with God the Word.!*? This would imply two differ- 
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ent Christs, one who empowers and one who is empowered.!** In 
actuality, however, there is only one Christ, who is none other than 
God the Word Incarnate. Because the Logos naturally possesses his 
own Holy Spirit, when he becomes a human being, he still works by 
means of the power of his Spirit; it is his own power. Those who say 
that the power of the Word does not belong to Christ deny that the 
Word is Christ, and are anathematised. There are some, Cyril asserts, 
who claim that Christ's flesh did not contribute anything to the work- 
ing of miracles.!?? These say that God the Word raised Lazarus from 
the dead, and the human being Jesus was the one who grew weary 
and hungry, and was crucified. They miss the truth, however. There 
are not two Christs or Sons of God, but only one, the Word become 
a human being. All the sayings and actions of Christ belong to this 
one individual: the Word of God Incarnate.!?° The miracles per- 
formed by the human being Jesus Christ do not belong to the Logos 
qua Logos alone, but to the Logos in the economy, as he 1s the Word 
become &v0pomnoc. The flesh of Christ is the flesh of the Word, and is 
therefore participant in all his actions and experiences. ?" Cyril illus- 
trates this with the image of a carpenter or a smith.!?? The acts of a 
carpenter are performed by the soul using the body as its instrument. 
However, no one says that the work of the carpenter is that only of 
the soul, although it is the soul which empowers the body and moves 
it to action. Rather, one says that the work belongs to the soul and 
the body as a unit, as a human being is the ineffable union of them. 
This illustrates how Christ performs divine signs. Before becoming a 
human being, the Word performed his divine actions by means of 
himself (xa8' €avtod). Once Incarnate, however, the Word works his 
miracles through his own flesh (Stà tç Eavtod copkxóc). Cyril then 
reminds the reader that the Incarnate Logos healed one blind man by 
reaching out and touching him, and another by placing clay formed 
from dust and saliva on his eyes. Consequently, one understands that 
the Word of God worked miracles through the flesh. As with the 
other analogies we have seen, one must take care not to infer from 
this one that the Word replaced the human soul in Christ. Instead, 
one sees in it that just as the soul is that which moves the body to 
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action, and therefore uses the body as its instrument, so too did the 
Word use his own human body to perform miracles. 

If we return to the analogy of the burning coal, we are able to 
discover more about Cyril's conception of the person and work of 
Christ. In the image of the coal, one can see the Word of God united 
to the humanity (évobévta pév tH &vOponótnu).? Both the Logos 
and the humanity united to him remain intact, neither one being 
diminished or changed. However, Cyril says that the Word 
transelements (uevactowewboavti what he had united to himself, or 
taken up, into his own glory (6650), power (6dvaptc), and might 
(évépyeta). The image of the fire and wood is applicable, Cyril main- 
tains, because the fire infuses the wood, but does not change the 
wood into something else. Rather, it transelements (netactorgıei) the 
wood into its own glory (6650) and power (öbvayuıc). The Logos, Cyril 
says, similarly infuses the humanity with the might (£vépyeva) of his 
own nature.!*? Therefore, while there is no change in the humanity, 
there is a transelementing of it into something better than it was 
previously. By means of the union with the Word of God, in which 
the Word takes human nature as his own and endows it with his own 
glory, power, and might, the human body and soul of Christ are used 
by the Word to perform deeds reserved only for God (tà Oeonpenfi). 
We are now beginning to get a clear picture of Cyril’s christology. 
The humanity taken up by the Logos in the Incarnation, albeit genu- 
ine and complete humanity, has been transformed into something 
greater and better than usual, and has thereby been endowed with 
the ability not only to perform miracles such as restoring sight to the 
blind, but also to give spiritual life. 

But this transelementing of the humanity assumed by the Word 
was not for the sake of Christ alone, but also for all humankind. 
There was a soteriological reason for the transelementing, which 
makes the seemingly incoherent act of union sensible. Cyril says that 
the Word voluntanly condescended to the measures of humanity, 
transferring (netadeig) what is ours to himself, so that we might abide 
in him.!*! The Word's becoming flesh has served to conquer death 
and the sinfulness of humankind. Because the Word has ineffably 
united the human body to himself, it has become his own body.!* 
Consequently, the Word has endowed it with his propertes 
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(töiötnto), rendering it holy, life giving, and full of ability reserved for 
God. The only way a human body could give life would be for it to 
belong to the one who 1s life and life giving by nature; that is, the 
Logos of God. It is, then, through his ownership of the body that he 
endows it with the ability to perform miracles and give life. In this 
transelementing of the assumed humanity, Cyril says, we are also 
transelemented (petactoryetópeða) and thereby made superior to sin 
and corruption.!?? As a consequence, we are no longer referred to as 
children of the flesh (cóp&), but have been transelemented into some- 
thing superior to our nature as human beings, and are thereby called 
children of God by grace. The one who is Son of God by nature 
(katà oov) and truly (&AnO@c) has become a human being like us so 
that we might become children of God by his grace.'** In other 
words, by transelementing what he assumed, he transelements us 
from human things to those things that are his own.!*° The Word is 
able to accomplish this purpose only if he has become flesh (oóp8&), 
that is, a human being (&v@pwnoc).!*° In becoming a human being, 
the Word has made the human body his own by means of an 
inseverable union. It is therefore his body and not that of someone 
else. By assuming the human nature and uniting it to himself, he 
transelements it, and thereby transelements our nature. By making 
the flesh his own, he has destroyed its corruptibility and endowed it 
with his own life-giving properties.!*’ Giving life is a property and 
work of God, and not of humanity.!*? For Christ to offer spiritual life 
to humankind, his flesh needed to be transelemented to a new, incor- 
ruptible life. This was accomplished by means of the Word's union 
with the flesh in which it became his own, and therefore possessed his 
power. Consequently, the flesh which belongs to the Word Incarnate 
has been made incorruptible, by virtue of the fact that it 1s his. He 
gives life to us, making us incorruptible as well, by participating in 
flesh and blood with us.! ? 

As we have seen, Cyril recognises that the body of Christ could not 
possibly give life if it were the body of a mere human being. In 
addition, the human flesh was in need of transelementing, which 
occurred in its union with the Word of God. For Cyril, this has 
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implications for the Eucharist. In receiving the sacramental elements, 
we become participants (nEtoxoı) in the flesh and blood of Christ our 
Saviour.!°° The flesh one receives, however, is not simple human 
flesh; neither is it the flesh of someone made holy by being connected 
to the Word by a unity of dignity or by the Word indwelling him. 
Rather, the flesh received in the Eucharist is the flesh of the Word, 
which truly (@AnO@c) is his own (idia), and is therefore life giving 
(Gnororög).'”! If the flesh of Christ belongs to someone besides the 
Word, Cyril warns, then the Eucharist is cannibalism 
(&vOpwnogayia).!°? Cyril’s argument provides greater clarity for our 
understanding of his concept of the transelementation of the human 
flesh by the union. The flesh of Christ is not mere human flesh, but is 
human flesh that has been rendered life giving by the Word, as it is 
his flesh. To eat mere human flesh 1s indeed cannibalism; but to eat 
the transelemented flesh of the Word Incarnate is to participate in 
life, as the Word is life and life giving by nature. Cyril’s picture of the 
Word Incarnate as Saviour because he has assumed human nature 
and transelemented it, passing along the new incorruptible life to 
humankind, requires that the human body and soul be completely 
that of the Word, and not belong to someone else. Otherwise, salva- 
tion is impossible, and the Eucharist is cannibalism.?? The human 
body and soul, which the Word takes as his own from the Virgin, is 
the instrument through which he performs miracles and gives life to 
humankind. In the Eucharist, the participant receives the very own 


life-giving flesh and blood of the Logos Incarnate. 


Analogies Concerning the Impassible Suffering of the Word !>* 


We are now faced with a dilemma similar to that which we encoun- 
tered in the previous section. ‘There the issues were the miracle-work- 


ing and life-giving properties of Christ’s human body. Cyril explained 
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how a fully human body could give life, by appealing to the union, in 
which the Word makes the humanity his own. By this union of pos- 
session, the Word uses the body as his instrument for accomplishing 
his divine works, including working miracles and giving life in the 
Eucharist. Now, we must examine Cyril's affirmation that the impas- 
sible Word of God experienced a human death. Once again, we will 
discover the importance of a proper conception of the union. 

The most obvious statement that God, as Christ, suffered and died 
is made in Cyril’s final Anathema. In this anathema, Cyril denounces 
those who do not confess that God the Word suffered (na@6vta) in the 
flesh, was crucified in the flesh, and experienced death in the flesh.!> 
In explaining this remarkable statement, he initially affirms the 1m- 
passibility and immortality of the Logos, who is beyond suffering. !? 
He 1s incorruptible and not affected by human passions. However, 
the right faith is that the Word suffered for humankind and died to 
redeem it. It was not an ordinary human being who died on the cross, 
but the Word of God the Father himself. All of this he did in the 
person of Christ, 1.e., as a human being. Christ is Oeög, but is the God 
who suffered in the flesh. 

This is just as apparent in an important section of Cyril's treatise 
Adversus Nestorium. Cyril’s quotes Nestorius’ attack on his notion that 
the crucified ‘Lord of glory’ is the Logos of God." The Bishop of 
Constantinople enquires who Cyril thinks was weak, and suffered the 
death on the cross; was it God the Word? The Alexandrian answers 
in the affirmative. He says there are two reasons why one must be- 
lieve that the Word of God suffered and died. First, a perfect sacrifice 
was necessary to provide for redemption. Only God himself is perfect; 
therefore, the death had to be that of the Word. Second, Scripture 
teaches that the Word of God the Father suffered in the flesh.?? The 
Carmen Christi says that the one who lowered himself and suffered was 
equal to God in everything. Consequently, Paul is speaking of God 
the Word. Cyril says that the Word voluntarily experienced death, 
though being impassible as true God.'?? He confesses one Christ, Son 
of God, and Lord of glory, who is the Word of God the Father 
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become a human being (€vavOpanjoavta) for us (67 hac). He under- 
went a human death for the salvation of humankind.!9? 

This is a recurring theme for Cyril throughout the christological 
controversy. In the beginning of the controversy, he writes that if 
Christ is not Geóc, then we have been saved by the death of an 
ordinary human being.!°! This cannot be, as only God can destroy 
death. Therefore, the one who was crucified is truly God (®eög 
&An8óàc) and King by nature (BaciAeog katà pbcıv), and is the Lord 
of Glory (Kóptog 86&ng).!9^ This is echoed in a letter to Nestorius in 
which Cyril writes that the Word of God experienced death and rose 
again in the person of Christ.!%% Because Christ is God, and Christ 
suffered and died, Cyril confesses that he who suffered in the flesh is 
God.!9* Cyril is herein maintaining the paradox that although Christ 
is God, he also suffers and dies. God is impassible and immortal, he 
is untouched by the passions of humankind and is incorruptible. 
However, ın Christ he experiences the sufferings of humanity and is 
crucified on the cross. The death of Christ is no mere phantasm, but 
is a true and real death. ‘This places Cyril in a remarkable position of 
needing to affirm the impassibility of God and the human death of 
God in the same individual—Chrst. We will now examine the analo- 
gies he uses to illustrate his understanding of this phenomenon. 


Body-soul 


Cyril says that the Word of God gave his life on the cross for the 
salvation of the world.!9? The one who is Life is said to have died. 
How can this be? God the Word experienced death in his own body. 
This can be illustrated with Cyril’s favourite analogy: body-soul. He 
says that when a person dies, the soul is not said to be destroyed at 
the same time as the body. However, it is still called the death of the 
person (&v0pomnog). This illustrates the death of Emmanuel, and how 
the Word is said to have experienced it. The Word gave his own 
body to death, suffering nothing in his own nature (@botc), because he 
is Life and the one who gives life.!°° Nevertheless, he made the expe- 
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riences of the flesh his own, meaning that the suffering (tò na8etv) was 
his as well. 

In another place, Cyril draws upon the body-soul analogy again 
within the context of the Word's suffering. He records Nestorius' 
inquiry as to who was taken captive by the Jews and was slaughtered, 
God the Word or the humanity.!°’ The issue here is the impassibility 
of God, and Cyril’s claim that the Word died for the salvation of 
humankind. He responds to Nestorius with an analogy. He says that 
when the martyrs were taken prisoner, and were put to the sword or 
burned to death, their souls did not suffer these things directly, accord- 
ing to their own nature, but they still will receive the reward from 
Christ.!° In other words, in reality, although the souls did not expe- 
rience the sufferings of the body in their own nature, they did experience 
the sufferings in their own bodies. ‘The soul is impassible, yet is partici- 
pate in the experiences of the body by means of their relationship. It 
is the entire human being which suffers, not just the body. Likewise, 
the Word is impassible gua God, but takes as his own the sufferings of 
his flesh.!9? The Word did not suffer according to his divine nature, 
but 1s said to have been crucified nonetheless, because it was his body 
which died. In the same way that the souls of martyrs are said to 
experience the death of their bodies, though zndirectly, so too does the 
impassible Word experience the death of his body. 

In another passage Cyril states that the way in which the Word 
was united with our nature is wholly ineffable and known only to 
God.!" We should not find it incredible that we affirm something 
that we do not and cannot understand, he argues. For example, we 
do not know how the body and the soul of a human being are united, 
yet we know that they are. He then uses this image to illustrate how 
the Word experiences the sufferings of the body. He says that in the 
union of body and soul, the soul makes the sufferings of the body its 
own, though it does not suffer in itself. Ihe body is moved to passions 
and desires, and because of the union the soul experiences them as 
well, though not in its own nature. When the desires of the body are 
satisfied the soul is also satisfied. If the body is injured, the soul co- 
grieves with the body because the body is its own, though in its own 
nature the soul does not suffer these things directly. ‘This illustrates the 
case with Emmanuel. Though as God he remained impassible, when 
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the flesh with a soul to which he was united suffered, he was impas- 
sibly aware of the sufferings. Because it was his own body which 
suffered, he made the sufferings his own as well. ‘Therefore, the Word 
is said to experience hunger, weariness, and death on our behalf. 
However, he suffers these things impassibly, as the soul experiences 
the sufferings of the body in ordinary human beings. 


Stone 


Another image which illustrates how the Word is said to be partici- 
pant in things properly attributed to humanity 1s that of the anointed 
stone. Nestorius had argued that the name ‘Christ’ signifies the two 
natures, and that the Virgin gave birth to the humanity which is 
called Son of God because of its connection with the Word. Birth and 
death are never used with reference to God the Word, only with 
reference to Christ. Therefore, Scripture does not say, “God sent 
God the Word", but “God sent his son", speaking of the two na- 
tures.!7! Cyril interprets this as an attempt to divide Christ into two 
individuals, and that the title ‘Christ’ is used only of God the Word 
who has become a human being and not of some other human being 
connected to the Logos.!’* However, the title does not refer to the 
Word without his flesh, but only in that he has by the kenosıs come in 
the form of a slave and become like us is he said to have been 
anointed. He was not anointed in his own nature, but in his human- 
ity. Therefore, it is not a person separate from the Word who has 
been anointed, but the very Word of God the Father in the Incarna- 
tion.!/? To illustrate how this happened, Cyril draws upon the ac- 
count of Jacob's travels to Mesopotamia.!’* Along the way Jacob is 
said to have rested his head on a stone and slept. During his sleep he 
had his famous dream, and awoke to anoint the stone with oil. This 
anointed stone illustrates the anointing of Jesus Christ, as Christ is 
called the corner stone and the foundation of Zion..!” Cyril says that 
the entire stone was not anointed, but only the surface of it. Likewise, 
the Word was not anointed in his own nature, but only on the ‘sur- 
face’, or in his humanity.!? However, the Word is said to be 
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anointed because of the true union (€v@o1g &An05) with the flesh, 
which is anointed. In this same way, the Word suffers in the flesh, 
though in his own nature he is impassible as God. 


Iron and fire 


Cyril says that the only way for death's mastery over humankind to 
be broken was for the Only-begotten to become Incarnate.!// Thus, 
he became as we are and made as his own a corruptible body which 
was capable of death, although he himself is Life. In so doing, he 
could destroy death. Therefore, the death was his own, though he 
remained impassible qua God.!’® By nature, the Word is impassible, 
but he chose to suffer in order to save those who are mortal. He 
underwent a human birth and made his own a body capable of 
dying, so that he could suffer in his own flesh, though remain impas- 
sible in his divinity.!’? However, it could then be said that the suffer- 
ing left its mark (&vanonügeran) on God the Word, and thereby dam- 
aged his dignity as God.!9? Cyril agrees that the crucifixion of the 
Logos of God appears as folly, but the Word willingly became like us 
in order to suffer a death which would restore humanity to incorrupt- 
ibility.?! Consequently, it is rightly said that the same individual both 
suffered and did not suffer. The Word suffered in his own flesh, but 
did not suffer in the nature of divinity, as he is impassible qua God.!9? 
How this happened is ineffable, Cyril maintains, but it 1s proper to 
confess that the Word suffered, unless, that is, the birth from the 
Virgin is not his, but that of someone else. Moreover, he affirms that 
the sufferings of the flesh, though experienced by the Word ımpassıbly, 
do not damage his divinity. He then illustrates what he is saying by 
means of the analogy of a piece of iron placed in a fire. He prefaces 
his use of this image by reminding the reader that an illustration 
points one's mind toward the truth, yet does not explain it fully.!?? He 
then says that if iron, or something similar, is heated by fire, and then 
is struck, the iron 1s ‘injured’, but the nature of the fire is unaffected. 
It is in this way that one can understand more clearly how the Word 
can suffer in the flesh, but not suffer in his divinity. 
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The Two Birds 


The final image we will examine in this section is that of the two 
birds, taken from an ordinance recorded in Leviticus chapter four- 
teen. The image is found within the context of Cyril’s explanation of 
how one can speak of the passion of Christ in two manners, saying 
that the Word both suffered and did not suffer.!®* The death, Cyril 
says, belongs to the economy, as the Word makes his own the expe- 
riences of the flesh, by means of the ineffable union. However, he 
remains external to the sufferings in his own divine nature. This is 
seen in the experience of a human being, whose soul is external to the 
suffering of the body in its own nature, but is said to participate in the 
sufferings of the body because it is its own body. In this same way, the 
Word is said to suffer in his own body, yet he remains impassible in 
his own divine nature.!® 

The Law teaches that a leper is unclean and should be removed 
from the camp. If the leper is healed, however, he should be ceremo- 
nially cleansed.!9? The ritual required the priest to take two birds, 
and kill only one of them. The living bird would then be washed in 
the blood of the bird which was killed, and the blood would then be 
sprinkled on the healed leper. In this way, the restored leper would be 
ceremonially cleansed. This is an illustration of Christ. It does not 
show that there were two sons, but that there was one individual out 
of two things.!?7 Therefore, when one bird is killed, and the other 
allowed to live, it illustrates that the Word lived, although his flesh 
died. In addition, the Word participated in the death of the flesh by 
means of his union with it.!®® In other words, Cyril says, the living 
Word of God took for himself the sufferings of the flesh, though in his 
own nature he remained impassible. 

From his analogies, we can see that Cyril’s answer to the question 
of how God the Word is said to suffer and die, is the same as his 
answer as to how the flesh of Christ 1s life giving: the ineffable union. 
In his exposition of the Nicene Creed, Cyril affirms the statement that 
the Son of God became Incarnate, suffered, died, and rose from the 
dead on the third day.!9? This is an intriguing claim, as the Word is 
impassible in his own nature. No one would claim that the impassible 
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nature of God was somehow passible. However, Cyril explains, be- 
cause the Logos has made the flesh his own, and thereby become a 
human being, one must confess that according to the economy the 
one who is impassible qua God indeed suffers qua a human being, 
because he suffers in his flesh. If 1t is true that the one who is above 
the law becomes under the law, while remaining law giver; and that 
the master comes in the form of a slave, yet remains master; is it 
incredible that he can suffer humanly (&v6pomnivoc), and yet remain 
impassible as God?!” Cyril denies that the Word suffered with regard 
to the nature of divinity (pbcıg Geótntog), but confesses that he suf- 
fered in his own passible flesh.!?! 

In his Anathemas to Nestorius, Cyril condemns those who deny his 
interpretation of the Nicene Statement: that the Word of God the 
Father suffered ın the flesh, was crucified ın the flesh, and tasted 
death in the flesh.!”? He explains that this anathema does nothing to 
diminish the impassibility and immortality of the Logos; he remains 
beyond suffering and corruptibility in his own nature even in the 
Incarnation.!?* However, the impassible Logos made as his own the 
human flesh which he took from the Virgin, and human flesh has 
none of these characteristics. He made the corruptible flesh his own 
in order that he could suffer on our behalf, and thereby set us free 
from sin and death by rising from the dead. The one who died on the 
cross for us was not an ordinary human being, but it was God the 
Word himself.!* 

Cyril's affirmation that Christ is one individual, the Word of God 
Incarnate, leaves him with the difficulty of explaining to whom the 
advancement in stature, wisdom, and grace belongs.!?? Scripture at- 
tributes this growth to the Word, in that his own flesh grew according 
to its own nature. In other words, it is proper for human nature to 
advance in wisdom, stature, and grace, and the Word permitted his 
own body to follow its natural path of growth.!?? Economically, God 
the Logos lived a complete human life, and subjected himself to the 
humanity. Although perfect in himself, he has become as we are, and 
in doing so makes what belongs naturally to us and our nature his 
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own.!? This includes weaknesses like hunger and thirst, but also 
sufferings, corruptibility, and death. Economically, the impassible and 
incorruptible Word of God has attributed these weaknesses to him- 
self. He has done this in order that we might be reconciled to the 
Father. The Word condescended to the form of a slave, and in his 
own sufferings was reforming (&vapopeév) human nature to what it 
was in the beginning.!?? It was indeed the Word of God the Father 
who suffered and died for humankind, as he makes his own the things 
of the flesh, including its human death.!?? 

Consequently, it is proper to say that the same individual both 
suffered and did not suffer. The one who died for our salvation was 
no ordinary human being like us, but was God the Word. He did not 
suffer according to his own nature, however, but according to his own 
body, which is corruptible and passible. He therefore is said to suffer 
in the body, with regard to his humanity, but to remain impassible 
with regard to his divinity. His death is not the death of another 
human being, as the death of an ordinary human being could never 
save, but is his own death, though he remained impassible as God.°"! 
In the human death and resurrection of the Word, human nature was 
transelemented (dvaotoıyeiovnevng) to a new, incorruptible life. 
Therefore, the Logos did not subject his body to death for nothing, 
but for the salvation of the human race. The impassible Word did not 
suffer death simply as an added experience, or for no purpose; he 
suffered for the sake of all humankind, and economically (oicovopt- 
xüg) allowed death to exercise dominion over his flesh.??? He then 
conquered death in his resurrection in order that corruptibility and 
death would be defeated for all humankind. If the Word Incarnate 
had not suffered for humanity as a human being, Cyril maintains, he 
would not have saved us as God.?'5 He died in the flesh as a human 
being, and came back to life by means of his own Holy Spirit. Christ 
must not be conceived of as an ordinary human being like us who is 
merely an instrument for the Word's use. If he is not God by nature 
(pbdoe1) and truly (6.5966) Son of God, then our salvation has been 
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provided by a human being rather than by God.*°* Only the Logos of 
God is able to overcome death and restore humankind to incorrupt- 
ibility. By assuming our nature, giving it over to death, and then 
overcoming death ın the body, the Word Incarnate has given life to 
humankind.?® The one who was crucified is truly (&4An@@¢) God and 
King according to his nature (katà qóo1v). 

Cyril explains to Nestorius what is meant by his claim that the 
Word died and rose again.?? The Word is incorporeal (&oépotov) 
and therefore impassible (&xo8éc) in his own nature. As a conse- 
quence, Cyril does not mean that the Word suffered and died in his 
own nature. Rather, because his own body experienced the sufferings 
and death, he himself 1s said to have suffered, but not for his own 
sake, but for ours. The impassible Word was in the suffering body (fiv 
ó ANAONS £v TO näcyxovr oayor). Ihe Word is incorruptible, and is 
life and life giving by nature. However, his own body died, and he is 
therefore said to have experienced the death of his body, though his 
own nature did not, of course, die. This death was for our sake. He 
subjected his body to death, and raised it from the dead, that we 
might be saved. 

Nestorius objected vehemently to Cyril's claim that the same per- 
son was Son of God from eternity and was economically a human 
being; and that this one person suffered in the flesh for humankind 
and rose from the dead. He interpreted Cyril to be teaching a passi- 
ble God.*°” Cyril says that Nestorius believes himself to be pious by 
defending the impassible and incorruptible Word of God against the 
notion of passibility, but 1s in reality profaning the economy of the 
Incarnation. It is true that the nature of the Word is completely 
impassible and beyond death. However, in the economy he willingly 
chose to suffer and die in the flesh, though not in his own nature.?0? 
Although he is impassible as God, he experienced death economically 
in his own flesh. But this death was not for its own sake. Rather, he 
died in his humanity in order that he might conquer death, as he is 
life in his own nature, and therein transelement (uevactovyewbon) the 
corruptible human body to incorruptibility.?? In doing so, he pro- 
vides his work of transelementation for all of humankind. The Logos 
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suffered for us, and through the suffering and death of his own body 
he has saved us and reconciled us to God, making him the mediator 
between us and the Father.*!° 

There is no shame is attrıbuting to the Word Incarnate the weak- 
nesses of humanity, because he has made these weaknesses his own 
on account of the economy.*!! He hungers, thirsts, suffers, and dies 
because of the Incarnation. Cyril maintains that either one separates 
the Word from the passions of Christ, thus attribuüng them to an 
ordinary human being, or one confesses that although the Word is 
impassible in his own, divine nature, he has subjected himself to the 
weaknesses of the humanity for us. In other words, he suffered in his 
flesh and human nature, and did so for our salvation. He remained 
the impassible God, but became a human being and experienced the 
weaknesses of a human being economically, or on our behalf. In 
order to redeem humankind, the Word allowed his own flesh to live 
in accordance with its own laws and weaknesses, and the human 
experiences of the body are said to be those of the Word, because it 
is his body.*!* However, though he died humanly in his own flesh, he 
overcame death divinely, by means of his own Spirit.?!? 

Nestorius had explained the death of Christ by attributing the 
sufferings to the human being Jesus connected to the Word. It was 
not God who died and rose from the dead, but Jesus.?!* Cyril re- 
sponds with his claim that the Word of God is Jesus himself. It 1s his 
body, therefore, that suffered, died, and was raised from the dead. He 
permitted his own body to die, and then he himself raised it to life 
again. The body of the Word Incarnate died according to its own 
nature, and the Word allowed it to die in order that he might give it 
life again, and that we might benefit from his death and resurrec- 
ton.^P? Just as one says that a human being has died, although alone 
the body is actually dead, so too with Christ.?!° The soul of a human 
being does not die when the human being dies, but the entire human 
being is said to have experienced the death. Because the Word of 
God has participated in flesh and blood like us, the body is said to be 
his own. As a consequence, when the body died, the Word attributes 
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the death to himself by means of the true union (à&An8ng Evörng), 
though in his own divine nature he remains impassible.?!’ 

With regard both to the life giving character of the human flesh of 
Christ, and the impassible suffering of the Logos, Cyril refers to the 
ineffable union in his explanation. It is a union of possession in which 
the Word is the sole subject of all the actions and experiences of 
Christ, because in his Incarnation, he is Christ. It 1s improper to 
apply the sayings or actions of Christ, as recorded in Scripture, to two 
different prosopa or hypostases; such as attributing the divine actions and 
sayings to the Word and the human actions and sayings to some 
other human being connected to him.?!? There is only one Son of 
God, Cyril says, and that is the Word become a human being. There- 
fore, all the sayings, actions, experiences, and descriptions of Christ 
found in Scripture are attributed to this one individual.?!? Even hun- 
gering and growing weary are said to be experiences of the Word; but 
not the unenfleshed (youvdc) Word, but the Word Incarnate.??? Be- 
cause the Word has become Incarnate, and thus has made the hu- 
man flesh his own, he has economically appropriated (kat oikeiav 
oikovouıknv) the weaknesses of the flesh to himself and made them his 
own by means of the kenosis. Consequently, both the human and 
divine actions and experiences of Christ as recorded in the gospels are 
appropriately attributed to the Word Incarnate. The Word has be- 
come Incarnate, and is therefore no longer unenfleshed (yvuvög). He 
has been united to flesh and is a human being like us. Although in his 
own divine nature the Word is incorporeal, because of the economy 
the things that belong to the body belong to him as it is his body.??! 
Consequently, the properties of the humanity (tà tis &v0ponótnvoc) 
now also belong to the Word, and the properües of the Word now 
also belong to the humanity.*** In this reference to the so-called 
communicatio ıdıomatum, Cyril explains that it is in this way that one 
conceives of one Christ. In other words, as we have seen, the Word 
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has appropriated the properties of the humanity to himself, and has 
given to his own human nature the properties he possesses in his own 
divine nature. This is not a mutual exchange, whereby the Word 
offers his divine properties of Christ, and the humanity offers its hu- 
man properties to Christ. Rather, the Word is the active agent. It is 
God the Logos who willingly submits to the limits of a human life, 
and yet remains God. It is the Word who transelements the human- 
ity, using it to perform his own divine deeds. The communicatio, then, 
for Cyril, is a mechanism for explaining the actions and experiences 
of Christ, which, from the outside appear inconsistent, yet from the 
perspective of the economy, or the Áenosis, are entirely consistent with 
the overall purpose of redemption. For this reason, Cyril professes to 
believe that the Son of God is one individual; that is, Jesus Christ.*?° 
As the Word of God, he has been begotten of the Father from eter- 
nity, and has, in recent times, become a human being by means of a 
genuine human birth. Consequently, all the actions and experiences 
of Christ—both the divine and the human—are properly attributed 
to him. Although he remains the impassible Word of God, he has 
made everything that belongs to the human flesh his own. The hu- 
man birth from Mary, as well as the human death on the cross, each 
belong to the Word of God who has become Incarnate. Likewise, the 
human body which is united to the Logos is used as an instrument by 
him to give life to humankind. Talk of life giving flesh and impassible 
suffering is not ‘mythical nonsense’, but is a genuine attempt to ex- 
press the mysterium Christi, in which God graciously condescended to 
live a human life in order to conquer the corruption which had 
plagued humanity since the fall. The union was not the end, but the 
means to the end, and must always be interpreted in that light. 


Concluding Remarks 


What, then, can we say about Cyril’s understanding of the union in 
the light of this investigation of his imagery? We can see that Cyril’s 
christology is not a static, unification theory in which he must dis- 
cover a way to glue two things together. He is not looking to describe 
how two things come together and result in one. This is the funda- 
mental problem Cyril saw in Nestorius’ approach to christology. The 
Antiochene, in Cyril’s mind, wanted to describe Christ as the juxta- 
position of the Word and a separate human being. In other words, he 
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perceived Nestorius to start with two things, and attempt to find a 
way to produce one from them. ‘The same criticism is applicable to 
Apollinarius. The Alexandrian heretic was correct in assuming that 
two completes cannot be united to produce a single entity. But thıs 
axiom is not applicable to the union of divinity and humanity for two 
reasons. First, the Incarnation is not a puzzle whereby two pieces are 
joined together; it is the becoming human of the Word. Second, the 
manner in which the Word united human nature to himself, thereby 
becoming a human being, is ineffable. It is not a technical process of 
combination. Cyril's christology had a different starüng point from 
either of these two. It 1s therefore misguided to speak of him as being 
midway between Nestorius and Apollinarius. Cyril was actually on a 
different spectrum than either of them. Instead of beginning with two 
objects—the Word and a human being—Cyril began with the 
Word's act of condescension on behalf of humankind. The only way 
for God to save humanity was to live a human life, die a human 
death, and be raised from the dead through his own divine power. To 
accomplish this redemption, the Word became a human being; that 
is, he lived a genuine human life. Cyril uses his concept of union to 
explain how the Word became a human being: he united a human 
body and a human soul to himself, taking for himself a complete 
human nature. By adding to himself a human nature, the Word now 
is a human being, in addition to remaining the eternal Son of God. 
The union, though, is not one of participation, in which the Word is 
a partner with another human being, but one in which the Word 
unites himself to human flesh. The Logos, who inherently possesses 
an impassible and incorporeal divine nature, now possesses a passible 
and corporeal human nature. He has added something to himself 
which he did not have before the Incarnation. But, again, this is no 
static, technical union. Rather, it is a union of possession. The Word 
has as his own the body and soul which he has united to himself. 
Consequently, Christ is the Word Incarnate, and not the Word con- 
nected to another human being. 

Cyril’s picture of the union is incomplete without his description of 
Christ's actions. In other words, the person of Christ is inextricably 
linked to the work of Christ. This 1s nowhere seen any better than in 
the paradoxes of the life giving humanity and the suffering God. In 
both instances, Cyril's recognises that the Word has united to himself 
human flesh in such a way that he 1s the sole subject of Christ's 
actions and experiences. Cyril's description and illustration of his 
understanding of the manner in which human flesh gives life reveals 
a union in which the Word possesses ownership of the flesh. This is 
essential for the flesh to be hfe giving. Only God is able to give life, as 
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he is life himself. Therefore, for the flesh to give life it must be the 
flesh of God. ‘The Word has made the flesh his own by means of the 
ineffable union, and has by virtue of the union made it life giving. 
With regard to the suffering Word, we have seen that Cyril’s solution 
to the paradox hes in his understanding of the Logos as owner of the 
flesh, just as any other human being owns his own flesh. In his divin- 
ity, the Word is impassible. But after the Incarnation, the Word no 
longer possesses a divine nature alone, but also possesses a human 
nature. It is in this new human nature that the Word suffers, while 
remaining impassible with regard to his divine nature. 

The most fundamental component of Cyril’s picture of Christ is 
the purpose for which the Word became a human being. ‘The union 
is nonsensical without recognising the reason for it. Cyril is insistent 
that the Word had no need to become a human being in himself, but 
willingly condescended in order to redeem humankind. Cyril’s de- 
scription and illustration of the union, including the actions and expe- 
riences of Christ, must be interpreted in the light of this purpose. ‘The 
Logos united humanity to himself, thereby living a human life, in 
order to enable him to subject his own human body to a real death, 
and a short time later to raise it from the dead. In so doing, he would 
conquer the corruptibility of his own human nature and that of all 
humankind. His divine nature did not experience death, but his hu- 
man nature did. Because the human nature 1s that of the Word Incar- 
nate, then the Word Incarnate is said to have experienced death. 
Cyril’s christology is rooted in the purpose for the Word’s Incarna- 
tion: salvation. The union of the Word and his divine nature is, 
therefore, not a static, technical process, but a purposive process in 
which God the Logos unites to himself humanity in order to 
transelement it, restoring it to incorruptibility. 


CONCLUSION 


What 1s to be said about Cyril of Alexandria's christological imagery? 
With regard to his use of imagery, there are four important observa- 
tions we can make. First, Cyril is willing to look to two sources for 
analogies: Scripture, particularly the Old Testament, and natural 
phenomena. When he perceives in a certain text an idea which cor- 
relates with something said explicitly about Christ or the Logos else- 
where in Scripture, Cyril tends to find that passage useful in illustrat- 
ing something about the Incarnation. Far from being allegory, this 
hermeneutical principle, at least for the Alexandrian, is founded on 
the belief that all of Scripture is ultimately authored by one indi- 
vidual—God Himself. It is natural for him, then, to conclude that 
there is but on overarching skopos to the Sacred Writing; namely, to 
reveal God. Because the Incarnation is the climactic work of God's 
self-revelation, that event becomes central to all Scripture. Conse- 
quently, all Scripture is at least at some level concerned with the 
person and work of Christ, God Incarnate. By cross-referencing com- 
ponents of the text with statements made about Christ elsewhere in 
Scripture, Cyril 1s able to utilise the biblical passage as an analogy of 
some aspect of the Incarnate event. ‘The narrative, ceremony, or 
other passage is not considered to be the source of christological 
understanding, but rather a tool for illustrating it. For example, the 
passage about the two birds from Exodus is not the source of knowl- 
edge about Christ’s passion, but instead serves to illustrate how the 
impassible Word can be said to suffer. Because the analogy is from 
Scripture, it carries great weight. However, it still falls short of the 
truth, though it is a useful pointer to the reality of the Word’s 
economy. There is no disconnect in Cyril’s mind between the literal 
understanding of texts (which he always affirms), and the spiritual or 
christological understanding of texts wherein some component of the 
Incarnation 1s illustrated. A quite interesting, yet consistent, herme- 
neutic. 

In addition to his Scriptural images, Cyril also employed philo- 
sophical or physical images. He believes these natural phenomena 
reveal something about the reality of the mysterium Christi. The natural 
phenomena which are found in Cyril’s christology have their back- 
ground primarily in discussions of union. This fact can be misleading 
on the surface. One could easily conclude that Cyril's christology is 
nothing more than a “physical” or “static” view of the union of divin- 
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ity and humanity in Christ. However, this conclusion could be no 
further from reality. Instead, the Archbishop uses these images ana- 
logically, rather than technically. His interest in not in a static com- 
ing-together of two christological jigsaw pieces, but in a dynamic, 
purposive event: the Incarnation of God the Word. 

A second observation is that essential to understanding Cyril’s use 
of imagery from both sources is the awareness that he intends for it 
an analogical, and therefore qualifying, role. These analogies, both 
from Scripture and from nature are used by Cyril to explain further 
his christological formulae. They are not explanations of the Incarna- 
tion itself, but illustrations of Cyril’s understanding of it. A pattern 
develops in which he begins with a confession of orthodox faith. On 
occasion he is content to simply state this belief and demand confor- 
mity to it from his readers. However, he often follows this confession 
with further explanation of what he means. His analogies serve in the 
capacity of illustrating his formulae, rather than describing the event of 
Incarnation. This fact allows the interpreter to read Cyril through these 
images, rather zn them. In other words, his imagery is a tool he uses 
to establish a different rhetoric. They serve to make more clear what 
he believed about the Incarnation of the Word, and how, in particu- 
lar, he interpretes Scriptural references to the event and the Nicene 
Symbol. 

The third observation we can make is that Cyril uses christological 
imagery often in his dogmatic and polemical treatises, but seldom in 
his letters. Why would this be so? If our conclusions about the role of 
his analogies being qualifiers and illustrations is correct, then an ex- 
planation is apparent: they are unnecessary in correspondence, espe- 
cially that with Nestorius. The Alexandrian's imagery is intended to 
clarify and qualify his various christological statements and formulae. 
For example, when writing to Nestorius, Cyril was concerned with 
stating the orthodox understanding of the Incarnation. This usually 
entailed the use of biblical and Nicene statements with little or no 
clarification. However, as we have seen, on some occasions, he would 
seek to clarify the statements he makes. There was a need for confes- 
sion primarily, and clarification only secondarily. In contrast, in his 
theological treatises, and even his correspondence with Succensus, he 
is concerned with more than the statement of orthodoxy (1.e., the 
Word became flesh); he is also interested in illustrating what he 
means by such a statement. It is at this point that he calls upon the 
tool of imagery to serve as a mechanism for qualification. ‘This is 
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Finally, Cyri's images are indeed an important part of his 
christological expression. ‘Their supporting role as illustrators opens 
up his understanding of the Incarnation for the observer; and without 
them one is left only with the statements and formulae, which are 
orthodox representations of the truth, but remain a matter of inter- 
pretation. This fact can be seen easily in the numerous ways of inter- 
preting Nicaea in subsequent years, whether in Alexandria, Rome, 
Antioch, or Constantinople. While the Nicene Symbol was the stan- 
dard of orthodoxy, it was open to interpretation (thus the controversy 
between Cyril and Nestorius). Cyril's many illustrations which clarıfy 
his own interpretation of Nicaea are invaluable tools for understand- 
ing better his christological thought. By observing Cyril’s statements 
through his imagery, one can see more deeply into his understanding 
of the person and work of Christ. 

Now were can turn to extracting the christological content of 
Cyril’s imagery. With regard to the content of his imagery, we find 
Cyril rejecting two infamous heresies, Nestorianism and Apollina- 
rianism; and articulating a christology comprised of three important 
ideas: Christ is true God from true God, Christ is a complete human 
being, and Christ is a single individual. Cyril understood the teaching 
of Nestorius to entail the separation of the Word and an individual 
human being named Jesus. In this instance Christ is the result of an 
external, participative relationship in which the Word 1s juxtaposed to 
a human individual. ‘These two constituents are believed to be held 
together by the goodwill and grace of God in which he bestows upon 
the human individual the same appellation and dignity as the Word. 
He believes that Nestorius is searching for a technical process that 
describes a collective unity, while allowing the constituents to remain 
unconfused and separate, while retaining their respective properties 
in their separate entirety. Ihe ultimate problem with Nestorian 
christology, as Cyril understands it, 1s its denial of salvific suffering to 
the Word of God. If the suffering of Christ is attributed solely to the 
human being called Jesus, and the divine actions solely to the Logos, 
then Christ is not the Saviour. ‘There must be a “real union” of the 
Word and humanity if there is to be any redemption. 

Nestorius and many of the Orientals charged Cyril with Apollina- 
rianism. The accusation entailed teaching Christ to be an amalgam of 
the Word and human flesh in which one or both was changed in 
some essential manner. Along with his explicit denials of such a 
charge, Cyril sets out to illustrate what such a christology would 
mean. The Apollinarian interpretation of the biblical and Nicene 
accounts of the Incarnation was just as improper as the Nestorian 
understanding. Both misread and misunderstood what it meant for 
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the Word to “become flesh". Moreover, Cyril not only rejects 
Nestorianism and Apollinarianism proper, but also, just as impor- 
tantly, he rejects any approach to christology which begins with seek- 
ing to glue together two christological puzzle pieces, a so-called unifi- 
cation christology. In both instances [Nestorianism and Apollinarian- 
ism| the question was how to take divinity and humanity, and put 
them together so that Christ would be the result. In Cyril's opinion, 
they were both looking for a process by which to explain the Incarna- 
tion. With Nestorianism, that process is juxtaposition. With 
Apollinarianism, it is confusion. Neither of these is adequate, Cyril 
responds, because both are answers to the wrong question. Rather 
than looking for a technical manner to unite two vastly different 
things, Cyril argues that christology 1s concerned with the voluntary 
economy of the Word of God in which he chooses to live a human 
hfe in order to save fallen humanity. As far as Cyril 1s concerned, 
these are vastly different questions. 

Cyril claims that Christ, though being only one individual, is both 
completely God and completely human. This biblical and Nicene 
paradox is not a contradiction for him, however. While confessing 
that the impassible Word of God experienced an atoning death, and 
that the human body of Christ was (and is) life-giving, Cyril also 
maintains that it was one individual who underwent all the experi- 
ences of Jesus Christ. In other words, the same person was both God 
of the universe and the man crucified for the redemption of human- 
kind. This is true because Christ was none other than the Word of 
God who had descended to live a complete human life. ‘The Logos 
had added to himself a human nature, just like that of all humanity. 
Whatever it means to be a human being, this is what the Word 
became. But he did so for a reason. His act of condescension was 
purposive. Behind this confession is Cyril's allegiance to the fact that 
it is God who saves and humanity who needs the salvation God 
provides. For the Word of God to save human being he himself must 
suffer as a human being. For humankind to be saved, the Word’s as- 
sumed human life must be complete. These two axioms form the 
basis of Cyril’s understanding of the person of Christ. 

A rereading of Cyril of Alexandria’s christology in and through his 
imagery, one is able to see that his christology is not a static, unifica- 
tion theory in which he must discover a way to glue two things to- 
gether. He is not looking to describe how two things come together 
and result in one. Rather, Cyril begins and ends with the Word’s act 
of condescension on behalf of humankind. The only way for God to 
save humanity was to live a human life, die a human death, and be 
raised from the dead through his own divine power. To accomplish 
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this redemption, the Word became a human being; that is, he lived a 
genuine and complete human life. This salvific intention of the Incar- 
nation is a fact not absent from Cyril’s thinking. In fact, as we have 
seen, the Incarnation for Cyril is a purposive event, grounded in 
God's plan of redemption. The hypostatic union which he speaks of is 
not a technical process by which there is generated from two separate 
items one new thing, but is instead a purposive process in which the 
Word performs the otherwise impossible work of assuming for himself 
a human nature, adding it to his divine nature, and thereby living a 
human life. This makes Cyril's christology one that is internally con- 
sistent, as well as one that is consistent with Nicaea. ‘The Alexandrian 
bishop was indeed a great theologian and his description and illustra- 
tion of the mysterium Christi was greatly beneficial to the development 
of orthodox christology. Consequently, it is a useful pattern for one's 
understanding of the work of redemption performed by the Word 
become flesh. 
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